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^he puhltjher has prefixed the following 
Short Account of the Author^ which he 
hopes the reader will not be difp leafed with. 
It is extracted from the American Geogra^ 
phy^ by the Rev. Jedidiah Morfe^ now, 
printing in quarto. 



■• * 



TVyf R. ADAMS is a defcendant of one of 
^ ^ the firft families who founded the co- 
lony of Maflachuletts Bay in 1 630. He was 
born at Braintree, in Maffachufetts, Odtober 
19th, 1735. _;. ,,..,::- 

He was by profeflion a laviyer-'^/ arid fuch 
were his abilities and iv^i^^cSkf^ that h'e^ at- 
trafted the- ^cteillion, * the eftfecrii, and.tJve^ 
confidence of liS^ Jexlo^rvitlzeus; ' Not tfoh- 
tented with barely: t|ia'uitx»ining the rights of 
individuals, he''eai*ly fignalized himfelf in 
the defence of the rights of his country, and 
of mankind at large, by writing his admirable 

a 2 DifTcrtation 
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DifTertation on the Canon and Feudal Lawi; 
a work well adapted to convince or confound 
the advocates either for. civil or ecclefiaflical 
tyranny. It evinced that he had abilities to 
afford powerful aid in the foVmation of re- 
publics, on the genuine principles of juftice 
and virtue. 

The zeal and firranefs ivith which Mr. 

» 

x^dams defended the liberties of his country, 
did not prevent his a<3:ing in the lervice of 
her enemies, where he thought they were 
treated with too much feverity. Called upon 
by his profefRon, he boldly flood forth as the . 
advocate of Capt. Prefton,^ who had been imTj 

T / 

prifoned as the murderer of fome of the ci- 
tizens of Bofton, on the memorable 5th of 
March, 1770. tils dient*& caufe was nioft 
unpopular. The whole town had been in a. 
.'••ftat^^df-'icrit^tioa, pn account of the conduct 
o£ -.Governor 'Kiiichinfon, and the troops 
\\4inchiw$fe:"fi^foiieayirir^ it; *^;,^heir refent* ■• 
ftietH-*-noiv:4>ui?ft into&.flaffl^^ he felt 

the caiife'to be.aj^iiV^o^fif^;^' aiid the danget i 
of incurring th^'cjitpieifiii^^of Jiis countrjv 
men could not deter him from uiddrtakijag 
it. He conduced the caufc with great ad^ 
drefs, by keeping off the trial till the paf- 

2 fions 
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ficft!€ of the people had tirrie to fubfidc. The 
(liA at length commenced, atid lafted feveral 
days, during which he difplayed the moft 
c^tenfive knowledge of the laws of his 
country, and of humanity ; and at the con- 
claiion he had the fatisfaftion of proving to 
Qreat Britain herfelf, that the citizens of 
Maffachufetts would be juft and humane to 
their enemies amidft the groffeft infults and 
provocations. Capt. Prefton was acquitted* 
In this moft delicate and important trial, Mr. 
Adams manifefted that firmnefs of mind, 
dtfinterefted and enlightened patriotifm, and 
that love of juftice and humanity, which 
have uniformly marked his conduft in all 
thofe great departments which he has fincc 
filled with fo much ability and dignity. 

He was a member of the firft Congrefs in 
1774; and was one of the principal pro- 
ixidters of the famous refolution of the 4th of 
jfoly, 1776, which declared the Amierican 
polonies Free, Sovereign, and Indepen- 
dent States.- 

"Having been for a confiderable length of 
time one t)f the commlffioners of the war de- 
partmenr^^nd a principal fuggeftor of the terms 
to* be offered to France, for forming a treaty 

of 
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of alliance aud comojerce, he was fent to the 
court of Verfailles, as one of the minifters 
plenipotentiary of the United States, to con- 
fummate that important bufinefs. 

On his return from France he was called 
upon by Maflachufetts to affift in forming a 
plan of government ; and to him this State is 
chiefly indebted for their prefent excellent^ 
conftitution.* 

After this important bufinefs was accom- 
plilhed, he returned to Europe, vefted with 
full powers from Congrefs to affift at any 
cpiaference which might be opened for the 
qftablifhment of peace ; and he fbon after 
received other powers to negociate a loan of 
money for the ufe of the United States ; and 
to reprefent them as their minifter plenipo* 
tentiary to their High Mightineffes the States 
General of the United Provinces. Such im- 
portant trufts (hew in what high eftimatioii 
he was held by his coijntry, and the able and 
fatisfadtpry manner in which he executed 
them^ proved that their confidence was well 
placed. 



* 



See the American Conftitiitions, publiflied by order bf 



Congrefs, printed for J. Stockdale. 
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'^ While in Europe, Mr* Adams publiflied 
the following learned and celebrated work, 
ill which he iadvocates, as the fundamental 
principles of a free government — equal re- 
prefentation, of which numbers, or property, 
ot both fhoold be the rule — a total feparatioa 
of the executive from the legiflative power, 
and of the judicial from both-— and a balance 
in the legiflature, by three independent, equal 
branches. ** If there is one certain truth,'* 
lays he,^* to be colleded from the hiflory of 
aill ages, it is this : That the people's rights 
and liberties, and the democratical mixture 
in a conftitution, can never be preferved 
without a ftrorig executive; or in othfcr 
words, without feparating the executive 
pbwer from the legiflative/' 
' A charaftei* who rendered fuch eminent 
lervices to his country, both at home and 
abroad, in feafons of thegreateft gloominefs 
ind danger, and who pofleflcd fuch an ex- 
tcnfive knowledge of politics and govcrh- 
ment, did not remain unnoticed by his grate- 
ful countrymen. He was called, in 1789, 
by .the choice of his country, to the Vice- 
Prefidency of the United Sates, which office 
he ftill retains. 

^' They 
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^* They who have had an opportunity of 
knowing his Excellency, Mr. Adams,** (ays 
an European writer, ^' trace in his features 
the naoft unequivocal naarks of probity and 
candour. He unites to that gravity which 
is fuitable to the dignity of his ftation, an 
affability which prejudices you in his favour. 
Although of a filent turn, as is common to 
nj?n who engage in important afR^irs, yet he 
has a natural elofjuenqe for the difcuilion of 
important fubje£ts, and for the recommend- 
ing and enforcing the meafures and iyftems 
which are didated by found policy* He has 
ucitber the corrupted por corrupting prin- 
jciples of Lord Chefterfield, but lite. pl^n and 
virtuous demeanour of Sir William Temple- 
Like him alfo he is fimple in negociatioiij^ 
where he finds candour in thoie who treat 
with bin) ; otKerwife be has the feverity of 
a true Republican, bis idea pf virtue giving 
him a rigidnefs, which m^kes, it difficult foir 
hina to accpmn^oiUte himfelf to. thofc-ii\r^ 
trigues which European politics have iutro^ 
duce^J iiUo neijociation,,'* 
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THE arts and fcicnces in general, during 
the three or four laft centuries, have had 
a regular courfe of progreffive improvement. 
The inventions in mechanic arts, the difco- 
veries in natural philofophy, navigation, and 
commerce, and the advancement of civi- 
lization and humanity, have occafioned 
changes in the condition of the world, and 
the human character, v^hich w^ould have 
aftonifhed the moft refined nations of anti- 
quity. A continuation of fimilar exertions 
is every day rendering Europe more and 
more like one community, or fingle family » 
Even in the theory and practice of govern- 
ment, in all the fimple monarchies, confider- 
able improvements have been made. The 
checks and balances of republican govern- 
ments have been in fome degree adopted by 
the courts of princes. By the erection of va- 
rious tribunals to regifter the laws and exer- 
cife the judicial power — by iitdulging the 
petitions and remonftrances of fubjeds, un- 
til by habit they are regarded as rights — z 
controul has been eftabliftied over minifters 

At, of 
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of flatc and the royal councils, which ap* 
proaches, in fome degree, to the fpirit of 
republics. Property is generally fecure, and 

Eerfonal liberty feldom invaded. The prefs 
as great influence, even wher* it is not ex- 
prefsly tolerated; and the public opinion 
mufl be refpccftcd by a minifter, or his place 
becomes infecure. Commerce begins to 
thrive ; and if religious toleration were efta- 
biiftied, and perfonal liberty a little more 
protected, by giving an abfolute right to de^ 
mand a public trial in a certain reafonable 
time — and the ftates invefled with a few" 
more privileges, or rather reftored to fome 
that have been taken away — thefe govern- 
ments would be brought to as great a de- 
gree of perfe<5lion, they would approach as 
near to the charaifter of governments of laws 
and not of men, as their nature will proba- 
bly admit of. In fo general a refinement , 
or more properly reformation of manners 
and improvement in knowledge, is it not 
unaccountable that the knowledge of the 
principles and conflrucSion of free govern^- 
ments, in which the happinefs of Lie, and 
even the further progrefs of improvement in 
education and foeiety, in knowledge and 
virtue, are fo deeply intereiled, fliould have 
remained at a full itand for two or three 
thoufand years ? — According to a ftory \n 
Herodotus, the nature of monarchy, arifto- 
cracy, and democracy, and the advantages 

and 
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aiid ineonveniencies of each, were as well 
underftood at the time of the neighing of the 
horfe of Darius as they are at this hour. A 
variety of mixtures of thefe fimple fpecies 
were conceived and attempted, with differ^ 
OTt fuccefs, by the Greeks and Romans. 
Reprefentations, inftead of colleftions, of 
the people — a total feparation of the execu^ 
tive from the legiflative power, and of the ju- 
dicial from both-r-and a balance in the legif- 
lature by three independent equal branches — - 
are perhaps the three only difcoveries in the 
conftitution of a free government, iince the 
inftitution of Lycurgus. Even thefe have 
been fo unfortunate, that they have never 
fpread: the firft has been g\wm up by all 
the nations, excepting on?, who had onc^ 
adopted it ; and the other two, reduced to 
pradice, if not invented, by the Englifh 
nation, have never been imitated by any 
Other except their own defcendants in Ame-f 
rica. While it would be rafh to fayv that 
nothing further can be done to bring a free 
government,, in all its parts, ftill nearer to 
perfedtion-T-the reprefentations of the people 
are moft obvioufly fufceptible of improve^ 
ment. ii The end to be aimed at, in the for* 
mation of a reprefentative aflfembly , feems to 
be the fenfe of the people, the public voice s 
the perfection of tne portrait confifts in its 
likenefs. Numbers, or property, or both, 
ihould be the rule ; and the proportions of 

A3 ^le(ftoi;s 
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cledlors and members an affair of calculation^ 
/ The duration fhould not be fo long that the 
\ deputy fhould have time to forget the opi- 
|iiions of his conflituents . Corruption in elec- 
tions is the great enemy of freedom. Among 
the provifions to prevent it, more frequent 
elections, and a more general privilege of vo- 
ting, are not all that might be devifed. Di- 
viding the diflrid:s, diminifhing the diflance 
of travel, and confining the choice to reii- 
dents, would be great aavances towards the 
annihilation of corruption. The modem arif- 
tocracies of Holland, Venice, Berne, &c. 
have tempered themfelves with innumerable 
multitudes of checks, by which they have 
given a great degree of flability to that form 
of government : and though liberty and life 
can never be there enjoyed fo well as in a free 
republic, none is perhaps more capable of 
profound f^gacity. We fhall learn to prize 
the checks and balances of a free government, 
and even thofe of the modern ariflocracies, 
if we recollect the miferies of Greece, which 
arofe from their ignorance of them. The only 
balance attempted againfl the ancient kings 
was a body of nobles ; and the confequences 
were perpetual altercations of rebellion and 
tyranny, and butcheries of thoufands upon 
every revolution, from one to the other. When 
the kings were abolifhed, the ariflocracies 
tyraniuzed ; and then no balance was attempt- 
ed but between ariftocracy and democracy, - 

This, 
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'This, in the nature of things, could be nti 
balanc? at aU, ^nd therefore the penduluttii 
was for ever on the fwing. It is impofliblcf 
to read in Thucidydes, hb. iii. his accouftl? 
pf the fadlions and confufions throughoul 
all Greece, which were introduced by thi^ 
want of an equilibrium, without horror* 
During the few days that Eurymedon, with 
(lis troops, continued at Corcyra, the people 
pf that city extended their maffacre to aM 
whom they j udged their enemies . The crime 
alledged was, an attempt to overturn the de- 
piocracy. Some perilhed merely through 
private enmity ; fome for the money they 
|iad ^ent, by the hands of the borrower. 
Bvery kind of death, every dreadful ad:, was 
perpetrated, f'athers flew their children i 
tome were dragged from altars, fome were 
butchered at them; numbers, immerfed in 
temples, were ftarved. The contagion fpread 
through the whole extent of Greecje : facJtioriS; 
raged in every city ; the licentious many con- 
tending for the Athenians, and the ^Ipiring 
few for the Lacedsemonians. The confe- 
quence was, feditioris in cities, with all their 
numerous and tragical incidents. Such things 
ever will be, fays Thucidydes, fo long as 
human nature continues the fame. But if this 
nervous hiftorian had known a balance of 
three powers, he would not have pronounced 
the diftemper fo incurable, but would have 
added— ^ long as parties in cities remain un* 

A 4 balanced. 
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balanced. He adds — Words loft their ii^- 
nification: brutal raftinefs was fortitude; 
prudence, cowardice ; modefty, effeminacy; 
and being wife in every thing, to be good 
for nothing : the hot temper was manly va- 
lour ; calm deliberation, plaufible knavery ; 
he who boiled with indignation was truft- 
worthy ; and he who premmed to contradid: 
was ever fufpedted. Connedlion of blood 
was lefs regarded thap tranfient acquaintance ; 
aflbciations were not formed for mutual ad- 
vantage, confiftent with law, but for rapine 
againlt all law ; truft was only communica- 
tion of guilt ; revenge was more valued than 
never to have fuffered an injury ; perjuries 
.were maftcr- pieces of cunning; the dupes 
only blufhed, the villains molt impudently 
triumphed. The fource of all thele evils is 
a thirit of power, from rapacious or ambi- 
tious paffions. The men of large influence, 
fome contending for the juft equality of the 
democratical, and others for the fair deco- 
rum of ariftocratical government, by artful 
founds, embarrafled thofe communities for 
their own private lucre, by the keerieft fpi- 
rit, the moll daring projects, and moft dread- 
ful machinations. Revenge^ not limited by 
juftioe or the public welfare, was meafured 
only by fuch retaliation as was judged the 
fweeteft-»— by capital condemnations, by ini- 

2uitous fentences, and by glutting the pre- 
int rancour of their hearts with their own 
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hands. The prous and upright cpndu<3: wa$ 
on both fides difregarded : the moderate cir 
tizens fell victims to both. Seditions intro- 
duced every I'pecies of outrageous wicked- 
nefs into the Grecian manners. Sincerity was 
laughed out of countenance : the whole pir 
der of human life was confounded : the hur 
man temper, too apt to tranfgrefs in fpite of 
laws, now having gained the afcendant over 
law, feemed to glory that it vv^as too ftrong 
for juftice, and an enemy to all fuperiority. 
-^Mr. Hume has collected, from Diodorus 
Siculus alone, a few maflacres which hap- n 
pened in only fixty of the moft polifhed 
years of Greece: — From Sybaris 500 nobles 
banifhed ; of Chians, 600 citizens ; at Ephe- 
fus, 340 killed, 1 000 baniftied ; of Cyre^ 
nians, 500 nobles killed, all the reft banifh-. 
cd; the Corinthians killed i:zo, baniihed 
<oo ; Phaebidas banifhed 300 Boeotians. 
Upon the fall of the Lacedaemonians, demo- 
cracies were reftored in many cities, and fe- 
vere vengeance taken X^f the nobles ; the ba- 
nifhed nobles returning, butchered their ad- 
yerfaries at Phialae, in Corinth, in Megara, 
in Phliafia, where they killed 3CX^ of the 
people ; but thefe again revolting, killed 
above 600 of the nobles, and banifhed the 
reft« ' In Arcadia, 1400 banifhed, befidcs 
puny killed : the banifhed retired to Sparta 
jmd Pallantium ; the latter were delivered up 
Xf> their countrymen, and al] killed.. Of the 
' baniihed 
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bahiihed from Argos and Thebes, there were 
509 in the Spartan army. The people, be^ 
fore the ufurpation of Agathocles, had ba- 
liifhed 600 nobles ; afterwards that tyrant^ 
in concurrence with the people, killed 4CX)0 
nobles, andbaniflied 6000, and killed 4006 
pcopl^ at Gela : his brother banilhed 8cxDO 
from Syracufe, The inhabitants of ^Egefta^ 
to the number of 40,000, were killed, man^ 
Voman, and child, for the fake of their mo- 
tley r all the relations of the Libyan army, 
ifeithers, brothers, children, killed ; 7000 
CKiks killed after capitulation. Thefe num^ 
bcrs, compared with the population of thofe 
^ties, are prodigious ; yet Agathocles was a 
Bhan of charafter, and not to be fufpefted of 
iCfueky, contrary to the maxims of iiis age : 
Ittch were the fafhionable outrages of iinbaw 
lanced parties. 

* ' In the name of human and divine benevo- 
•fcnce, is fuch a fyftem as this to be recom- 
mended to Americans in this age of the 
world ? Human nature is as incapable now 
of going through revolutions with temper 
and fobriety, with patience and prudence, or 
without fury and madnefs, as it was among 
the Greeks fo long ago. The lateft revolu- 
tion that we read of was conducted, at leaft 
on one fide, in the Grecian ftyle, with la- 
conic energy, and with a little Attic fait ; at 
' leaft, without too much patience, forefight, 
and pjudence, on the other. — Without threes 

orders. 
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prders, and an efFe<9:ual balance between 
them, in every American conftitution, it. 
muft be deftined to frequent unavoidable re- 
volutions : if they are delayed a few years^ 
they muft come in time. The United States 
ire large and populous nations in comparifon 
of the Grecian commonwealths, or even thp 
Swifs cantons, and are growing every day 
more difproportionate, and therefore lefs ca- 
pable of being held together by fimple go- 
vernments. Countries that increafe in popti- 
lation fo rapidly as the States of America 
did, even during fuch an impoverifhing and 
deftru(5tive war as the laft was, are not to be 
bouhd long with filken threads : lions , yount 
or old, will not be bound by cobwebs. — It 
would be better for America, it is neverthe- 
lefs agreed, to ring all the changes with the 
whole fet of bells, and go through all the 
revolutions of the, Grecian ftates, rather than 
eftablilh an abfolute monarchy among thent, 
notwithftanding all the great and real im- 
provements made in that kind of government. 
The objed:ion to thefe governments is not 
becaufe they are fupported by nobles and a 
Subordination of ranlks ; for all governments, 
even the moft democratical, are fupported 
by a fubordination of offices, and of ranks 
too. None ever exifted without it but in a 
ftate of anarchy and outrage, in a contempt 
of law and juftice, no better than no govern- 
ment. But the nobles in the European mo- 
narchies 
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narchies fupport them more by oppofing 
^n promoting their ordinary views. The 
kings are Supported by their armies : the no- 
bles fupport the crown, as it is in full pof- 
.leflion of the gift of all employments ; bi\t 
they fupport it Itill more by checking its 
minillers, and preventing theni from running 
into.abufes of power and wanton defpotifn^, 
Cfth^rwife the people would be puftied to ex- 
tremities and infurrecStions, It is thus th^t 
* .... 

the nobles reconcile the monarchical autho- 
rity to the obedience of the fubjecfts ; bi\t 
taice away the ftaading armies, and leave, 
the nobles to themfelves, and they would 
overturn every monarchy in Europe in a few 
years, andere^ ariftocracies. 

It is become a kind of fa,fhion among 
writers to admit, as a maxim, that if yo,u 
pould be always fure of a wife, ad:ive, and 
virtuous prince, nrionarchy would be the beft 
qf governments. But this is fo far from be- 
ing admiflible, that it will for ever remain 
true^ that a free government has a great ad- 
vantage over a limple monarchy. The beft 
and wifeft prince, by means of a freer com- 
iixunication with his people, and the greater 
opportunities to colled: the beft' advice from 
th^ t>eft of tiis fubjeds, would have an im,- 
menfe ad vantage in a free ftate more than in 
a monarchy. A fcnate conlifting of all that 
IS moft noble, wealthy, and able in the na,- 
tion, with a ri2:ht to counfel the crown at 
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8ill tithids, is a check to minifters, and a fe- 
curity againft abufea, that a body of nobles 
who never meet, and have no fuch right, 
can never accomplilh. Another affembiy, 
compofed of reprefentatives chofen by the 
people in all parts, gives the whole natioA 
free accefs, and communicates all the Wants, 
knowledge, projed:s, and wilhes of the na- 
tion to government ; excites an emulation 
among all claffes, removes complaints, re- 
dreffes grievances, affords opportunities of 
exertion to genius though in obfcurity, and 
gives full fcope to all the faculties of nian i 
opens a paflage for every fpeculation to the 
legiflaturc, to adminiftration, and to the 
public : it gives a univerfal energy to the 
human character, in every part of the ftate, 
which never can be obtained in a mo- 
narchy. 

There is a third particular which deferves 
attention both from governments and people. 
The minifters of ftate in a fimple monarchy 
can never know their friends from their ene- 
mies : cabals in fecret undermine their in- 
fluence and blaft their reputations. This oc- 
cafions a jealoufy ever anxious and irritated, 
which never thinks the government fafe 
without an encouragement of informers and 
fpies throughout every part of the ftate, who 
interrupt the tranquillity of private life, de- 
ftroy the confidence of families in their own 
domeftics and one another, and poifon free- 
dom in its fweeteft retirements. In a free 

govern- 
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government, on the contrary, the minifteri 
can have no enemies of confequence but 
among the members of the -great or little 
council, where every man is obliged to take 
his fide, and declare his opinion upon every 
queftion. This circumftance alone, to every 
manly mind, would be fufficient to decide 
the preference in favour of a free govern- 
ment. Even fecrecy, where the executive 
is entire in one hand, is as eafily and furely 
•preferved in a free government, as in a Am- 
ple monarchy ; and as to difpatch, all the 
limple monarchies of the whole univerfe may 
be defied to produce greater or more examples 
bf it than are to be found in Englifti hiftory ; 
~-An Alexander or a Frederic, poffefled of 
the prerogatives only of a king of England, 
and leading his own armies, would neveJr 
find himfelf embarraffed or delayed in any 
honeft enterprize. He might be reftrained, 
indeed, from running mad, and from making 
conquefts to the ruin of his nation merely 
for his own glory ; but this is no argument 
againft a free government.-— There can be 
no free government without a democratical 
bfanch in the conftitution. Monarchies and 
ariftocracies are in pofTefi^ion of the voice 
and influence of every univerfity and aca- 
demy in Europe. Democracy, fimple de- 
mocracy, never had a patron among men 
of letters. Democratical mixtures in go- 
vernment have loft almoft all the advocates 
they ever had out of England and America. 

Men 
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Mfen of letters muft have a great deal of 
^raife, and fome of the neceflaries, conve- 
tikncies, and ornaments of life. Monarchies 
and ariftocracies pay well and applaud libc^ 
rally. The people have almoft always ex- 
peiSed to be terved gratis, and to be paid for 
dbe honour of ferving them ; and their ap- 
pkufes and adorations are beftowed too of- 
ten on artifices and tricks, on hypocrify and 
fuperflition, on flattery, bribes, and largeffes^ 
it is no wonder then that democracies and 
democratical mixtures are annihilated all 
over Europe, except on a barren rock, a 
paltry fen, an inacceffible mountain, or an 
impenetrable foreft. The people of Eng^ 
land, to their immortal honour,* are hitherto 
an exception 5 but, to the humiliation of 
human nature, they ftiew very often that 
they are like other men. The people in 
America have now the beft opportunity^ and 
the greateft truft, in their hands, that Pro- 
vidence ever committed to fo fmall a num- 
ber fince the tranfgreflion of the firft pair : 
if they betray their truft, their guilt will 
merit even greater punilhment than other 
nations have fuffered, and the indignation of 
heaven. If there is one certain truth to be 
collei^led from the hiftory of all ages, it is 
this: that the people's rights and liberties, 
and the democratical mixture in a conftitu- 
tion, can never be preferved without a ftrong 
executive, or, in other words, without fe- 
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]^arating the executive power from the legif- 
Ibitive. If the executive power, or any con- 
iiderable part of it, is Ibft in the hands ei- 
ther of an ariftocratical or a democratical af- 
jfembly, it will corrupt the legiflature, as ne- 
cefTarily as ruft corrupts iron, or as arfenie 
poifons the human body ; and when the le- 
giflature is corrupted the people are undone. 
The rich, the well-born, and the able, ac- 
quire an influence among thtf people that will 
ioon be too much for limple honefty and 
plain fenfe in a houfe of reprefentati ves . The 
moft illuftrious of them muft therefore be 
feparated from the mafs, and placed by them- 
felves in a fenate : this is, to all honeft and 
ufeful intents, an oftracifm. A member of 
^ fenate of immenfe wealth, the moft refpec- 
ted birth and tranfcendent abilities, has no in- 
fluence in the nation in comparifon of what 
he would have in a Angle reprefentative af- 
fembly . When a fenate exifts , the moft pow- 
erful man in the ftate may be fafely admit- 
ted into the houfe of reprefentati ves, becaufe 
the people have it in their power to remove 
him into the fenate as foon as his influence 
becomes dangerous. The fenate becomes 
the great objett of ambition ; and the richeft 
and the moft fagacious wifli to merit an ad- 
vancement to it by fervices to the public in 
the houfe. When he has obtained the ob- 
jed: of his wiflies, you may ft ill hope for 
the benefits of his exertions, without dread- 
ing 
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ing his paffions ; for the executive power be- 
ing in other hands, he has loft nmuch of hisr 
influence with the people, arid can govern- 
very few votes more than his own among 
the fenators. 

It was the general opinion of ancietit na* 
tions, that the Divinity alone was adequate 
to the important office of giving laws to men^ 
The Greeks entertained this prejudice 
throughout all their difperlions ; the Romans 
cultivated the fame popular delufion; and 
modern nations in the confecration of kings, 
and in feverai fuperftitious chimeras of di- 
vine rights in princes and nobles, are nearly 
unanimous in preferving remnants of it : even 
the venerable magiftrates of Anriersfort de- 
voutly believe themfelves God's vicegerents* 
Is it that obedience to the laws can be ob- 
tained from mankind in no other manner l^n 
Is the jealoufy of power, and the envy of 
fuperiority, fo ftrong in all men, that no 
confiderations of public or private utility are 
fufficient to engage their fubmiffion to rule^ 
for their own happinefs ? Or is the difpoii- 
tion to impofture fo prevalent in men of ex- 
perience that their private views of ambition 
and avarice can be accomplifhed only by ar» 
tifice ? — It was a tradition in antiquity that 
the laws of Crete were dictated to Minos by 
the infpiration of Jupiter. This legiflator 
and his brother Rhadamanthus were both 
his fons : once in nine years they went to 

Vol. I. B converfe 
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converfe with their father, to propofe quef^. 
tions concerning the wants of the people, 
and his anfwers were recorded as laws for 
their government. The laws of Lacedaemon 
were communicated by Apollo to Lycurgus ; 
and, left the meaning of the deity fhould 
not have been- perfectly comprehended, or 
correctly expreffed, were afterwards confirm- 
ed by his oracle at Delphos. Among the 
Romans , Num<^ was indebted for thofe laws 
which procured the profperity of his coun- 
try to his ccnverfations with Egeria. The 
Greeks imported thefe myileries from Egypt 
and the Eaft, whofe defpotifms, from tne 
remotell antiquity to this day, have been 
founded in the fame folemn empiricifm ; 
their emperors and nobles being all defcendr 
ed from their gods. Woden and Thor were 
divinities too ; and their pofterity ruled a 
thoufand years in the nortn by the ftrength 
of a like credulity. Manco Capac was the 
child of the fun, the yifible deity of the Pe- 
ruvians,, and tranfmitted his divinity, as 
well as his earthly dignity and authority, 
through a line of incas . And the rudeft tribes 
of favages in North America liave certain 
families under the immediate protection o£ 
the god of war, from which their leaders are 
always chofen. There is nothing in which 
mankind have been more unanimous j yet 
nothing can be inferred from it more than 
this, that the multitude have always been 

credulous, 
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credulous, and the few artful. The United 
States ,pf America have exhibited, perhaps, 
the firft example of governments erefted on 
the fimple principles of nature ; and if men 
are now futficiently enlightened to difabufc 
themfelves of artihce, impofture, hypocrify, 
and fuperftition, they will conlider this 
event as an aera in their hiftory. Although 
the detail of the formation of the American 
governments is at prefcnt little known or re- 
garded either in Europe or America, it may 
hereafter become an objed: of curioiity. It - 
will never be pretended that any perfons em- 
ployed in that fervice had any interviewf^ 
with the gods, or were in any degree under 
the infpiration of heaven, any more than 
thofeat work upon Ihips or houfes, or la- 
bouring in merchandize or agriculture: if 
will for ever be acknowledged that thefe go- 
vernments were contrived merely by the ufe 
of reafoji and the fenfes. As Copley painted 
Chatham; Weft, Wolf; and Trumbull, War^ 
ren and Montgomery; as D wight, Barlow, 
Trumbull, ^nd Humphries compofed their 
verfe, and Belknap and Ramfay hiftory ; as 
Godfrey invented hi§ quadrant, and Ritten- 
houfe his planetarium ; as Boylfton prad:ifed 
inoculation, and Franklin electricity ; as 
Paine expofed the miftakes of Raynal, and 
Jefterfon thofe of Buffon, fo unphilofophi- 
qally borrowed from the Recherches Pnilo- 
fophicjues fur les Americains, thof^ defpica-r 
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ble dreams of De Paw — neither the people^ 
nor their conventions, committees, or lub- 
committees, confidered legiflation in any 
other light than ordinary arts and fciences, 
only as of more importance. Called without 
expedlation, and compelled without previ- 
ous inclination, though undoubtedly at the 
beft period of time both for England and 
America, to ered: fuddenly new fyftems of 
laws for their future government, they adopt- 
ed the method of a wife archited:, in ered:- 
ing a new palace for the refidence of his fo- 
vereign. They determined to confult Vi- 
truvius, Palladio, and all other writers of 
reputation in the art ; to examine the moft 
celebrated buildings, whether they remain 
entire or in ruins ; compare thefe with the 
principles of writers, and inquire how far 
both the theories and models were founded 
in nature, or created by fancy ; and when 
this lliould be done, as far as their circum- 
fiances would allow, to adopt the advan- 
tages, and rejed the inconveniencies, of all. 
UnembarrajG[ed by attachments to noble fa- 
milies, hereditary lines and fucceffions, or 
any conliderations of royal blood, even the 
pious myftery of holy oil had no more in- 
fluence than that other of holy water : the 
-people univerfally were too enlightened to be 
impofed on by artifice, and their leaders, or 
more properly followers, were men of too 
much honour to attempt it. Thirteen go- 
vernments 
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vernments thus founded on the natural 
authority of the people alone, without a 
pretence of miracle or my fiery, which are 
deftined to fpread over the northern part of 
that whole quarter of the globe, are a great 
loint gained in favour of the rights of man- 
:ind. The experiment is made, and has 
completely fucceeded : it can no longer be 
called in queftion, whether authority in 
magiftrates, and obedience of citizens, can 
be grounded on reafon, morality, and the 
Chriftian religion, without the monkery of 
priefts, or the knavery of politicians. As 
the writer was perfonally acquainted with 
moft of the gentlemen in each of the ftates, 
who had the principal fhare in the firft 
draughts, the following letters were really 
written to lay before the gentleman to whom 
they are addreffed, a fpecimen of that kind 
of reading and reafoning which produced 
the American conftitutions. 

It is not a little furprifing that all this 
kind of learning fhould have been unknown 
to any illuftrious philofopher and ftatefman, 
cfpecially one who really was, what he has 
been often called, ** a well of fcience/* 
But if he could be unacquainted with it, or 
it could have efcaped his memory, we may 
fuppofe millions in America have occafion 
to be reminded of it. — The writer has long 
feen with anxiety the facility with which 
philofophers of greatefl: name have under- 
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taken to write of American affairs without 
knowing any thing of them, and have echoed 
and re-echoed each other*s vifions. Hav- 
ing neither talents, leifure, nor inchnation, 
to meet fuch champions in the field of lite- 
rary controverfy, he little thought of ven- 
turing to propofe to them any queflions : 
circumfliances , however, have lately occur- 
red, which feemed to require that fome no- 
tice fhould be taken of one of them. If 
the publication of thefe papers fhould con- 
tribute any thing to turn the attention of the 
younger gentlemen of letters in America to 
this kind of inquiry, it will produce an 
efFedt of fome importance to their country. 
The fubjed: is the moft interefling that can 
engage the underflanding or the heart; for 
whether the end of man, in this flage of his 
exiflence, be enjoyment or improvement, or 
both, it can never be attained fo well in a 
bad government as a good one. 

The practicability or the diiration of a 
republic, in which there is a governor, a 
fenate, and a houfe of reprefentatives, is 
doubted by Tacitus, though he admits the 
theory to be laudable — ** Cund:as nationes 
" et urbes, populus,.aut priores, aut finguli, 
•' regunt. Delefta ex his et conflituta 
*' reipublicae forma, laudari facilius quam 
*' ihveniri ; vel, fi evenit, baud diutuma 
** efTe potefl.*' Ann. lib. iv. — Cicero af- 
ferts — ** Statuo efTe op time conflitutam 

** rem- 
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** rempublicam, quae ex tribus generibus 
** illis, regali, optimo, et popular!, modice 
•* confufa/* Frag. — in fuch peremptory 
terms the (uperiority of fuch a government 
to all other forms, that the lofs of his book 
upon republics is much to be regretted. 
From a few paflages that have been pre- 
ferved, it is very probable he entered more 
largely into an examination of the compofi- 
tion of monarchical republics than any other 
ancient w^riter. He was fo far from appre- 
hendipg ** difputes** from a variety of orders, 
that he affirms it to be the firmeft bond of 
juftice, and* the ftrongeft anchor of fafety to 
the community. As the treble, the tenor, 
and the bafs exift in nature, they will be 
heard in the concert : if they are arranged 
by Handel, in a fkilful compofition, they 
produce rapture the moft exquifite that har- 
mony can excite ; but if they are confufed 
together without order, they will 

** Rend with tremendous found your ears 
** afunder.'* 

** Ut in fidibus ac tibiis, atque cantu ipfo, 
a vocibus concentus eft quidam tenendus 
ex diftind:is fonis, quem immutatum ac 
difcrepantem aurcs eruditae ferre non pof- 
funt j ifque concentus, ex dijjimillimarum 
** vocum moderatione^ concors tamen efficitur 
** et congruens : fie ex fumtiiis et injimis et 
** mediis interje^is ordinibus^ ut fonis, mo- 
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* derata ratione, civitas confenfu diffimiHi- 

* morum concinit ; et quae harmonia a 

* muficis dicitur in cantu, ea eft in civitate 

* Concordia, ar6tiflinium atque , optimum 

* omni in republica vinculum incolumitatis ; 

* quae fine juftitia nullo padlo effe poteft/* 
Cicero, Frag, de Repub. — As all the ages 
of the world have not produced a greater 
Jlatefman and philofopner united in the 
-fame character, his authority Ihould have 
^reat weight. His decided opinion in 
feypur of three branches is founded on a 
•reafon tliat is unchangeable j the laws, which 
are the only poflible rule, meafure, and fe- 
curity c^juftice^ can be fure of protection, 
for aay courfe of time, in no other form of 
government : and the very name of a re- 
public implies, that the property of the 
people fliould be reprefented in the legifla- 
ture, and decide the rule of juftice.— -** Ref- 
** publica eft res populi* Populus autem 
** non omnis coetus multitudinis, fed ccetus 
*' juris confenfu, et utilitatis communione 
" fociatus." Frag, de Rep. 

** Refpublica res eft populi, cum bene ac 
•* jufte geritur, fi^ve ab uno rege, five a 
** paucis optimatibus, five ab univerfo 
** populo. Cum vero injuftus eft rex^ 
" quem tyrannum voco; aut injufti opti- 
** mates, quorum confenfus fad:io eft; aut 
** injuftus ipfe populus, cui nomen ufitatum 
•* nullum reperio, nifi ut etiam ipfum tyran- 

** num 
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** nujn appellem; non jam vitiofa, fed 
** omnino nulla refpublica eft; quoniam 
** non eft res populi, cum tyrannus earn 
** fad:iove capeffat; nee ipfe populus eft fi 
** fit injuftus, quoniam non eft multitudinis 
** juris confenfu, et utilitatis unione fociata/* 
Frag, de Repub. 

** Ubi vero juftitia non eft, nee jus poteft 
** efte ; quod enim jure fit, profed:o jufte 
** fit ; quod autem fit injufte, nee jure fieri 
** poteft « Non enim jura dicenda fimt, vd 
** putanda, iniqua hominum conftituta, cum 
** illud etiam ipfi jus effe dicant quod de 
** juftitiae fonte manaverit; falfiamque fit, 
^* quod a quibufdam non rcd:e fentientibus 
** dici folet, id jus efie, quod ei, qui plus 
** poteft, utile eft/* According to this, a 
fimple monarchy, if it could in reality be 
what it pretends to be, a government of 
Jaws, might be juftly denominated a re- 
public. A limited monarchy, therefore, 
efpecially when limited by two independent 
branches, an ariftocratical and a democrati- 
cal power in the conftitution, may with 
ftrid: propriety be called by that name. 

If Cicero and Tacitus could revifit the 
earth, and learn that the Englifti nation had 
reduced the great idea to practice, and 
brought it nearly to perfection, by giving 
each divifion a power to defend itfelf by a 
negative ; had found it the moft folid and 
durable government, as well as the rooft 

free ; 
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free; had obtained, by means of it, a prof- 
perity among civilized nations, in an en- 
lightened age, hke that of the Romans 
among barbarians ; and that the Americans, 
after having enjoyed the benefits of fuch a 
conftitution a century and a half, were ad- 
vifed by fome of the greateft philofophers 
and politicians of the age to renounce it, 
and fet up the governments of ancient Goths 
and modern Indians— what would they 
fay ? That the Americans would be more 
reprehenfible than the Cappadocians, if they 
fhould liften to fuch advice. It would have 
been much to the purpofe to have inferted 
a more accurate inveftigation of the form 
of government of the ancient Germans and 
modern Indians ; in both, the exiftence of 
the three divifions of power is marked with 
a precifion that excludes all controverfy. 
The democratical branch, efpecially, is fo 
determined, that the real fovereignty refided 
in the body of the people, and was exer- 
cifed in the affembly of king, nobles, and 
commons together, Thefe inftitutions 
really collected all authority into one center 
of kings, nobles, and people. But fmall as 
their numbers, and narrow as their, territo- 
ries were, the confequence was confufion ; 
each part believed it governed the whole : 
the chiefs thought they were fovereign ; the 
nobles believed the power to be in their 
Itaods ; and the people flattered themfelves 

that 
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that all depended upon them. Their pur- 
pofes were well enough anfwered, without 
coming to an explanation, while they were 
few in numbers, and had no property; but 
when fpread over large provinces of the 
Roman empire, now the great kingdoms of 
Europe, and grown populous and rich, they 
found the inconvenience of not knowing 
each its place. Kings, nobles, and people 
claimed the govemrnent in turn : and after 
all the turbulence, wars, and revolutions, 
which compofe the hiftory of Europe for 
fo many ages, we find fimple monarchies 
eftablifhed every where. Whether the fyftem 
will now become ftationary, and laft for 
ever, by means of a few further improve- 
ments in monarchical governments, wc 
know not ; or whether ftill further revolu- 
tions are to come. The moll probable, or 
rather the only probable change is, the in- 
trpduftion of democratical branches into 
thofe governments. If the people (hould 
ever aim at more, they will defeat them* 
felves ; and indeed if they aim at this, by 
any other than gentle means , and by gradual 
advances ; by improvements in general .edu-. 
cation, and informing the public mind. 
The fyftems of legiflators are experiments • 
made on human life and manners, fociety 
^and government. Zoroafter, Confucius, 
Mithras, Odin, Thor, Mahomet, Lycurgus, 

Solon, 
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Solon, Romulus, and a thoufand othert^ 
may be compared to philofophers making 
experiments on the elements. Unhappily a 
political experiment cannot be made in a 
laboratory, nor determined in a few hours. 
The operation once begun, runs over whole 
quarters of the globe, and is not finiftied in 
many thoufands of years. The experiment 
of Lycurgus lafted feven hundred years, but 
never fpread beyond the limits of Laconia* 
The procefs of Solon blowed out in one 
century ; that of Romulus lafled but two 
centuries and a half ; but the Teutonic in- 
ftitutions, defcribed by Csefar and Tacitus, 
are the moft memorable experiment, merely 
political, ever yet made in human affairs. 
They have fpread all over Europe, and have 
lafted eighteen hundred years. They afford 
the ftrongeft argument that can be imagined 
in fupport of the point aimed at in thefe 
letters . Nothing ought to have more weight 
with America, to determine her judgement 
againft mixing the authority of the one, the 
few, and the many, confufedly in one affem- 
bly, than the wide-fpread mileries and final 
flavery of almoft all mankind, in confe-^ 
quence of luch an ignorant policy in the 
ancient Germans. What is the ingredient 
which in England has preferved the demo- 
cratical authority ? The balance^ and that 
only. The Englilh have, in reality, blend- 
ed 
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ed together the feudal inftitutions with thofe 
of the Greeks and Romans ; and out of all 
have made that noble compofition, which 
avoids the inconveniencies, and retains the 
advantages of both. The inftitutions now 
made in America will never wear wholly 
out for thoufands of years : it is of the laft 
importance, then, that they (hould begin 
right; if they fet out wrong, they will 
never be able to return, unlefs it be by ac- 
cident, to the right path. After having 
known the hiftory of Europe, and of 
England in particular, it would be the 
height of folly to go back to the inftitutions 
of Woden and of Thor, as they are advifed 
to do ; if they had been counfelled to adopt 
a iimple monarchy at once, it would have 
been lefs myfterious. Robertfon, Hume, 
and Gibbon, have given fuch admirable ac- 
counts of the feudal inftitutions, and their 
confequences, that it would have been more 
difcreet to have referred to them, perhaps, 
without faying any thing more upon the 
fubjed:. To coUedt together the legillation 
of the Indians would take up much room, 
but would be well worth the pains. The 
fovereignty is in the nation, it is true, but 
the three powers are ftrong in every tribe ; 
and their royal and ariftocratical dignities 
are much more generally hereditary, from 
the popular partiality to particular families, 

3 and 
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and the fuperftitious opinion that fuch are 
favourites of the god of war, than the late 
vyrit^rs upon this I'ubjedt have allowed. 



Crofvenor Square ^ 
Jdiiuary i, 1787. 
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MY DEAR SIR, 

npHREE writers in Europe, of great abili- 
A ties, reputation, and learning, M, Turgot, 
the Abbe De Mably, and Dr. Price, have turned 
their attention to the conftitutions of government 
in the United States of x\merica, and have writ- 
ten and publiftied their criticifms and advice. 
They had all the moft amiable charafters, and 
unqueftionably the pureft intentions. They had 
all experience in public affairs, and ample in- 
formation in the nature of man, the neceflity of 
fociety, and the fcience of government. 

There are in the productions of all of them, 
Jamong many excellent things, fome fentiments, 
however, that it will be difficult to reconcile to 
reafon, experience, the conftitution of human na- 
.ture, or to the uniform teflimony of the greateft 
ftatefmenj legiflators> and philosophers of all en- 
lightened nations, ancient and modern. 

M. Turgot, in his letter to Dr. Price, con- 
feflfes, '' that he is not fatisfied with the confli- 
*^ tutions which have hitherto been formed for 
" -the different ftates of America." He obferves 
" that by moft of them the cuftbms of England 

are imitated, without any particular motive. 

Inftead of collefting all authority into one cen-, 

tcr, that of the nation, they have eflablifhed 
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*^ different bodies, a body of reprcfentatives, a 
*^ council, and a governor, becaufe there is in 
" England, a houfc of comnnons, a houfe of 
lords, and a king. They endeavour to ba- 
lance thefe different powers, as if this equili- 
brium, which in England may be a neceffarf 
'' check to the enormous influence of royalty, 
could be of any ufc in republics founded 
upon the equality of all the citizens, and as if * 
eftablifliing different orders of men was not a , 
*' fource of divifions and difputes." 

There has been, from the beginning of the re- 
volution in America, a party in every ftate, who 
have entertained fentiments fimilar to thefe of M. 
Turgot. Two or three of them have eftablifhed 
governments upon his principle : and, by ad- 
vices from Bofton, certain committees of coun- 
ties have been held, and other conventions pro- 
pofcd in the MafTachufetts, with the cxprefs pur- 
pofe of depofing the governor and fenate, as ufe- 
left and expenfive branches of the cbriftitution j 
and as it is probable that the publication of M, 
Turgot*s opinion has contributed to excite fuch 
difcontents among the people, it becomes necef- 
fary to examine it, and, if it can be fliown to be 
an error, whatever veneration the Americans very 
juftly entertain for his memory, it is to be hoped 
they will not be milled by his authority* 
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L E T T E R 11. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

MTURGOTis offended, becaufc the cuftoms 
• of England are imitated in moft of the 
new conftitutions in America, without any parti- 
cular motive. But, if we fuppofe that Englilb 
Cuftoms were neither good nor evil in themfelves, 
and merely indifferent j and the people, by their 
birth, education, and habits, were familiarly at- 
tached to them i was not this a mptive particular 
enough for their prefervation, rather than endan- 
ger the public tranquillity, or unanimity, by re- 
nouncing them ? If thofe cuftoms were wile, . 
juft, and good, and calculated to fecure the li- 
berty, property, and fafety of the people, as well 
or better than any other inftitutions ancient or 
modern, would M. Turgot have advifed the na- 
tion to rejedt them, merely becaufe it was at that 
time juftly incenfed againft the EngUfh govern- 
ment'?— What Englifh cuftoms have they retained 
which may with any propriety be called evil ? 
M. Turgot has inftanced only in one, viz. ^^ that 
'* a body of reprefentatives, a council, and a gp- 
*' yernor, has been eftabli(bed, becaufe there is 
in England, a houfe of connmons, a houfe of 
lords, and a king." It was not fo much be- 
caufe the legiflature in England confifted of three 
branches, that fuch a divifion of power was 
adopted by the ftates, as becaufe their own af-. 
iemblies had ever been fo conftituted. It was not ' 
{p much from attachment by habit to fuch a plan 
pf power, as from cpnvidlion that it was founded 
in nature and reafon, that it was continued. 

C 3 M.Twr^ 
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M. Turgot fecrhs to be of a different opiniOHji^ 
and is for " collefting all authority into one cen- 
" ter, the nation." It is eafily underftood how 
all authority may be collefted " into onp center '' 
in a defpot or monarch ; but how it can be done, 
when the center is to be the nation, is more diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Before we attempt to dif- . 
cufs the notions of an author, we fhould be care- 
ful to afcertain his meaning. It will not be eafy, 
after the mod anxious refearch, to difcover the 
true fenfe of this extraordinary paffage. If, after 
the pains of '^ colleding all authority into one 
'^ center/* that center is to be the nation, we 
fliall remain exaftly where we began, and no col- 
leftion of authority at all will be made. The na- 
tion will be the authority, and the authority the 
nation. The center wiU be the circle, and the 
circle the center. When a number of men, wo- 
j;nen, and children, are fimply congregated toge- 
^ ther, there is no political authority among them ; 
nor any natural authority^ but that of parents over 
their children. To leave the women and children 
out of the queftion for the prefent, the men will 
all be equal, free, and independent of each other. 
Not one will have any authority over any other. 
The firft " collection " of authority muft be an 
unanim^ous agreement to form thcmfelves into a 
, natioHy people f community, or body politic, and td 
be governed by the majority of fuffrages or 
voices.' But eveh in this cafe, although the au- 
thority is collefted into one center, that center is 
no longer the nation, but the majority of the 
nation. Did M. Turgot mean, that the people 
of Virginia, for example, half a million of fouls 
fcattered over a territory of two hundred leagues 
iquare, fhould flop here, and have no other au- 
thority 
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thority by which to make or execute a law, or 
judge a caufe, but by a vote of the whole peo- 
ple, and the decifion of a majority ? Where is 
the plain large enough to hold them s and what 
are the means, and how long would be the time, 
neceffary to aflemble them together ? 

A fimple and perfed: democracy never yet ex- 
ifted among men. If a village of half a mile 
fquare, and one hundred families, is capable of 
teercifing all the legiflative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers, in public affemblies of the whole, 
by unanimous votes, or by majorities, it is more 
than has ever yet been proved in theory or expe- 
rience. In fuch a democracy, the moderator 
would be king, the town-'clerk legiflator and 
judge, and the conftable IherifF, for the moft 
part ; and' upon more important occafions, com- 
mittees would be only the counfellors of both the 
former, and commandants of the latter. 

Shall we fuppofe then, that M. Turgot in- 
tended, that an affembly of reprefentatives ftiould 
be chofen by the nation, and vefted with all the 
powers of government; and that this affembly 
(hall be the center in which all the authority Ihall 
be colleded, and Ihall be virtually dieemed this 
nation ? After long refledlion, I h^ve not beea 
able to difcover any other fenfe in his words, and 
this was probably his real meaning. To examine 
this fyftem in detail may be thought as trifling an 
occupation, as the laboured reafonings of Sidney 
and Locke, to (hew the abfurdity of Fil mar's 
fuperftitious notions, appeared to Mr, Hume in 
his enlightened days. Yet the miftakes of great 
men, and even the abfurdities of fools, when 
they countenance the prejudices of numbers of 
people, efpecially in a young country, and under 
pew governments, cannot be too fully confuted. 

C 4 Yuo 
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You will not then efteem my time or your own 
mif-fpent, in placing this idea of M. Turgot in. 
all its lights ; in confidering the confequences of 
it ; and in coUedHng a variety of authorities 
againil it. 



LETTER III. 

ST. MARINO. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

A SOCIETY of gods would govern them- 
" felves democratically," fays the eloquent 
philofopher of Geneva; who, however, would 
have agreed, that his ^' gods" muft not have 
been the claffical deities : fince he knew from the 
higheft authority, the poets, who had their infor- 
mation from thofe divinities, the Mufes, that all 
the terrors of the nod, the arm, and the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter, with all the energy of his 
undifputed monarchy, were infufficient to hold 
them in order. As it is impoflible to know what 
would have been his definition of the gods, we 
may quietly purfue our inquiry, whether it is 

Erafticable to goven men in this way. It would 
e very furprifing, if, among all the nations 
that have exifted, not one has difcovered a fecret 
offo much importance. It is not neceflary for 
us to prove that no fuch government has exifted j 
it is incumbent dn him who fhall embrace the 
opinion of M. Turgot, to name the age, the 
country, and the people, in which fuch an ex- 
periment has been tried. It might be eafier to 
determine the queftion concerning the prafticabi-' 

lity 
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lity or imprafticability, the utility or inutility, of 
a fimple democracy, if we could find a number 
of examples of it. From the frightful piftures 
of a democratlcal city, drawn by the mafterly 
pencils of ancient philofophers and hiflorians, it 
may be conjedlured that fuch governments exifted 
in Greece and Italy, at leaft for fhort fpaces of 
time : but no particular hiftory of any one of 
them is come down to us ; nor are we able to 
procure any more (atisfaftion to our curiofity 
from modern hiftory. If fuch a phenomenon is 
at this time to be feen in the world, it is pro- 
bably in fome of thofe ftates which have the 
iiame of democracies, or at leaft in fuch as have 
prefer ved (bme fhare in the government to the 
people. Let us jtravel to fome of thofe countries, 
and examine their laws. 

The republic of St. Marino, in Italy, is fome- 
times quoted as an inftance ; and therefore it is 
of fome importance to examine, i. Whether, in 
faft, this is a fimple democracy ^ and, t. Whe- 
ther, if it were fuch, it is not owing to particu- 
lar circumftances, which do not belong to any 
other people, and prove it to be improper for any 
other, efpecially the United States of America, 
to attempt to imitate it. 

The republic of St. Marino, as Mr. Addifon 
informs us, ftands on the top of a very high 
and craggy mountain, generally hid among the 
clouds, and fometimes under fnow, even when 
the weather is clear and warm in all the country 
about it. 

This mountain, and a few hillocks that He ^ 
Icattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of the dominion. They have, what they 
call, three caftles, three convents, and five 
- 3 '■.■■■ churches. 
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churches, and reckon about five thoufand fouls in 
their community. 

St. Marino was its founder, a Dalmatian by 
birth, and by trade a mafon. He was employed, 
about thirteen hundred years ago, in the repara- 
tion of Rimini, and after he had finifned his work, 
retired to this folitary mountain as very proper 
for the life of a hermit, which he led in the 
greateft aufterities of religion. He had not beea 
long here, before he wrought a reputed miracle, 
which, joined with his extraordinary fanftity, 
ganied him fo great an efteem, that the princefs 
©f the country made him a prefcnt of the moun- 
tain, to difpofe of it at his difcretion. His repu- 
tation quickly peopled ic, and gave rife to the 
republic which calls itfelf after his name. The 
beft of their churches is dedicated to the faint, 
and holds his afhes. His ftatue (lands over the 
high altar, with the figure of a mountain in his 
hands, crowned with three caftles, whiqh is like- 
wife the arms of the commonwealth. They at- 
tribute to his prote6lion the long duration of the 
ftate, and look on him the greateft faint next the- 
blefTtrd Virgin, in their ftatute-book is a law 
againft fuch as fpeak difrefpt-ftfully of him, who 
are to be punifhed in the fame manner as thofe 
who arc convifted of blafphemy. This petty 
republic has lafccd thiiteen hundred years, while 
all the ether flares of Italy have feveral times 
changed rhrir matters and forms of government. 
Theii whole hiftory confifls in tv;o purchafes of 
a neighbojring piince, and two wars, in which 
they afiifted the pope againft a lord of Rimini. 

They would probably lell their liberty as dear 
as they could to any that attacked them ; for 
there is but one road by which to climb up to 

them* 
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them. All that are capable of bearing arms, arc 
exercifed, and ready "at a moment's call. 

The fovereign power of the republic was 
lodged, originally, in what they call the areng9y 
a great council, in which every houfe had its re- 
prefentative ; but, becaufe they found too much 
confufion in fuch a multitude of ftatefmen, they^ 
devolved their whole authority into the hands of 
the' council of fixty. The arengo, however, is 
ftill called together in tafes of extraordinary im- ,. 
portance; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined. In the 
ordinary courfe of government, the council of 
fixty, which, notwithftanding the name, confifts 
but of forty perfons, has in its hands the admi- 
niftration of affairs, and is made up of half out 
of the noble families, and half out of the ple- 
beian. They decide all by ballotting, are not 
admitted until five-and-twenty years old, and 
choofe the officers of the commonwealth. 

No fentence can (land that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council ; no fon can be admitted 
into it during the life of his father, nor two be in 
it of the fame family, nor any enter but by eleftion. 
The chief officers of the commonwealth are the 
two capitaneoSy who have fuch a power as the old 
Roman confuls had, but are chofen every fix months. 
Some have been capitaneos fix or feven times, 
though the office is never to be continued to the 
fame perfon% twice fucceffively. The third officer 
is the commiflfary, who judges in all civil and cri- 
minal matters: but becaufe the manv alliances, 
friendfiiips, and intermarriages, as vvell as the per- 
fonal' feuds and animofities that happen among fo 
fmall a people, might obftruct the courfe of juf- 
tice, if one of their own number had thediftribu- 
tion of it, they have always a foreigner for this 
*' ^ employ. 
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churches, and reckon about five thoufand fouls in 
their community. 

St. Marino was its founder, a Dalmatian by 
birth, and by trade a mafon. He was employed, 
abaut thirteen hundred years ago, in the repara- 
tion of Rimini, and after he had finifhed his work, 
retired |:o this folltary mountain as very proper 
for the life of a hermit, which he led in the 
greateft aufterities of religion. He had not beea 
long hej e, before he wrought a reputed miracle, 
which, joined with his extraordinary fanftity, 
ganied him fo great an efteem, that the princefs 
of the country made him a prefcnt of the moun- 
tain, to difpofe of it at his difcretion. His repu- 
tation quickly peopled ic, and gave rife to the 
republic which calls itfelf after his name. The 
bed of their churches is dedicated to the faint, 
and holds his afhes. His ftatue {lands over the 
high altar, with the figure of a mountain in his 
hands, crowned with three caftles, whijch is like- 
wife the arms of the commonwealth. They at- 
tribute to his protedlion the long duration of the 
ftate, and look on him the greateft faint next the- 
blcfTed Virgin, in their ftacute-book is a law 
againft fuch as fpeak difrefprftfully of him, who 
are to be punifned in the fame manner as thofe 
who arc convifted of blafphemy. This petty 
republic has lafced thiiteen hundred years, while 
all the other ftv-^tes of Italy have ftrveral times 
changed thi-ir mafters and forms of government. 
Thei] whole hiftory confiils in tv/o purchafes of 
a neighoojring piince, .and tN^^o wars, in which 
they afiilled the pope againft a lord of Rimini. 

They would probably lell their liberty as dear 
as ihey could to any that attacked them ; for 
there is but one road by which tp climb up to 

them. 
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them. All th;it are capable of bearing arms, arc 
exercifed, and ready "at a moment's call. 

The fovereign power of the republic was 
lodged, originally, in what they call the areng9y 
a great council, in which every houfe had its re- 
prefentative ; but, becaufe they found too much 
confufion in fuch a multitude of ftatefmen, they^ 
devolved their whole authority into the hands of 
the' council of fixty. The arengo, however, is 
ftill called together in tafes of extraordinary im- , 
portance ; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined. In the 
ordinary courfe of government, the council of 
fixty, which, notwithftanding the name, confifts 
but of forty perfons, has in its hands the admi- 
niftration of affairs, and is made up of half out 
of the noble families, and half out of the ple- 
beian. They decide all by ballotting, are not 
admitted until five-and-twenty years old, and 
choofe the officers of the commonwealth. 

No fentence can (land that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council ; no (on can be admitted 
into it during the life of his father, nor two be in 
it of the fame family, nor any enter but by eleftion. 
The chief officers of the commonwealth are the 
two capitaneoSy who have fuch a power as the old 
Roman confuls had, but are chofen everv fix months. 
Some have been capitaneos fix or feven times, 
though the office is never to be continued to the 
fame perforft twice fuccefllvely. The third officer 
is the commiffary, who judges in all civil and cri- 
minal matters: but becaufe the manv alliances, 
friendfiiips, and intermarriages, as ^t\\ as the per- 
fonal feuds and animofities that happen among fo 
fmall a people, might obftruct the courfe of juf- 
tice, if one of their own number had the diftribu- 
tion of it, they have always a foreigner for this 

employ. 
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employ, whom they choofe for three years, and 
maintain out of the public (lock. He muft be a 
do6tor of law, and a man of known integrity. 
He is joined in commiffion with the capitaneoSy 
and afts fomething like the recorder of London 
Vnder the lord mayor. The fourth man in the ftate 
is the phyfician : another perfon, who makes no 
ordinary figure in the republic, is the fchoolmaf- 
|er. FeNv in the place but have fome tincture of 
learning. 

The people are efteemed very honefl:, and rigo- 
rous* in the execution of jufticc, and feem to 
live more happy and contented among their rocks 
and fnows, than others of the Italians do in the 
pleafanteft vallies in the world. Nothing indeed 
can be a greater inftancc of the natural love 
mankind has for liberty, and of their averfior\ 
to arbitrary government, than fuch a lavage 
mountain covered with people, and the Campa- 
nia of Rome, which lies in the fame country, 
almoft deftitute of inhabitants. 

This is the account of St. Marino. Yet, if 
all authority is here colkfted in one center, that 
center is not the nation. Although the original 
reprefentation in the arsngo was of houfes, that is 
to fay, of property, rather than of the perfons 
of the citizens, and confequently not very equal, 
as It excluded all perfonal property, as well as 
all who had no property ; yet even fuch an agra- 
rian, it feems, was not a fufficicnt check to li 
centioufnefs, and they found it neceflary to in- 
ftitute a fenate of forty men. Here, at leaft, 
commenced as complete an ariftocracy as that of 
ancient Rome ; or, to exprefs it more exactly, as 
complete a feparation of the ariftocratical from^ 
the demccratical part of the community : and 
there are two remarkable cirqumftances in confir- 
mation 
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mation of this ; one is, that there are not only 
noble families in this illuftriffimd republic J Sanai 
Marinij but the conftitution has limited the choice 
of the eleftors fo far as to oblige them to choofe 
one half the fenate out of thefe nobles ; the other 
is, that the names of the agents for the common- 
Avealth, of the notary, and the witneffes to two 
inftruments of purchafes made at feventy years 
diftance from one another, one in i lOO, the other 
in 1 170, are the fame. — It is not credible that 
they were the fame perfons : they were probably 
Ions or grandfons — which is a ftrong proof of 
the attachment to ariftocratical families in this 
little ftate^ and of their defire to continue the 
fame blood and the fame names in public em- 
ployments, like the Oranges, Fagels, De Lin- 
dens, &c. in Holland, and like innumerable other 
examples in all nations. 

Another remarkable circumftance is, the reluc- 
tance of the citizens to attend the aflembly of the 
arengo, which obliged them to make a law, oblig- 
ing themfelves to attend, upon a penalty. This is 
a defeft, and a misfortune natural to every de- 
mocratical conftitution, and to the popular part 
of every mixed government. A general or too 
common difinclination to attend, leaves room for 
perfons and parties more aftive to carry points 
by faftion and intrigue, which the majority, if 
all were prefent, would not approve. 

It is curious to fee how many checks and li- 
itiitations are contrived for this Icgiflative aflem- 
bly. Half nobles, half plebeians — all upwards 
of five-and-twenty years old — two thirds muft 
agree — no fon can fit with his father ; never two 
of the fame family. 

The capitaneos have the executive, like the Ro- 
man confuls, and the commiflary has the judi- 
cial. 
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cial.— Here again are remarkable limitations J 
he muft be a foreigner, and he is for three yearsi 
This is to give fome degree of {lability to the ju- 
dicial power, and to make it a real and powerful 
check both to the executive and legiflative. 

\ye are not, indeed, told whether the council of 
ibrty are elefted annually or for life. Mr. Addi- 
fon may, from his well-known character, be fup- 
pofed to have been more attentive to the grand 
and beautiful monuments of ancient arts of every 
kind which furrounded him in Italy, than to this 
rough hillock, although the form of government 
might have excited his curiofity, and the limpli- 
city of manners his elleem ; he has accordingly 
given a very imperfeft fketch of its conftitution 
and hiftory. Yet enough appears to fliew incon- 
teftably, that St. Marino is by no means a per- 
fect democracy. It is a mixture of monarchy^ 
ariftocracy, and democracy, as really as S parti 
or Rome were, and as the Maflachufetts, New- 
York, and Maryland now are, in which the pow- 
ers of the governor, fenate, and aflembly, are mord 
exa6tly afcertained and nicely balanced, but they 
are not more diftindl than thofe of the capitaneoSy 
council of forty, and the arengo are in St. Ma- 
rino. 

Should it be argued, that a government like 
this, where the fovereignty refides in the whole 
body of the people, is a democracy, it may be 
anfwered, that the right of fovereignty in all na- 
tions is unalienable and indivifible, and does and 
can refide no where elfe ; but not to recur to a 
principle fo general, the exercife, as well as right 
of fovereignty, in Rome, refided in the people, 
but the government was not a democracy. In Ame- 
rica^ the right of fovereignty refides indifputably 
in tb€ body of the people, and they have the 

whole 
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whole property of land. There are no nobles of 
patricians — all are equal by law and by birtli. 
The gQvernors and fenates, as well as reprefenta* 
tive affemblies, to whoni the exercife of fove* 
reignty is connmitted, are annually chofen. Go- 
vernments more democratical never exiftcd ; they 
are vaftly more fo than St. Marino. Yet the an- 
nual adminiftration is divided into executive, le- 
giflative, and judicial powers; and the kglflaturc 
itfelf is divided into monarchical, ariflocraticaU 
and denoocratical branches; and an equilibrium 
has been anxioufly fought for in all their deli- 
berations and adions, with infinitely more art, 
judgement, and fkill, than appears in this little 
Italian commonwealth. 

The liberty and the honefty of thefe people is 
not at all furprifing. In fo fmall a ftate, where 
every man perfonally knows every other, let the 
form of government be what it will, it is fcarcely 
pofTible that any thing like tyranny or cruelty can 
take place. A king, or a decemvirate intrufted 
with the government, would feel the cenfures of 
the people, and be conftantly confcious of the 
facility of aflcmblingthe whole, and apprehcnfivc 
of an exertion of their ftrength. 

The poverty of this people appears, by the 
fine of one penny impofed upon abfence from the 
arengoy and by the law, that an ambaffador 
Ihould have a fhilling a day. This, however, is a 
fajary in proportion to the numbers of the people, 
as thirty guineas a day would be to an ambaf- 
fador from the United States. — It appears alfo, 
from the phyfician's being obliged to keep a 
horfe, probably there is not a carriage, nor ano- 
ther faddle-horfe, in the commonwealih. 

An handful of poor people, living in the fim- 
pleft manner, by hard labour, upon the produce 

of 
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of a few cows, fheep, goats, fw.ine, poultry, and 
pigeons, on a piece of rocky, fnowy ground, pro- 
tefted from every enemy by their fituarion, theii* 
fuperftition, and even by their poverty, having 
no commerce nor luxury, can be no example 
for the commonwealth of Pennfilvania, Georgia^ 
or Vermont, in one of which there are poffibly half* 
a million of people, and in each of the other at 
leaft thirty thoufand, fcattered over a large ter- 
ritory. 

Upon the whole, a ftronger proof cannot be 
adduced of the neceflity of different orders* and 
of an equilibrium between them, than this com- 
monwealth of St, Marino, where there are fuch 
ftrong fymptoms of both in a fociety, where the 
leaft occafion for them appears that can be ima-^ 
gined to take place in any conceiveable fituation* 



LETTER IV* 

BISCAY. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

IN a refearch like this, after thofe people in 
Europe who have had the fkill, courage, and 
fortune, to preferve a voice in the government^ 
Bifcay, in Spain, ought by no means to be qmit- 
ted. While their neighbours have Ipng fince re- 
figned all their pretcnfions into the hands of 
kings and priefts, this extraordinary people have; 
prelerved their ancient language, genius, lawsj 
government, and manners, without innovation, 
longer than any other nation of Europe. ^ Of 
Qfdiic extra(5liQn> they once inhabited fonae of 

the 
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the fincft pard of the ancient Bcetica; but their 
love of liberty^ and unconquerable averfion to a 
foreign fervitude, made them retire, when inv^ 
dcd and overpowered in their ancient feats, into 
thefe mountainous counnies, called by the ancients 
Cantabrk. They were governed by counts, feat 
them by the kings of Oviedo and Leon, until 
859, when finding themfelves without a chief^ 
becaufe Zeno, who commanded them, was made 
prifoner, they rfoe and took arms to refift Or- 
dogne, fon of Alfonfus the Third, whofe domi*- 
nation was too fevere for them, and chofe for their 
chief an iffue of the blood-royal of Scotland by 
the mother's fide, and fon-in-law of Zeno their 
governor, who having overconnic Ordogne, in 8.70, 
they chofe him for their lord, and his pofterity^ 
who bore afterwards the name of Haro, fuccecd- 
ed him, from father to fon, until the king, Don 
Pedro the Cruel, having put to death thofe who 
were in pofleflion of the lordfliip, reduced them 
to a treaty, by which they united their country, 
under the title of a lordfhip, with Caftile, by 
which convention the king of Spain is now lord 
of Bifcay. It is a republic ; and one of the pri- 
vileges they have moft infifted on, is not to have 
H kittg : another was, that every new lord, at his 
dcceilion, (hould come into the country in perfon^ 
with one of his legs bare, and take an oath to 
prcfefve the privileges of the lordlhip. The pre^ 
fcftt king of Spain is the firft who has been com*- 
plimented with their confent, that the oath fhould 
be adminiftered at Madrid, though the other hu»- 
miliating and indecent ceremony has been long 
4;tidaride. 

Their folicitudc for defence has furrounded 
with walk all the towns in the diftrift. They 
^ VgL. I. D ar^ 
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are onc-and-twenty in number ; the principal of 
-which arc, Orduna, Laredo, Portugalcte, Duran- 
-go, Bilbao, arid St. Andero. Bifcay is divided 
anto nine nierindades, a fort of jurifdiftion like a 
bailiwick, befides the four cities on the coaft. 
The capital is Bilbao.— The whole is a colleAion 
of very high and very fleep mountains, rugged 
and rocky to fuch a degree, that a company of 
tftcn ported on one of them might defend itfeif as 
Jong as it could fubfift by rolling rocks on 
•their enemy* This natural formation of the coun- 
try, which has rendered the march of armies imr 
prafticaWe, and the daring fpirit of the inhabi- 
'tants, have preferved their liberty. 

Adive, vigilant, generous, brave, hardy, in- 
<clined to war and navigation, they have enjoyed^ 
for two thoufand years, the reputation of the befl: 
Ibldiers and failors in Spain, and even of the beft 
vcourtiers, many of them having, by their wit 
and manners, raifed themfelves into offices of con- 
fequence under the court of Madrid. Their va- 
luable qualities have recommended them to the 
cfteem of the kings of Spain, who have hitherto 
left them in poflcffion of thofe great immunities 
of which^ they are fo jealous. In 1632, indfed, 
the court laid a duty upon fait: the inhabitants 
of Bilbao rofe, and maflacred all the officers ap- 
pointed to colled: it, and all the officers of the 
grand admiral. Three thoufand troops were fent 
to puniih them for rebellion : thefe they fought> 
and totally defeated, driving moft of them into 
the fea, which difcouragcd the court from pur- 
fuing their plan of taxation i and fince that tin^ie 
the king has had no officer of any kind in thf; 
iJordihip> except bis corrcgidor. 
\ .Many ^writers afcribc their flourilhing conx- 
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Iherce to their (ituatibn ; but, as this is no bettcf 
than that of Ferrbl, or Corunna, that advantage 
IS more probably due to their liberty. In riding 
through this little territory, you would fancy 
yourfelf in Connedicut ; inftead of miferable 
huts, built of mud, and covered with draw, you 
fee the country full of large and commodious 
houfes and barns of the farmer i the lands well 
cultivated ; and a wealthy, happy yeomanry. The 
roads, fo dangerous and impaflable in mod other 
parts of Spain, are here very good, having been 
made at a vaft expence of labour. 

Although the government is called a demo- 
cracy, we cannot here find all authority coUefted 
into one center j there are, on the contrary, as 
many diftind governments as there arc citie§ and 
merindades. The general governnrient has two 
orders at leaft ; the lord or governor, and the bi- 
ennial parliament. Each of the thirteen fubor- 
dinate divifions has^ its organized governrtient, 
with its chief magiftrate at the head of it. Wc 
may judge of the form of all of them by that of 
die metropolis, which calls itfelf, in all its law$^ 
the noble and illuftrious republic of Bilbao* 
This city has its alcalde, who is both governor 
and chief juftice, its twelve regidores or Counfel* 
lors, attorney-general, &c. and by all thefe, afr 
Jcmbled in the confiftorial palace under the titles 
ofxonfejo, jujiiciay y regimientOj the laws are made 
in the name of the lord of Bifcay, and confirmed 
by him. 

Thefe officers, it is true, are eleftcd by the d- 
tiiens, but they itiuft by law be elefted, as well 
as the deputies tb the biennial parliament or jun* 
ta general, out of a few noble families, unftained, 
both by the fide of father and mother, by any 
inixturc with Moors, Jews, new converts, peni- 
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tcntiaries of the mquifition, &c. They muft ht 
natives and refidents, worth a thoufand ducats> 
^nd muft have no concern in commerce, manu- 
fa<5turcSj or trades , and, by a fundamental agree- 
prient among all, the merindades, all their depu- 
ties to the junta general, and all their rcgidores, 
ifindlcs, fecretaries, and treafurers^ muft be no- 
t)ks> at leaft knights, and fuch as never cxcr- 
cifed any mechanical trades themfelvcs or their 
fathers. Thus we fed the people themfelves have 
icftablilhed by law a concraded ariftocracy, under 
the appearance of a liberal democracy. Ameri- 
can?, beware ! 

Althqugh we fee here in the general govern- 
njent, and in that of every city and merindad, 
the three branches of power, of the one, the 
feWj, and the many ; yet, if it were as democra- 
tical as it has been thought by fome, we could 
by no means infer, from this inftance of a little 
Bock upon a few inriprafticable mountains, in a 
-round, form of ten leagues diameter, the utility 
or prafticabiiity of fuch a government in any 
Other country. 

, The dilpofition to di vilion, fo apparent in all ic^ 
mocratical governments, however tempered with 
ariftocratical and monarchical powers, has fhewa 
itfcl^ in breaking off from it Guipufcoa'and Al- 
Jaba J and the only prefervative of it from othpr 
divifions has been the fear of their neighbours^ 
They always knfew, that as foon as they Ihould 
fall into fadions, or attempt innovations, the ^ 
court of Spain would interpofe, and prefcribd 
them a government not fo tauch to their taft^ 
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THE GRISONS. 

In the republic of the Three Leagues of the 
Grifons, the fovercign is all the people of a great- 
part of the ancient Rhetia. This is called a do- 
mocratical republic of three leagues, i. The. 
League of the Grifons, 2. The League Caddee. 
3. The League of Ten Jurifdiftions. Thefe 
three are united by the perpetual confcderttiori 
of 1472, which has been feveral tinies renewed. 
The government refides fovereignly in the com- 
mons, where every thing is decided by the plu- 
rality of voices. The commons eleft and inftru6t 
their deputies for the general diet, which is hdd 
once a year. Each league elefts alio its chief bt 
prefident, who prefides at the diets, each one in 
his league. The general diet aflembles one year 
at Ilanz, in the league of the Grifons; one year 
at Coire, in the league Caddee; and one year at 
Davons, in the league of Ten Jurifdiftions. There 
is another ordinary affembly, compofed ofchiefs^ 
and of three deputies from each league, which is 
held at Coire, in the month of January. Befides 
thefe regular affemblies, they hold congreffes 
whenever the neceffities of the ftate require them j 
fometimes of the chiefs alone, fometimes of cer- 
tain deputies from each league, according to the 
inriipof tance of the cafe : thefe aflemblies are held 
at Coire. The three leagues form but one body 
fit general affairs; and, although one league has 
more deputies than another, they count the voices 
without diftindion of leagues. They condudt 
feparately their particular affairs. Their country 
is, thirty-five leagues in lengthy wA thirty in 
breadth* 
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E^cn in this happy country, where there is 
more equality than in almoft any other, there arc 
noble families, who, although they live like their 
neighbours by the cultivation of the earth, and 
think it no difgrace, are very proud of the inn-. 
menfe antiquity of their defcent, and boaft of it, 
and value themfelves upon it, as much as Julius 
Caefar did^ who was defcended from a goddeis. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES OF THE LOW 

COUNTRIES. 

There are in Friefland and Overyffell, and 
perhaps in the city of Dort, certain remnants of 
democratical powers, the fragments of an ancient 
•difice, which may poflibly be re-erefted ; but as 
there is nothing which favours M. Turgot*s. idea^ 
I ihaJl pafs over this country for the prefent. 
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SV^ITZERtAND* 



MY DEAR SIR, 

IT is commonly faid, that fbme of the cantons 
of Switzerland are democratical, and othcfrs 
ariftocratical ; and if thefe epithets arc undcrftood 
only to mean, that one of thefe powers prevails 
in fome of thofc republics, and the other in the 
reft, they arc juft enough ; but there is neither a 
fimple democracy, nor afimple ariftocracy^ antK>ng 
them. The governments of thefe confederated 
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ftateis, like thofe of the United Provinces- of the 
Netherlands, are very connplicated, and there-? 
fore very difficult to be fully explained; yet th^ 
mod fuperficial inquirer will find the moft cvir» 
dent traces of a compofition of all the three powers, 
in all of thenn. 

To begin with the cantons commonly. reputed 
democraticaK 

PEMOCRATICAL CANTONS. 

APPENZEL.' 

The canton of Appenzel confifts of a feries' 
of vallies, fcattered amo/ig inacceflible rocks and 
mountains, in all about eighteen miles fqpare' 
The people are laborious and frugal, and have no 
commerce but in cattle, glides, butter, cheefe,' 
and a little linen made of their own flax, It hai 
no walled towns, and only two or three open 
boroughs, and a few fmall villages: iris, like 
New England, almoft a continued village, covered 
with excellent houfes of the yeomanry, built of 
wood, each" of which has its territory of pafture 
grounds, commonly ornamented with trees i neat- 
nefs and convenience are ftudied without, and a 
remarkable ipleanlinefs within. The principal 
part of the inhabitants have preferved the fimpli- 
x:ity.pf thepaftpraliife. As there are not, at moft, 
above fifty thoqfand fpuls, there canqot be more 
than ten thoufand men capable of bearing arms. 
it is not at all furpri0ng> among fo much freedonj, 
though among rocks and herbs^^ to hear of lite* 
raturp, and men oflctters who are an orn^^mentto 
jhw copnrry. , i .'/..', 
; ■■ ' '..•-' ^ . ,■ > . ' .P .4 ■ Never- 
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Neverthelefs, this fimple people, fo fmall \n 
number, in fo narrow a territory, could not agree. 
After a violent conteft, in which they weie in 
danger of a civil war, by the mediation of the 
other cantons, at the time of the Reformation, 
they agreed to divide the canton into two por- 
tions, the Outer and the Inner Appenzel, or 
Rhodes Exterior, and Rhodes I nterior. Each diC- 
tridt has now its refpeftive chief magiftrate, court 
of juftice, police, bandarct, and deputy to the 
general diet, although the canton has but one 
vote, and confequently lofes its voice if the two 
deputies are of different opinions. The canton is 
divided into no lefs than twelve communities; fix 
of them called the Inner Appenzel, lying to the 
caft ; and fix the Outer, to the weft. They have 
one general fovereign council, which is compofed 
of one hundred and . forty-four perfons, twelve 
taken from each community. 

The fbvereignty refides in the general affcmbly, 
which, in the interior Rhodes, meets every year 
at Appenzel, the laft Sunday in April ; but, in 
the exterior Rhodes, it aflfembles alternately at 
Trogen and at Hundwyl. In the interior Rhodes 
are the chiefs and officers, the land amman, the 
tything-man, the governor, the trealurer, the cap- 
tain of the country, the direftor of the buildings, 
the direftor of the churches, and the enfign. Tlie 
exterior Rhodes have ten officers, viz. two lafid 
ammans, two governors, two treafurers, two cap- 
tains, and two enfigns. The interior Rhodes i% 
fbbdivided into fix leffer ones, each of which has 
fixteen counfellors, among whom are always rwo 
chiefs. The grand council in the interior Rhodes, 
as alfo the criminal jurifdiftion, is compofed of 
one hundred and twenty- eight perfons, who af- 
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femble twice a year, eight daj/s after the general 
afiembly^ and^at as many other times as occaGgnsi 
require. Moreover, diey have alfo the litde 
council, called the weekly council, becaufc it 
meets every week in the year. The ej^terior 
Rhodes is now divided into nineteen commum*^ 
ties ; and the fovereignty of them confifts in thei 
double grand council of the country, called the 
old and new council, which alTembles once a year, 
eight days aft^r the aflembly of the country, a^ 
Trogen, or at Herifaw, and is compofcd of ninety 
and odd perfons. Then follows the grand coun- 
cil, in which, befides the ten officers, the reign- 
ing chiefs of all the communities have feats, the 
direftors of the buildings, the chancellor, and the , 
fautier, which make thirty-five perfons; the reign- 
ing land amman prefides. After this comes the 
litde council from before the fittern, which is 
held every firft Tuefday of each month at Tro- 
gen J the reigning land amman is the prefident> 
to whom always affifts, alternately, an officer* 
with a member of council from all the thirteen 
communities, the ch^cellor of the^ country, and 
the fautier, and confifts of twenty and odd perfons. 
The litde council from behind the fittern is held 
under the prefidency of the reigning land am- 
man^ whenever occafion requires ; it is held at 
Herifaw, Hundwyl, or Urnaefchen : at it aflHl 
the chancellor of the country, and the fauder, 
with the counfellors of the fix; communities be-* 
bind the/ittern, appointed for this fervice, 

L*et me alk, if here are not different orders of 
men^ and balances in abundance ? Such an 
handftU of people, Jiving by agriculture, in pri- 
mitive fimplicity, one would think ipight live 
very quietly, almoft without aqy government at 
ail i y etj inidead of being capable of coUe(5ting 
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all aothority into one aflembly, they fcem to' 
have been forcibly agitated by a mutual power 
ef repulfion, which has divided them into xskto 
commonwealths, each of which has its monarchr- 
cal power in a chief magiftratej ks ariftocratical 
power in two councils, one for legiflation, and 
the other for execution ; befides the two more 
popular affemblies. This is furely no fimple dc-^ 
mocracy. — Indeed a fimple democracy by repre-* 
fcntation is a contradiftion in terms. 
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X7NDERWALD* 



MY DEAR SIR, 

THE canton of Underwald confifts only of^ 
villages and boroughs, although it is twen- 
ty-five miles in length, and feventeen in breadth. 
Thefe dimenfions, it fecms, were too extenfive to 
be governed by a legiflation fo imperfedMy com- 
bined, and nature has taught and compelled them 
to (eparate into two divifions, the one above, and 
the other below, a certain large fbreft of oaks, 
which runs nearly in the middle of the country, 
from north to fouth. The inferior valley, below 
the foreft, contains four communities ;- and the 
fuperior, above it, fix. The principal or capital 
is Sarnen. The fovereign is the whole country, 
the fovereignty rcfiding in the general aflfembly, 
where all the males of fifteen have entry and fuf- 
frage; but each valley apart has, with refpeft to 
its interior concerns, its land amman, its officers 
of adminiftration> and its public aflembly^ com* 
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pofed of fifty **cight fenators, taken from the com- 
munities. As to affairs without, there is a ge- 
neral council, formed of all the officers of admi- 
niftration, and of fifty-eight fenators chofen iti 
the faid councils of the two valleys. Befides this, 
there are, for juflice and police, the chamber of 
feven, and the chamber of fifteen, for the upper 
valley, and the chamber of eleven for the lower. 

Here again are arrangements more complica- 
ted, and ariftocratical preferences more decided, 
in order to counterpoife the democratical aifem- 
bly, than any to be found in America ; and the 
Jand amman is as great a man in proportion as an 
American governor. Is this a fimple democracy ? 
Has this litde clan of graziers been able to col- 
ledt all authority into one center ? Are "there not 
three afTemblies here to moderate and balance 
each other ? and are not the executive and judi- 
cial powers feparated from the legiflative ? Is it 
not a mixed government, as much as any in 
America ? although its conftitution is not by any 
means fo well digefted as ten at leaft of thofe of 
the United States , and although it would never 
be found capable of holding together a great 
nation. 1 . 
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GLARISt 



KT DEAR SrRy 

THE canton of Claris is a mountainous 
country, of eight miles long and four widcj^ 
according to their own authors, perhaps intend- 
ing German miles ^ but twenty-five miles in length 
and eighteen in breadth, according to fome 
£nglilh accounts. The commerce of it is ia 
cheefe, butter^ cattle, linen, and thread. Ten 
thoufand cattle, and four thoufand ftieep, paftured 
in fummer upon the mountains^ conftitute their 
wealth. 

The inhabitants live together in a general equa- 
Key, and moll perfeft harmony ; even ihofe of 
the different perfuafions of Catholics and Protef- 
fants> who fometimes perform divine fervice in 
the farlne church, one after the other : and all the 
DfBccs of ftate are indifferently adminiftered by 
both parties, though the Proteftants are more ia 
number, and fuperior both in induftry and com- 
merce. All the houfes are built of wood, large 
and fblid, thofe of the richcll inhabitants differ- 
ing only from thofe of the poorer, as they are 
larger. 

The police is well regulated here, as it is 
throughout Switzerland. Liberty does not dege- 
nerate into licentioufnefs. Liberty, independence, 
and an exemption from taxes, amply compenfate 
for a want of the refinements of luxury. Therd 
are none fb rich as to gain an afcendency by lar- 
gelfes. If they err in their councils, it isi an 
error of the judgement, and not of the heart. As 
>-.::.. -. there 
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there is no fear of invafion, and they have no con* 
qucfts to make, their policy confifts in maintain- 
ing their independence, and preferving the pub- 
lic tranquillity* As the end of government is the 
greatcft happincfs of the greatcft number, faving 
at the fame time the ftipulated rights of all, go- 
vernments like thefe, where a large (hare of power 
is preferved by the people, deferve to be admired 
and imitated* It is m iiich governments tkit 
human nature appears in its dignity, honeft, brave, 
and generous. 

Some writetis are of opinion, that Switzerland 
was originally peopled by a colony of Greeks, 
The fame greatnefs of foul, the fame fpirit of in- 
dependence, the fame love of their country, has 
animated both the ancients and the moderns, to 
that determined heroifm which prefers death to 
llavery. Their hiftory is full of examples of vic- 
tories obtained by fmall numbers of men over 
krge armies. Irt 1388 the Auftrians made an 
irruption into their territory, with an army of fif- 
teen thoufand men ; but, inftead of conquering 
ihe country as they expected, in attacking about 
four hundred men pofted on the mountains at 
Naefel, they were broken by the ftones rolled 
upon them from the fummit: the Swifs, at this 
critical moment, rufhed down upon them with 
fuch. fUry, as forced them to retire with an im- 
menic lofs. Such will ever be the charafter of a 
people who prefer ve fo large a fhare to chemfelves 
in their legiflature, while they temper their con- 
ftitution, at the fame time, ^yith an executive 
•power in a chief magiftrate, and an ariftocratical 
power in a wife fenate. 

The government here is by no means endrely 
democratical. It is true, that the fovereign is 
the whole country,^ and the fovereignty refides ki 

the 
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the general aflcmbly, where each male of flftcert^ 
iwith his fword at his fide, has his feat and Vote* 
It is true, that this aflembly, which is annually 
held in an open plain, ratifies the laws, layi 
taxes, enters into alliances^ declares war^ and 
makes peace* 

But it has a firft magiftrate in a land annman> 
who is the chief of the republic, and is chofea 
alternately from aoiong the Proteftants and from 
among the Catholics*. The Proteftant remains 
three years in office; the Catholic two. The 
manner of his appointment is a mixture of elec- 
tion and lot. The people choofe five candi- 
dates, who draw lots for the office. The other 
great officers of ftate are appointed in the lame 
manner. 

There is a council called a fenate, conipofed 
of the land amman, a ftadthalder, and fixty-two 
fenators, forty-eight Proteftants and fourteen Ca*-> 
tholics, all taken from fifteen tagwen or corvces> 
into which the three principal qu^ters or parti- 
tions of the country are fubdivided for its more 
convenient government. In this fenate, called 
the council of i;^gency, the executive power re- 
fides. Each tagv^e;i or corvee furnilhes four fe- 
nators ; befides the borough of Glaris, Which fuf- 
hilhes fix. 

Inftead of a fimple democracy, it is a mixed 
government, in which the monarchical power in 
the land amman, ftadthalder or pro-conful, the 
ariftocratical order in the fenate, and the demo- 
cratical in the general aflembly, are diftinftly 
marked. It is, however, but imperfeftly ba- 
lanced ; Co much of the executive power in an 
ariftocratical aflembly would be dangerous ifi 
the higheft degree in a large ftate, and among a 
rich people. If this, canton could extend its do- 
minion;^ 



mmion, or greatly mulciply its numbers^ it would 
loon find the ncceflity of giving the executive 
power CQ the land amcnan^ in order to defend the 
people againft the fenate ^ for the fenate, althou^ 
it is always the rcfervoir of wifdom, is cternallj 
chc very focus o( ambition. 



LETTER VIIL 

V 

ZUG. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

THE canton of Zug is fmall, but rich, and 
. divided into mountains and plains. The 
fovereign is the city of Zug, and part of the 
country. It is divided into five quarters, which 
polTefs the fovereignty; the city of Zug is two, 
aind the country three, Mentzingen, Egeri, and 
Bar. The government is very complicated, and 
the fovereignty refides in the general affembly of 
the five quarters, where each male perfon of fif. . 
teen years of age has admittance and a voice. It 
afTembles annually, to ena£t laws and choofe 
their magiftrates. Thus thefe five quarters make 
a body of a democratical republic which com- 
mands the reft of the canton. They furnilh al- 
ternately the land amman, the head or chief of 
the ftate, who muft always refide at Zug with 
the regency of the country, although he is chofen 
by the fufirages of all the quarters colleftively* 
He continues three years in office when taken 
from the diftri6t of Zug, and but two when 
cho&n from any of the others. 

The 
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The council of regency, to whom the gtXitt^X 
adminiftration of affairs is entrufted, is compofed 
of forty fenators, thirteen from the city, tod 
twcnty-feven from the country. 

The city, moreover, has its chie/i its council^ 
and its officers apart, and every one of the other 
quarters has the fame. ' 

It is a total mifapplication of words to call 
this government a fimple democracy; for, al- 
though the people are accounted for fbmething, 
and indeed {or more than in moft other free go- 
vernments J in other words, although it is a free 
republic, it is rather a confederation of four or 
five republics, each of which has its monarchical, 
ariftocratical, and democratical branches, than a 
limple democracy^ The confederation, too, has its 
three branches; the general aflembly, the rc- 

tency of fcnators, and the land ammati j being 
ifferent orders tempering each other, as really as 
die houfe, council, and governor, in ^riy of the 
United States of America. 



LETTER IX. 

URI. 



MY DEAR SIR, 

THE canton of Uri, the place erf* the birA 
and rcfidence of William TcU, ibook oflF 
the yoke of Auftria in 1 308, and, with Switz and 
Underwald, laid the foundation of the peipetual 
alliance of the cantons in i3i5» The canted 
confiUs only of villages and little towns or bour>- 
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)^ades^ and. the whole is divided into ten genolTa* 
men, or inferior contimunities. It has no city. 
Altdorf, where the general affemblies are held, 
and the land amman and regency refide, is the 
principal village. 

The land amman and the principal magiftrates 
are elected in che general affembly, in which all 
the male perfons of fifteen years of age have a 
right to a feat and a vote. 

The fenate or council of regency, in whom is 
vetted the executive power, is compofed of fixty 
members, taken equally from each genoflamen, 
though they refide at the capital borough. Front 
this council are taken all the neceflary offi- 
i:ers. 

There are two other councils j one called the 
chamber -of levcn, and the other the chamber of 
fifteen, for the management of lefler affairs. 

The valley of Urfcren, three leagues in length 
and one in breadth, marches under the banners 
of Uri J but it is but an ally, connected by 
treaty in 1410. It has its proper land amman 
and council, and has alfo a bailiwick fubjedt 
to it. 

The village of Gerlaw is a league in breadth, 
and two in length : there are about a thoufand 
inhabitants. This is the fmalleft republic in Eu- 
rope : it has, however, its land amman, its coun- 
cil of regency, and its general aflembly of bur- 
gefles, its courts of juftice and militia, although 
it is laid there is not a fingle horfe in the whole 
empire. Such a diminutive republic, in an ob- 
/curc corner, and unknown, is interefting to 
Americans, not only becaufe every fpot of earth 
on which civil liberty flourifhes deferves their ef- 
tccm, but upon this occafion is particularly im- 

VoL. I. £ portan( 
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portant, as it (hews the impoflibility of erefting 
even the fmalleft government aniong the pooreft 
people, without,difFerent orders, councils, and ba- 
lances. 



Letter x. 

6 W I T Z. 
MY DEAR Sik, 

THE canton of Switz has the honour of giv- 
ing the name to the whole confederation^ 
bccaufe the firft battle for independency was fought 
there : yet it confifts only of villages divided into 
fix quarters, the firft of which is SwitZj where the 
ordinary regency of the country refides. The fo- 
vereign is the whole country j that is to fay, the 
fovereignty refides in the general aflembly of the 
country, where all the males of fifteen years of 
age have a right of entry and fufFrage. 

Yet they have their land amman, and their or-* 
dinary regency, at which tl^e land amman pre* 
fides, compofed of fixty counfellors, taken equally 
from the fix quarters* All the ncceflary officers 
are taken fi'om this council. 

There are^ befides, the fecret chamber, tht 
chamber of feven, and the chamber of nine> fot 
finance^ juftice, and police. 
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LETTER XI. 



ARISTOCRATICAL REPUBLICS. 

THE CANTON Of BERNE. 

1MY DEAR SIR, 
T is fcarccly pofllble to believe that M. Tur- 
got, by coUeifling all authority into one cen- 
ter, could have intended an ariftocratical aflcm- 
bly. He muft have meant, however, a fimple 
form of government of fome kind or other; and 
there are but three kinds of fimple forms, demo- 
cracy, ariftocracy, and monarchy. As we have 
gone through moft, if not all, tnc governments 
in Europe in which the people have any fhare, it 
will throw much light upon our fubjeft if we 
proceed to the ariftocracies and oligarchies ; for 
we (hall find all thefe \inder a neceffity of eftab- 
lifliing orders, checks, and balances, as much as 
the democracies. As the people have beeh ' al- 
Avays neceffitated to eftablilh monarchical and 
ariftocratical powers, to check themfclves from 
• irufliing into anarchy i fo have ariftocratical bo- 
dies ever been obliged to contrive a number of 
divifions of their powers to check themfelves from 
running into oligarchy. 

The canton of Berne has no other fovereign 
than the fingle city of Berne. The fovcreignty 
refides in the grand council, which has the legis- 
lative power, and the power of making peace, 
war, and alliances, and is compofcd of two hun- 
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dred counfellors and ninety-nine afreflbrs, tte 
cledion of whonn is made, by the fcizeniers and 
the fcnate, from the citizens, fronn whom they 
are fuppofcd virtually to derive their power; but 
a general aflfembly of the citizens is never called 
together on any occafion, or for any purpofe^ 
not even to lay taxes, nor to make alliances or 
^yar. To be eligible into the grand council, one 
muft be a citizen of Berne, member of one of 
the focieties or tribes, and at leaft in the thirtieth 
year of his age. 

The executive power is delegated by the grand 
council to thd fenate or little council, which is 
compofed of twenty feven perfons, including the 
two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, the two 
Creafurers of the German country, and of the 
pays de Vaud, and the four bannerets or com- 
pianders of the rnilitia, taken from the four firfl: 
tribes, for the four diftrids of the city. Vacan- 
cies in this fenate are filled up by a complicated 
mjktureof ballot and lot: twenty-fix balk, three 
of which are gold, are drawn out of a box by^ 
the feveral fenators ; thofe who draw the golden 
ones nominate three eleftors out of the little 
council ; in the fame manner, feven members are 
defignated from the grand council, who nomina,tc 
Teven eleAors from their body j thefe ten no- 
minate ten candidates to be voted for in the 
grand council : the four of thefe who have the 
moft votes draw each of them a ball out of a 
box, which has in it two of gold and two of fil- 
ver^ the two who draw the gold are voted for in 
the grand council, and be who has the moft 
votes is chofen^ provided he be married, and has 
been ten years in the grand council. 

Vacanci^^s in tHe jgrand council are filled up, at 
certain periods of about ten years, and two new 

members 
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fncmbcrs are appointed by each avoyer^ one by 
each feizenier and fenator, and two or three others 
by other officers of ftate: if there are more va-. 
cancies, they are filled by the eleftion of the fei- 
zeniers and fenators. 

• The feizeniers, who have this eleftive power, 
are drawn by lot from among thofe members of 
the grand council who have held the office of 
bailiffs, and who have finiftied the term of their 
adminiftration. The bannerets and feizeniers 
have, by the conftitution, an authority for three 
days in Eafter, refembling that of the cenfors in 
ancient Rome, and may deprive any member oif 
cither council of his place; but, as their (tvi^ 
tence muft be confirmed by the great council, 
.they never exercife their power. There arc -fil: 
noble families at Berne, who enjoy the precederKse 
of all iche other fenatOrs, although more ancieAt 
members, and have rank immediately after the 
bannerfcts. 

The principal magiftrates are, the two avoyers,. 
who hold their offices for life, the two treafu- 
rers^ who continue for fix ye^rs, and the fbiir 
bannerets, who remain only foun The avoyers 
officiate alternately a year; and the reigning 
.avoyer, although he prefides in council, in an ele- 
vated feat under a canopy, and has the public 
:fcal before him, 'has no vote except in cafes of 
equal divifions, and never gives his opinion un- 
lefs it is required. The avoyer, out of officCf 
is the fir ft fenator and prefident of the fecret 
council. 

The fecret council is compofed of the avoyer 
out of office, the four bannerets, the two trea- 
flircrs, and two other fecret counfellors taken 
;i(rom the fenate. In this body all aQairs that re- 
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quire fecrecy, and fome of thefe are of great im-* 
portance, are debated and determined. 

The grand council affembles and deliberates 
by its own authority at dated tinies, and fuper- 
intends all affairs, although the moft iniportanr 
are delegated generally to the fenate. The whole 
adminiftration is celebrated for its uncommon 
moderation, precifion, anddifpatch. 

There are feventy-two bailiwicks, diftributed 
in four clafles, comprehending a country of fixty 
leagues in length, or a third part of all Switzer- 
land, fubjedt to this city. The bailiffs are ap- 
jSoinced by lot from the grand council. They 
, were formerly chofen, but this method rendering 
^11 the members dependent upon a few who had 
the nrioft influence, it had too ftrong a tendency 
to an oligarchy. The bailiwicks are the moft 
profitable places, and are filled from the grand 
council. The bailiffs live in much Iplendour, 
and ^are able to lay up two or three thpufand 
pounds fterling a year, befides difcharging all 
their expences. They reprefent the fovercign au- 
thority, put the laws in execution, colled the re- 
venues, a6t as judges in civil and criminal caufesj 
but an appeal lies-laJBerne, in civil caufes, to the 
courts of juftice, and in criminal to the fenate ; 
but as the jjudges on appeal are perfons who ei- 
ther have been or dxped to be bailiffs, there is 
great reafon tu be apprehenfive of partiality. 

There is no i1 anding army, but every male of 

jQxteen is enK^ilcd in the militia/ and obliged to 

provide himi'cli an uniform, a mulket, powder 

. and ball ; and no peafant is allowed to marry 

.without producing his arrhs and uniform. The 

arms are in(pefted every year, and the men e:^- - 

. crcifed. There are arfexials of arhis at Beme,^nd 

ia 
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}n every bailiwick, fu£Bcient for the militia of the 
diftrift, and a fum of money for three months p^y, ^ 
The. dragoons are chofen from the fubftantial 
farmers, who are obliged to provide their o.>va 
horfes and accoutrements. There is a council of 
war, of which the avoyer out of place is prefiden.i; 
in peace ; in war, a general is appointed to com- 
lyiand all the forces of the ftate. 

There is a political feminary for the youth, 
called the exterior ftate, vvhich is a miniature of 
the whole government. The young nien aflem- 
ble and go through all the forms; they have 
their grand council, fenate, avoycrs, treafurcrs, 
banneret^, feizeniers, &c. : the poft of avoyer in 
fought with great afliduity* They debate. upoti 
pohtical fubjefls, and thus improve their talent? 
by exercife, and become more capable of ferving 
the public in future life. ^ 

The nobility in this country are haughty, aha 
much averfe to mixing in company, or any fami- 
liar converfatiqn with the common people : the 
con>mo(is are taqght to belieye the nobles fupe* 
riprs, whofe right it is to rule j and . they bcliev^ 
their teachers, and are vc^ry willing tp Ijc go- 
verncd. 
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LETTER Xil. 

FRIBOURG, 
MY DEAR SIR, 

THE canton of Fribqurg is ariftocratical, 
not haying more than forty families who 
can have any part in the government, Thefe all 
live very nobly j. that is to fay, without conimerce, 
' manufa&ure3> or trades. 

E4 file 
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The Ibvereignty and legillative authorities f^ 
fide in the council of two hundred perfons> connpo- 

.fed of the two avoyers, who are for life, twenty- 
two counfellors, four bannerets, fixty other coun- 
fellors, from whom the twenty-four who com- 
pofe the fenate, in which refides the executive 

, power, are taken when they are to be replaced, 
aqd one hundred and twelve others, whom they 
call the grand fenate of two hundred. 

The two avoyers are elefted by the plurality 
of fuffrages of all the citizens. They hold their 

' irtices for life, and prefide alternately a year. 
The twertty-two counfellors are alfo for life, and 
ifre defignated by lot, as well as the bannefets, 
whofe charges continue but three years. The 
fi^'alfo are nominated by lot, and are drawn 
frSrti the htrhdred and twelve, called the two 
Jiundred. Thefe laft come forward in the ftate 
hy the'prefentation and nomination of thefecret 
chamber, dompofed of twenty-four befides the 
Ibaimerets,' ivho are the chiefs of it. This cham- 
]t)er, whieh is fovcJreign, befides the right of no* 
trtination rcr the ftate, has atone that of correftion, 
knd of propeifing regulations. 

The two avoyers, the twenty-two counfellors, 
and the four bannerets, form the little fenate, 
which hears and determines civil caufes, and aC- 
fembles every day. . 

The affairs of ftate are carried before the grand 
fenate of two hundred. 

The tribes are corporations of tradefmen, who 
have no p^rt iq government, and who affemble 
in the abbays, only for the affairs of their oc- 
cupations, and all their ftatutes ai^e appix>ved or 
rejefted by \the fenate. 

T here Ve thirty-one bailiwicks fubjeft to this 
€antofl. ;The mcjhpd of determining , the mttn- 
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bcrs of the little fenate and fecret council is ano^ 
thcr check. The names of the candidates in ao- 
mination are placed in a box, containitig as many 
partitions as there are perfons,: the ballots a^c 
thrown into this box by th€ eledofs, without 
knowing how the names are placed; and the caii-* 
didate whofe name occupies the divifion, which 
receives by accident the moft ballots, has the lot. 
This is to guard againft the influence of families; 
for, among thofe few families from which alone 
any candidate can be taken, fome have more in- 
fluence than others. The canton contains fixty- 
fix thoufand fouls. Its land produces good pat 
ture, fome corn, and little wine ; it has no com- 
merce, and not much literature. It has moretroops 
in foreign fervice than any other canton in pto- 
•portion. As the rivers and lakes have a direft 
-coinmunication with the fea, they might have a 
Valuable commerce ; but as none of the perfoiis 
concerned in government can be merchants, no 
commerce can ever be in fafhion, except fhar ©f 
their noble blood to foreign fovereigns. It is no 
doubt much to the honour of their fidelity and 
valour to be chofen fo generally to be the life- 
gualxJs of princesi but whether they can vindicate 
fuch a trafHc, upon principles of jtiftice, hufnai- 
'fiity, or policy, or from the imputation of *a 
more mercenary fpirit than thatof ordinary com- 
merce, is for them to confider. The confervation 
of the oligarchy is entirely owing, however, to this 
mftom: for a youthful fiery nobility, at home in 
idlcnefs, would neceflarily become ambitious of 
popularity, and either procure, by intrigues and 
inuirreftions, a greater (hare of importance to the 
people, or let up one of the greateft' genius add 
citterpri7:e among them for a defpOt. In foreign 
fcrvicc they cxhairfl their rcflfcft years, and re- 
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turn, after the deaths of their fathers, fatigue«| 
with diffipation, to enjoy their honours an4 
cftates J to fupport thofe laws which are fo parr 
itial to their wilhes i and to re-affume the aianly 
ftmpiicity of manners yof their native country. 



LETTER XHI. 

SOLEURE. 
MY DE4R SIR, 

THE canton of Soleure, feven leagues iji 
breadth and twelve in length, contains fifty 
thoufand fouls, and the P^itrician fannilies are ip 
quiet poffeflion of ^1 the public offices. Tht 
iovereign is the city of Soleure > and the fove- 
reignty refides in the grand council^ confifting of 
two avoyers, who prefide alternately, and whote 
eleftion depends upon the cguncil, and ^11 the ci- 
tizens in general, who are divided intp elevep 
.tribes J of twenty-three of the thirty- three fena- 
tors taken from the tribes, ea^h of which furniflics 
three 5 and of fixty-fix members who reprefent 
.the citizens, and are t^ken alfo from the tribes in 
equal numbers, viz. fix from each tribe. 
,.. The fenate is conipofed of the'twq avoyers, and 
the thirty-three fenators taken from the tribes> 
making thirty-five in all, who arc called the little 
council, conduft the aflTairs of ftate> and judge. 
, caufes civil and criminal. The jtwo councils 
make togeth'erthe number of one hundred, with* 
out computing the avoyer in office, who prefides 
in chief. This body, named the grand council, 
.. makes laws and ftatutes 3 treats of alliances^ P^,^^^ 
. . "and 
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and war ; decides appeals in the laft refort ; elefts 
the treafurer, the fourth in rank in the ftate, and 
the exterior bailifFs. The thirty-three fen'ators 
confifl: of eleven alt-raths or fenior counfellors, and 
twenty-two yunk-raths or juniors. Upon the 
removal by death of one of the alt-raths, the 
cldefl: of the yunk-raths fucceeds him, aqd this 
vacancy is filled out of the great council, by. 
cleftion of the eleven alt-raths. From among the 
alt-raths, the two avoyers, the banneret, and the 
treafurer, the four principal magiftrates of the 
commonwealth, are chofcn ; and on the death of 
an avoyer, the banneret fucceeds to his place, 
after having gone through the formality of no- 
mination by the general aflenibly of citizens. 
Vacancies in the grand council are fupplied by 
the alt-raths from' the fame tribe to which the 
deccafcd member belonged. There is an annual 
meeting of the whole body of the citizens, in 
which the avoyers and banneret are confirmed in 
their places : the fenior and junior counfellors 
at the fame time mutually confirm each other. 
All thefe confirmations are matters of courfe, 
and mere form. AH other public employments 

' are dilpofed of by the fenate. 
• The revenues of the public, and falaries of of- 
fices, are very corifidel-abl^, and afibrd the few 

. diftinguiOied families very profitable emoluments* 
^he grand fautier is annually elefted by all the 
citizens. There are feveral tribunals and cham- 
bers : f he fecret council, formed of the two avoyers, 
the bannefet, the treafurer, the rtioft ancient of 
the fenators of the firft order or alt-raths, the 
fecretar'y of (late, and attorney- general : the 

. council of war : the council of jiiftice, which 
is compoled of fix member3 of the little council, 
and eleven members of the grand councilj one 
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of whom i$ furnifhcd by each tribe; the grand 
&utier prcfides in if, inftead of the avoyer in ofr 
fice: the confiftory, and the chamber of or- 
phans. This canton, has a large country fub^e^ 
to it, comprehending eleven bailiwicks. 

The foil is extremely fertile, yet there is a want 
€)f hands for agriculture, and population decreafes j 
although commodioufly fituated for commerce^ 
they have none. Thcfe circumftance^ are enough 
to ihew the blcffings of a government by a few 
noble families. They fhew another thing, ftill 
snore curious; to wit, the confequences of mixing 
the nobies and commons together. The latter 
Rave here been induced to reduce their own con- 
ftituiional fhare in tlie government to a mere former 
and complaifantly to refign all the fubftance into 
the hands of thofe'whom they think their natu* 
ral fuperiors: and this will eternally happep^^ 
fboner or later, in every country, in any degree 
corrfiderable for extent, numbers, or weaith> 
where the whole legiflative and executive power 
are in one affembly, or even in two, if they have 
not a third power to balance them. 

Let us by no means omit, that there is a .grao4 
arfenal at Soleure, as there is at Berne, well ftored 
with arms in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
,iants in the canton, and ornamented with the tro- 
jphies of the valour of their anceftors. 

Nor Ihould it be forgotten, that a defenfive 
alliance has fubfifted between France and feveral 
of thefe cantons for more than a century, %o the 
great advantage of both. Thefe republicans have 
found in that monarchy a fteady, faithful, gnd 
generous friend. In 1777 the alliance was renew-^ 
cd in this city of Soleure, where the French 
ambaflador refides ; and extended to all fhe can- 
tons. In the fornaer treaty an article- was- infertcdj^ 

that 
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that if any diflenfions (hovild arife between the 
cantons, his majefty fhould> at the requeft of one 
of the parties^ interpofc his mediation by all gen- 
tle means to bring about a reconciliation : but if 
thefc fliould fail, he fhould compel the aggreflbr 
to fulfil the treaties between the cantons and theii* 
ialiies. As this article was manifeftly incompa-* 
tible with that independence which republicans 
ought to value above all things, it has been 
wifely omitted in the new treaty i and it would 
have become the dignity of the Swifs charadcf 
to have renounced equally thofe penfions, which, 
ire called Argents de Paix et d'Alliance, as in- 
confiftent not only with a republican fpirit, but 
with that equality which ought to be the founda-^ 
tion of an alliance* 
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LETTER XIV. 



LUCERNE* 
MY PEAR SIR, 

THE canton of Lucerne comprehends a 
country of fixteen leagues long and eight 
wide, containing fifteen bailiwicks, befides feveral 
cities, abbays, monafteries, fcigniories, &c. The 
inhabitants are almoft wholly engaged in agricul- 
ture, and the exportation of their produce. Their 
commerce^ might be greatly augmented, as the 
fiver Reufs iffues fi-om the lake, pafles through 
the town, and falls into the Rhine. 

The city contains lefs than three thoufand 
fouls, has no manufactures, little trade, and no 
cncouragenrient for learning : yet the fovereign is 
this finglccity^ and the fovereign tyrcfidw in the 

little 
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little and great counciU having for chiefs tv^d 
avoyers, who are alternately regents* There arc 
five hundred citizens in the town, from whom a 
council of one hundred are chofen, who are no- 
minally the fovereignty j out of this body arc 
formed the two (Jivifions, the little council^ 
fenate, or council of ftate, confiding of thirty- 
fix members, divided into two equal parts of 
eighteen each, one of which makes choice of the 
Gtner every half year. The whole power is ac- 
tually exercifed by this body, the two divifibns 
of which adminillcr the government by turns. 
They are lijbjeft to no coutroul, are neither con- 
firmed by the fovercign council, nor by the citi-, 
zensi the divifion which retires confirming that 
which comes in. As the vacancies in the fenate are 
filled up by themfelves, all power is in poflefSon 
of a few Patrician families. The fon fucceeds the 
father, and the brother his brother. 

The grand council confifts of fixty-four per- 
fbns, taken from the citizens, ^vhoare faid to have 
their privileges 5 but it is hard to guefs what 
they are, as the eleftions are made by the little 
and great council conjointly. 

The adminiftration, the police, the finaftccsi 
and the whole executive power, is in the fenate, 
which is conltantly fitting. 

The grand council is affembled only upon 
particular occafions, for the purpofeof legiflation. 
The fenate has cognizajice of criminal caufes, but 
in capital cafes the grand council is convoked to 
pronounce fentence : in civil caufes an appeal lies 
from the fenate to the grand council -, but thefc 
appeals can be but aiere forms, the fame fenators 
wing in both courts. 

As the fenate conftitutes above a third of the 
grand council^ choofc their own members^ confer 

all 
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all fcmplbyments, have the nomination to ccclefi- 
aftical benefices, two thirds of the revenues of the 
canton belonging to the clergy, their influence 
tnuft be uncontroulable. 

The two avoyers are chofen from the fenate by 
the council of one hundred, and are confirmed 
annually^ The relations of the candidates arc 
excluded from voting : but all fuch checks againft 
influence and family connexions in an oligarchy 
are futile, as all laws are cyphers. There are alfo 
certain chambers of juftice and police. 

In fome few inftances, fuch as declaring war 
and making peace, forming alliances or impofing 
taxes, the citizens mufl: be aflembled and give 
their confent, which is one check upon the power 
of the nobles. 
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ZURICHi 



MY DEAR Sik, 

THE canton of Zurich coritains one hun-^ 
<lred and fifty thoufand fouls, upon an area 
of forty miles by thirty, abounds in corn, wine 
and all the ordinary productions of excellent paf- 
tures. Literature has been encouraged, and has 
conftantly flouriflied in this country, from the 
time of Zuinglius to that of Gefner and Lavatcr. 
The inhabitants are indufl:rious, their manufac- 
tures confiderable, and their commerce extenfive. 
In the city is a public granary, an admirable 
refource againfl: fcarcity, and a magnificent arfe- 
hal well filled with cannon, arms, and ammu- 
nition, particularly mufquet$ for thirty thoufand 

meni 
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nien ; the armour of the old Swifs warriors, 
the bow and arrow with which William Tell Iboi 
the apple^on the head of his fon — 

Who with the generous ruftics fate. 
On Uri's rock, in clofe divan. 

And wing'd that arrow, fure as fate. 
Which fix'd the facred rights of nian. 

The fovcreign is the city of Zurich. The 
Ibvereignty refides in the two burgomafters, iii 
the little council compofcd of forty-eight mem- 
bers, and the grand council compofed of one 
hundred and fixty-two members; all taken from 
thirteen tribes, one of which is of the nobles, and 
the other twelve of citizens. 

Although there are twelve thoufand fouls in 
the capital, and one hundred and fifty in the can- 
ton, there are not more than two thoufand citizens; 
In early times, when the city had no territory round 
it, or a fmall one, the citizens were in poffeffion 
of the government ; when they afterwards made 
additions by conqueft or purchafe, they ftill ob- 
ftinately held this power, and excluded all their 
new fubje<5ts. It is an hundred and fifty years 
fince a new citizen has been admitted : befides 
elefting all the magiftrates and holding all offices^ 
they have maintained a monopoly of commerce, 
and excluded all ftraqgers, and even fubjcfts of 
the canton, from conducting any in the town. 
Such are commons, as well as nobles and princes, 
whenever they have power unchecked in their 
hands ! 

There is even in this commercial republic a 
tribe of nobles, who confider trade as a humiliai- 
tiott. 

The 
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The Icgiflativc authority is vcfted in the grand 
council of two hundred and twelve, including 
the fenate. ^ 

The fenate confifts of twenty-four tribunes, 
alid four counfellors chofcn by the nobles, to 
thcfe are added twenty, eleftcd by the fovereign 
council J making in all, with the two burgomaf- 
ters, fifty : half of them adminifter fix months, and 
are then fucceeded by the reft. The burgomaftcrs 
arc chofen annually by the' fovereign council, 
and one of them is prcfidentof each divifion of the 
fenate, which has the judicial power, in criminal 
matters, without appeal, and in civil, with an 
appeal, to the grand counciK 

The members of the fenate arc liable to be 
changed, and there is an annual revifion of them, 
i¥hich is a great rcftraint. 
* The ftatc is not only out of debt, but faves 
money every year againft any emergency. By 
this fund they fupported a war in 1712, without 
any additional taxes. There is not a carriage in 
the town, except it be of a ftranger» 

Zurich has great influence in the general diet, 
which file derives more from her reputation for 
integrity, and original Swifs independence of Ipi- 
rit, than from her power. 
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LETTER XVL 

SCHAFFHAUSE. 
MV JDEAR SIR, 

THE fovereign is the city of SchafThaufe. 
The citizens, about fixteen hundred, are 
divided into twelve tribeSi one of which confifts 
of nobles, and eleven are ordinary citizens. 
Vol. I. F The 
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The fovereignty refidei in ibe Tittle and grand 
cgbnciku 

The fenate, or lixtle council of twenty^fivc^ ha3 
the executive power. 

The great counciU cw)prifing the feaate, hat 
tkc IcgiflatiVe, and finally decides appeals. . i 

The burgomafters are the chiefs of the repub- 
Iic> and alternafiely prefide in both co^acils. 

Bcfides thcfe, there are the fecret council^ of 
(qven of the higheft odicers.; the chaaiber of 
juftice, of twenty-five> including the prefidcrtt ; 
the pr^orian chamber,^ of thirteen^ including: 
the pceTid^nt i. the conf^ory, of nine ; and tbo^ 
chamber of account$c of nine* The Qitjfi baik 
ten bailiwicks &bje£i: to. it. 
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TUB CitV OF MULHOUSB* 

The fovercign is the city.: the ibvereignty te-^ 
Ades in the little and the grand council* The 
fcfler council is connpofed of tw.enty-feur perfonsj 
viz. three burgomaftcrs, who prefidc by turns, 
each one fix nnonths> nine counfcilors, and twelve 
tribunes^ who fucceed by ele<^ion> and are taken, 
from the grand council. . 

The grand council is compofed of feventy- 
eight, viz. the twenty-four of the lefler council, 
thirty-fix member^ of the tribes, fix from ^ach, 
and eighteen taken frprn the b^dy of the citizens, 
and eleded three by each one of the fix tribes* 
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%m r^pubUc of Bjie^n^ coKt^^ !*& tba^^fiai^- 
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The regency is compofed of the great council, 
in which die legHlativc iuthdrlty refides, confift- 
ing of forty members ; and of the little council, 
coitipoied of twenty-four, who have the cxccu-* 
live. 

Each of thefe councils eleft their o^ti mem* 
btrs, from the fi!x confraternities of the city. 

The burgomafter is chofeA by the two cotin* 
cilsj prefides at their meetings^ and is the chief 
of the retfency j he cdrttiniies in office for life, 
although ne goes through the form of an annual' 
confirmation by the two councils, when the other* 
magiftr^es filbmit to the fame ceremohy. The 
burgomafter keeps the feal, and, with the ban-* 
niret, thd treafurers, and the fecretary, forms the 
cicohomical chamber, and the chamber of or* 
phah's. 

This town fends deputies to the general diets, 
Ofdinary-and extraordinary^ 
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t»E REPUB'tIC OH* »T. G'ALr. 



>MV' DEAtl SIR) 

HE republic of St. Gall is a league and a 
half in circumference, and contains nine 
tlibufand* fouls.* The inhabitants arc very induf- 
trious in manufaftures of linen, muflin, and em- 
Irfddify} have ah excerifive commerce) and arts, 
fdent'es, and literature, are eftcemcd and culti- 
-n: i Fa vated 
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vated among them. They have a remarkable 
public library, in which are thirteen volumes of 
original manufcript letters of the firft reformers. 
To fee the different effefts of diflFerent forms of 
government on the human charafter, and the liap- 
pinefs and. profperity of nations, it would be 
wbrth while to compare this city with Conftancc, 
in its neighbourhood. 

. This happy and profperous, though diminutive 
republic, has its grand council of ninety perfons, 
its litdc council of twenty-four, and three burgo- 
ipafters. The little council confifts of the three 
burgomafters, nine fenators, and twelve tribunes. 
The grand council confifts of all the little coun- 
cil, and eleven perfons from each tribe ; for the 
city is divided into the fociety of the nobles, and 
fix tribes of the artifans, of whom the weavers 
are the principal. 

Befides thefe there arc, the chamber of juftice, 
the chamber of five, and fome others. 



GENEVA. 

In the republic of Geneva, the fovereignty rc- 
fides in the general council, lawfully convened, 
which comprehends all the orders of the ftate, 
and is compofed of four findics, chiefs of the 
republic, prefidents of all the councils s of the 
leffer council of twenty-five; of the grand <:oun- 
cil pf two hundred, thpu^ it confifts of two 
hundred and fifty when it is comjplete j and of 
all the citizens of twenty-five years of age. The 
rights and attributes of all thefe orders of the 
ftatc are fixed by the laws. The hiftory of this 
city deferves to be ftudied with anxious attention 

by 
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by every American cirizen. The principles of 
government, the neceflity of various orders, and' 
the fatal efFefts of an imperfeft balance, appear 
no where in a ftronger light. The fatal (lumbers 
of the people, their invincible attachment to a 
few families, and the cool deliberate rage of thofe 
families, if fuch an exprcffion may be allowed, 
to grafp all authority into their own hands, when 
they are not controuled or over-awed by a power 
above them in a firft magiftrate, are written in 
every page. I need only refer you to Dr. d'lver- 
iiois*s Hiftorical and Political View of the Con- 
ftitution and Revolutions of Geneva in the eigh- 
-teenth Century, which you received from the au^ 
thor, to convince you of this. 

Let me add here, that the fafts relating to the 
Swifs cantons, and their environs, mentioned in 
thcfe letters, are taken from the ^arante Tablet 
Folitiques de la Suijfey par C. £• Faber, Bernois^ 
J^ajieur^ a Bi/hvillery in 1746 ; with fome addi- 
tional obfervations from the beautiful Sketches of 
Mr. Coxe, which I fend you with this letter, 
and which you will find as inftruftive as they are 
entertaining. 

The petty council. is indifferently called the 
council of twenty-five^ the petit council^ or theyj- 
mte. 

The council of fixty is a body elefted by the 
fenate, and meets only for the difcuffion of fo- 
reign affairs. 

The grand council, J^nd council of * twp hun- 
dred, are one and the fame body ; it is ftill called 
the council of two hundred, though it now con- 
fids of two' and hundred fifty members. 

The general council, called indifcriminately 
t\ic Joverei^H council, the general djfembfy, ihtjbve-^ 
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T£ign ({ff^mlly^ the ajfemhly qf the people y or the 
council general^ is compofed of all the citizens or 
freemen of twcntv-fivc years of age. 

At the time of the Reformation^ every affair, 
irnportan.t or trifling, was laid before the general 
aifTembly j it was both a deliberating and afting 
body, tha.t airways left^the cognizance of details 
to foyr findics : this was neceffary, in that time 
of danger, to attach the afFeftions of the citizensi 
xp the uipi)ort of the commonwealth by every en-, 
dearipg tie, " The city was governed by two fin- 
dics of its own annual eleftion. The multipli- 
city pf affairs had engaged each findic to nomi- 
nate fbnie of the principal citizens to ferve as af- 
leflbrs during his adminiftration ; thefe afleflbrs,^ 
called cOunfcllors, formed a council of twenty- 
^ye perfbns. In 1457 the general council de- 
?r?^» tbat the council of twenty-five fhould be 
apgmented to fij^ty. This body^ in 1526, wai 
augmented to two hundred.. 

'Thus far the ariftocratical gentlemen proceeded 
upon democratical principles, and all is done by 
th? general ^ffembly. At this inftant commences, 
the Hrff overt aft of ariftocratical ambition.—- 
W^rm ip their feats, they were loth to leave them, 
or hofd them any longer at tlie will of the peo- 
ple. With all the fubtlety, and all the fagacity 
and addf els which is charafleriftic of this order 
of men in every age and pation, tfiey prevailed oa 
the people to relihquifli for the future the righ^ 
of elefling counfcllors in the general aflembly j 
4nd the people, with their cKaradteriftic of fimpli- 
city, and unbounded confidence in theiir rulers^ 
when 'they love them, bec^ame the dupe§^ an4 
paffed ^law, that the t;wo councils fhould fpr the 

futijire cled, or at ieafl approve, and affirm', eac^ 
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other. This is a naturtU arid unavoidable cTFcft 
of doing all things in one aflembly^ or colledihg 
all authority into one center. When magiftrates 
and people meet in one aflembly, the former wiM, 
for ever do as they pleafe, provided they proceed 
with any degree of prudence and caution. 

The confequence vj^as, that the annual reviews 
were a farce ; only in a very few inftances, for 
egregious faults, were any excluded j and the two 
councils ' became perpetual, and independent of 
the people entirely, l^he iHufiohs of ambitipn 
are very fubtle : if the motives of thefe magill 
trates, to extend the duration of their authority, 
were the public good, we muft confefs they were 
very ignorant. It is moft likely they deceived 
thennfelves as well as their conftituents, and mif*. 
took their own ambition for patriotifm : bqit this 
is the progreffive march of all affemblies j none 
can confine themfelves within their limits, wneri 
they have an opportunity of tranfgreffing them. 
Thefe magiftrates foon learned to confider their 
authority as a family property, as. all others in 
general, in fimilar circumftances, ever did, and 
ever will. 

They behaved like all others in another refpeil 
too : their authority being now permanent, they 
ioQnriediately attack the findics, and transfer their 
powe:r to themfelves. 

The whole hiftory of Geneva, fince that pe- 
riod, follows of courfe : the people, by their fu- 
]pinenef§, had given up all balances, and betrayed 
their own privileges, as well as the prerogatives 
4>f their f^rft magiftrates^ in:o the hands of a few 
families, 

Thf people of Geneva, as enlightened as any, 
nave^icver confidered the neceffity of joining with 
tijt findics, npr the findics that of joining the 
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people, but have conftantly aimed at an impofli- 
bility, that of balancing an ariftocratical by a 
democratical aflenibly, without the aid of a, third. 
power. 
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LETTER XVIII. 



XUCCA. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

THE governnnent of this republic is faid ta 
be purely ariftocratical ; yet the fupreme 
power is lodged in the hands of two hundred and 
forty nobles, with the chief nnagiftrate at their 
head, who is called confalloniero, or ftandard* 
bearer, and has the executive power. This ma- 
giftrate is af&fted by nine counfellors, called am- 
ziani, whofe dignity lads but nine months; he 
has a life-guard of fixty Swifs, and lives in the 
republic's palace, as do his counfellors, at the 
public expence: after fix years he may be re- 
ehofen. The eleftion of all officers is decided in 
the fenate by ballot, 



GENOA. 

The legiflative authority of Genoa is lodged 
in the great fenate, confifting of feniors, or the 
doge and twelve other members, with four hun- 
dred noblemen and principal citizens, annually 
cleded. All matters of ftate are tranfadted by; 
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the feniors, the members of which hold their 
places for two years, aflifted by fome other couii^ 
cils ; and four parts in five of the fenate muft 
agree in pafling a law. The doge is obliged to 
refide in the public palace the two years he en- 
joys his office, with two of the feniors, and their 
families. The palace where he refides, and where 
the great and litde council, and the two colleges 
of the procuratori and gouvernatori affemble, is 
a large ftone building in the center of the city. 
At the expiration of his time, he retires to his 
own houfe for eight days, when his adminiftra- 
tion is either approved or condemned ; and in the 
Jatter cafe, he is proceeded againft as a criminaL 
At the eleftion of the doge a crown of gold is 
placed on his head, and a fcepter in his hand, as 
king of Corfica ; he is attended with life-guardsj 
is clothed in crimfon velvet, and ftyled Mod Se- 
rene, the fenators Excellencies, and the nobility 
Illuftrious. 

The nobility are allowed to trade in the whole- 
fale way, to carry on velvet, filk, and cloth ma* 
nufaftures, and to have fhares in merchant fhips $ 
and fome of them, as the Palavacini, areaftuaU^ 
the greateft merchants in Genoa. 

The extent is about one hundred and fifty-two 
Vpilcs, the breadth from eight to twenty miles. 
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LETTER ;}5:iX. 

VENICE. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

THE republic of Venice has exifted longer 
than thofe of Rome or Sparta, or any othef 
that is known in hiftory. It was at firft demo- 
cratical, and th<?ir magiftratcs, under the name 
of tribunes, were chofen by the people in a ge- 
neral aflcmbly of them, A tribMnc was^ appointed 
annually, to diftribute juftice on each ctf thofc 
iflands which this people inhabited. Whether 
this can be called colledting all authority into one 
center^ or whether it was not rather dividing it 
into as many parcels as there were iflands, this 
fimple form of government fufficed, in fo fmall a 
community, to maintain order for fome timcj 
but the tyrannical adminiftration of the tribunes, 
and their, eternal difcords, rendered a revolution 
Bcceflary ; and after long altercations, and many 
projefts, the people, having no adequate idea of 
the only natural balance of power among three 
cjrders, determined that one magiftratc fliould be 
chofen, as the center of all authority— -the eter- 
nal refourcc of every ignorant people, harraffecj 
Vith democratical diftraftions or ariftocratical en- 
croachments. This maeiftrate muft not be called 
king, but duke, and afterwards doge i he was to 
be for life, but at his death another was, to be 
chofen; he was to haye the nomination of all 
magiftrates, and the power of peace and war. 
The unbounded popularity and great real merit 
of Paul Luc Anafefte, added to the preffure of 
tribunarf tjfrannyi and the dianger Ot a foreign 
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enemy, aeeomplifhed this revolution. The tiev 
doge was to confult only iuch citizens as he 
Ihould judge proper : this, inftead of giving hiai 
a conftitutionj^l council, nnade hini the mafterj 
he however fent polite meffages tt> thofe he fikc4 
beft, praying tha{ they would come arid advilq 
hiai. Thefe were foon called pregadi, as tha 
doge's council is ftijl called, though they ^c 
i|ow independent enough of him. The firft an4 
fecond doge governed mildly ; but the third made 
the people repent of their confidence s after fer-r 
ving the date <by his warlike abilities, he enilaved 
it; and the people, having no conftitutional mean^ 
to reftrain hini, put hiai to death in his palaCCji 
and refgdved to aboliQi the office^ Hating alike 
the name of tribune and of doge, they would have 
a matter of the rnilitia, and he fliould be annu- 
ally eligible. ^ Faftions too violent for this trao* 
fient authority arofe ; and, only five years after, 
the people abolifhed this office, and reftored the 
power of the doge, in the perfon of the fon of 
him whom in their fury they had affaflinated. For 
a long courfe of years after this, the Venetian 
hiftory difclofes fcenes of tyranny, revolt, crueU 
ty, and aflaffination,* which excite horror. Doges, 
endeavouring to make their power hereditary, ai^ 
foci^ting their eldeft fons with them in office,,ancl 
both together oppreffipg the people \ thefe rifing, 
ai\4 murdering thepfH Of driving them into ba- 
ilifli^ment, never once thinking of introducing a 
ihir^ order between them and their firft magif^^ 
trjLte, npr any o^her form of government by 
which his power or theirs might be limited. la 
the |iEfnth century, a fon of their doge took arms 
^aipft bis father^ but was defeated, baniihqdi^ 
^nd ^decj^r^d, inc^pabk of ever being doge ; yefi 
W>. fooner was the father dead* than this worthlefs . 
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fon was clcflyd, and brought back in great pomp 
to Venice : he became foon a tyrant and a mon- 
fter, and the people tore him to pieces, but took 
no meafqre to frstmc a legal government. The 
city increafed in commerce, and by conquefts, 
and the new fubjefts were not admitted to the 
privileges of citizens : this acceffion of dominion 
alimented the influence of the doge. There was 
no aflembly but that of the people, and another 
called the council of forty, for the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice* This body, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, formed fomcthing like a plan of govern-. 
mtnu 

Although the defcendants of the ancient tri- 
bunes and doges were generally rich, and had a 
fpontaneous rclpe£t fhcwn to the antiquity of their 
families, they were not properly a nobility, ha-^ 
ving no legal rights, titles, or jurifdiAions. As 
any citizen might be eleded to a public officc^i 
and had a vote in the aflfemblies, it was neceffary 
for the proudeft among them to cultivate the good 
will of the multitude, who made and murdered 
doges. Through all thefe contefts and diflen- 
fions among a multitude, always impatient, often 
capricious, demanding, at the fame time, all the 
promptitude and fecrecy of an abfolute monar- 
chy, with all the licence of a finr^k democFacy,^ 
two things wholly contradictory to each other^j, 
the people had, , to their honour, ftill maintained 
their right of voting in aflfembly, which was a 
gre^ privilege, and nobody had yet dared to 
aim a blow at this acknowledged right of the 
people. ... 

The council of forty now ventured to propofe 
9 plan like. that of Mr. Hume in his idea of a 
perfe(% Qoowonwealthj and like that which our 

friend^ 
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frknd. Dr. Price, informs us was propofcd it%' 
the convention of Maflachufctt's. 

The city was divided into fix diftrifts, called: 
feftiers. The council of forty propofed, that 
each of thefc partitions (hould name two elec- 
tors, amounting to twelve in all, who (hould 
have the power of choofing, from the whole city, 
four hundred and feventy, . who fhould have the 
whole power of the general^ affcmbly, and be' 
called the grand council. 

The people were amufed with fine promifes of 
order and regularity, and confoled with aflertions 
that their right of eleftion ftill continued, and* 
that thofe who fhould not be chofen one year, 
raight be the next : and, not perceiving that this 
law would be fatal to their power, fuffered that 
ariftocracy to be thus founded, which fubfifts to 
this hour. The next propofal was, that a com« 
mittee of eleven (hould be appointed to name the 
doge. Though the dcfign'of reducing the peo- 
ple to nothing might have been eafily fcen in thefc 
manoeuvres, yet the people,, wearied, irritated, 
and difcouraged, by eternal difcords, agreed to 
both. 

The council of forty having thus fecured the 
people, turned their eyes to the doge, whofe au- 
thority had often been perverted to the ptirpofes 
of opprefiion, and, having no legal check, had 
never been reftrained' but by violence, and all 
the confufions which accompany it. They pro-* 
pofed that a privy Council of fix fhould be apr 
pointed for the doge, one from each divifion of 
the city, by the grknd council themfelves, and 
that no orders fhould be valid without their con- 
currence : this pafTed into a law with unanimous 
applaufe. They then propofed a fenate of fixty, 
who were to be ele(^ed out of the grand council, 

and 
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ind to be called the;pffgadi : this io6 was dfJ*- 
prb ved. The grand cdttncil of four huodred and 
ftventy^ the fenatc of lixty, the file counfellorsj 
and eleven elcftors, were accordingly all chofenf 
And the laft were fwom to^ chobfe a dogi* without- 
jjai'tiality, favour, or aiFedioA: and the ncW-t 
chofcn dogcy having taken care to diftribuce mo*^ 
.ttcy among, the rtiultitude, was reed ved withuni*^- 
Vti^fal accJamatioms^ In his reign was inilitiitedj'^ 
by permiffion of the pope, the Curious cefeniony 
6f wading the fea, by a ring caft intx) it, injlg^ 
mtm vefi et perpetui imperii. Under the next"* 
dbgc the avogad6rs wei'e inftituted to fee that 
the laws were fully executed. 

In the thirteendi century, fix new magiftrates, 
called corredors, were created by the fcnaie, ta^ 
inquire into all abiifeis during the reign of a de- 
cerfed doge, and report them to the knate ; and 
it was cn^edi that the fortune of the doge fhould 
indemnify the flate for whatever damage it had- 
foffered during his adminiflration : and thclfe cor- 
reftors have been appdhted at the deCeafe o^ 
every doge fince that time; In the ne:ft reign^ ; 
a new tribunal of forty was ercfted, for the tfial^^ 
of civil caufesf. In the thiffeenth ccfntury^ a new 
method of appointing the doge, by the famous ' 
baJlorof Venice; a complicated mixttiit- of choicer 
aAd chance; w^s adopted^ 

Each of the grand counlclloi^, noW atigrtiehtcd V 
to forty-one to avoid the inconvenience of ail v 
eaual divifion,' draws ^ a bill out of a bOx> con*^ , 
taiining thirty gilt, and the'reft white ; thoife whd-; . 
draw the gilt ones go into another room^ whei* ^ 
is ;« btnt* with thirty balk/ nine ' of whjch^ are -^r 
gilt^ draw again, and thofe who obtain die gik^ 
brfl^are'the^/^^^/^Sar^i wljo cho€ife'f9rty,t»rn*;.:, 
prfehittding^bettlfelvteiti^at'iiumbef i dfeforty; ' 

A by 
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by repeating the whole procefs, are reduced tq 
twelve fecond ekEtorSj the firft of whom name* 
three, and the reft two a piece : thefe twenty-five 
draw again from as many balls, nine of which ar^ 
gilt ; this reduces them to. nine third eU3ors, each 
oiF whom choofes five t which forty-five are re- 
duced, by a repetition of the ballot, to eleven 
fourth ekSors, and they have the appointment of" 
forty-one, who are the dired eledors of die doge.. 
TThe choice generally turns Opon two or three 
candidates, whofe names are put into another box 
and drawn out : the firft whofe name is. dr awti 
retires, and proclamation is made for obje£lions» 
againft him : if any are made, he comes in, and is;, 
heard in his defence : then the eleftors proceed to 
determine by ayes and noes y if there are twenty-* 
five ayes, he is chofen, if not, another name XS: 
(-ead, and the fame decifion repeated, until there . 
arc twenty-five in the affirmative. 

The grand council, ever anxious to limit the 
power of the doge, foon thought it improper that 
the public adts fhould be figned by chancellors, 
appointed by him, and accordingly determined. 
to appoint this officer themfelves. . . 

The fenatethen began to think it too great ^ 
refpedt to the people to have the new doge pre* 
f(?nted to them for their acclamations, and or- 
dained that a findic fhould, congratulate him in. 
the name of the people on his eledlion. The p3* 
pulace^ who had weakly furrendered their rights, 
w.ftre very angry at being deprived of this fhow^ . 
and. proclaimed a doge of their oWn > but be: was 
afiraid.of the conteft, and retired, and the people^ 
having no man of weight to head them^ gave up; 
this pcwnt. 

^hc new doge^ wha bad much contempt foe: 
pppular gprernioejDti and fome jcefeatmeat for tbei 

iUght 
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flight oppofition he had met with, procured ± 
law to be pafled, that all the members of the 
grand council (hould hold their places for lifc^ 
and tranfmit them to their pofterity, and that their 
cledions by the people's electors fhould ceafc* 
This eftablifhment of an hereditary legiflitive 
nobility, no doubt, fliocked the citizens in gene- 
ral, but chiefly thofe of ancient families, who 
were not at that moment menrtbers of the grand 
council ; to filence thefe, the mod powerful q( 
them were received into the grand council, and. 
others were promifed that they fhould be admit-* 
ted at a future time. Commerce and wars foon 
turned the attention of the reft of the people 
from all thought about the lofs of their privileges* 
, Some few, however, fomc time after formed a plan 
not to convene the people in a body, and new- 
model the conftitution, but to aflaiTmate the doge 
and council all together. The plot, which was 
carried on by the plebeians, was discovered, and the 
chiefs executed. Another originated amongft the 
nobles, fome of them of the grand council, who . 
being of very ancient families, could not bear to 
fee fo many citizens raifcd to a level with them- 
fclves, and others of the moft diftinguiflied pF 
thefe, who were not of the grand council, and - 
had not been received afterwards according to-, 
promife. This produced a fkirmifli in the piyy^, 
but fome of the confpiring nobles were killed^ 
the reft routed, and many executed ; but it.wa^^ 
thought prudent to admit feveral of the nripjt difci , 
tinguifhed families^ Tliefe two confpirac^es^pro* 
duccd a council of ten, upon which werc-after*. - 
wards engrafted the ftate inquifltion. .; 

Great care is taken in Veoice to balance oiic ^ 
court againft another, and render their powers 
mutual checks to^acb aiher# . Tht college called^ 
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tKfc feigniorjr, was originaUy compofed of the 
idoge and fix councilors j to thefe were added fist 
lof the grand council chofen by the fenate, and 
called the favii or fages ; then five more for land 
affairs, and then five for fea affairs^ in the robm of 
whom, five yourtg noblemen are now chofen every 
fix months> who attend, without a vote, for their 
education j to thefe were added the three chiefs of 
the criminal court, from a jcaloufy of the power of 
the college, which is both the cabinet council, and 
the reprefentative of the ftatci giving audience and 
anfwers to ambafiadors, to agents of towns, and 
generals of the army ; receives all petitions, fum- 
mons the fenate^ and arranges its bufinefs. 

There is ohe inftance of a doge's concerting a 
Iconfpiracy to ihake off the controul of the fenate^ 
but as it was an old man of fourfcore, whofe 
young wifei on whom he doted, was not treated 
with fufficient refpeft by the riobility, we need not 
wonder, that he had not fenfe enough to thihk of 
introducing a regular^ well-balanced conititutioh 
by i, joint concurrence of the people; and the no^ 
bility ;. the whole plan was to mafikcre the grand 
council ; and although he engaged in this defign, 
ibme of the highefl: officers, and a large party^ 
the plot was difcovered> the doge himfelf tribd> 
condemned^ and beheaded^ as fo infamous a piece 
of mad villainy juftly deferved; 

A ptihdual execution of the laws is; no doubt, 
tffcDtial to the exiftence of this ftate; And there 
are ftriking inftances of perfons punifhing their 
neareft relations with the mod: unrelenting feve« 
rity ; without this^ the doge on one hand, or the 
people on the other, i^ould foon think of a union 
againft the ruling nobility. The ariftocracy i$ 
always fagiK:ious, and knows the neceffity of a ri* 
gorous impfrtiidityy in order to pidlprye. its 
Voi., !• Q power^ 
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power, and all the barriers vft have described 
have been eredtcd for this purpofe : but all would 
be i^fufficient to reftrain their pafTions without the 
lions nnouths and the (late inquifitors ; thefe were 
engrafted on the council of ten. This terrible 
tribunal is (bvereign in all crimes againft the 
ftatc J it confifts of ten chofen yearly by the grand 
council ; the fix of the feigniory affift, and the 
doges prefidc when they pleafe. Three chiefs, 
appointed monthly by lot, to open all letters, 
feize the accufed, take examinations, and profe- 
cute the prifoner, who is clofely confined, al- 
lowed no council, and finally acquitted or con- 
demned to death, in public or private, by die plu- 
rality of voices. This was the original tribunal, 
but it was not found fufficient, and the ftate in* 
quifitors were ereftcd in the beginning of the fix- 
tecnth century. This tribunal confifts only of 
three perfbils, all taken from the council of ten, 
^ho have authority to decide, without appeal, on 
the life of every citizen, the doge himfclf not ex* 
cepted. They employ what fpies they pleafe ; if 
they are unanimous, they may order a prifoner to 
be ftrangled in gaol, or drowned in the canal, 
hanged in the night, or by day, as they pleafe.; 
if they are divided, the caufe muft go before the 
council of ten, but even here, if thfc guilt is 
doubtful, the rule is to execute the prifoner kl 
the night. The three niay command accefs to the 
houfe of every individual in the ftate, and haive 
even keys to every apartment in the diical palace, 
may enter his bed-chamber, break his cabinet^ 
arid fearch his papers. By this tribunotl have 
doge, nobility, and people, been kepi in awbi 
and retrained f^om violating the laws, and to 
this is CO be afcribed the long duracioa of thia 
ariftocracy. . 
' 3 . . Such 
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Such ^re the happy eflTefls of the fpirit of fa- 
milies, when they arc not bridlecTby an executive 
authority, in the hands of a firft magiftrace on 
one hand, and by an aflembly of the people in 
perfon, or by adequate reprefentation, on the 
other. Such are the bleflings which, in courfe of 
ages, fpring from a negleft in the beginning, to 
dtablifh three orders, and a perfeft balance be- 
tween them. There can be, in the nature of 
things^ no balance without three powers. The 
ariftocracy is always more fagacious than an a(^ 
fembly of the people colleftively, or by repre- 
fentation, and always proves an overmatch in po- 
licy, fooner or later. They are always more cun- 
ning too than a firft magiftrate, and always make 
of hii;n a doge of Venice, a mere ceremony, un- 
Icfi he makes an alliance with the people to fup- 
port him againft them. What is ihe Whole hif- 
toiy of the wars of the barons but one demon- 
ftration of this truth ! What are all the ftanding 
armies in Europe, but another ! Thefe were all 
given to kings by the people, to defend them 
againft ariftocracies. The people have been ge- 
nerally of M. Turgot's mind, that balances, 
and different orders, were unneceflary, and, harraf- 
fcd to death with the domination of noble fa- 
milies, they have generally furrounded the thrones 
with troops to humble them. They have fuc- 
ceeded fo far as generally to make the nobles de- 
pendent on the crown, but. having given up 
the balance which they might have held in their 
own hands, they are.ftill fubjeft to as much 
ariftocratical domination, as the crowns think 
proper to permit. In Venice, the ariftocratical paf- 
fiori for curbing the prince and the people has 
been carried to its utmoft length* It is altonifli^ 
" c ' G 2 ing 
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ing |o oiafly, that any man will accept the office 
61 doge". Thcfc fagacious nobles, who always 
Kno>y at leaft the vicpsand wcakneflesof the hii*- 
rfaah iitart better than princes oir people, faw tha^ 
there would be generally vanity enough in an in- 
dividual to flatter himfelf, that he had qualities 
-to go through his adnniniftration without incur- 
ring cenfure, and with applaufe ; and farther, 
that the frivolous diftinftion of living in. the ducal 
palace, and being the firft' man in the nation, 
Shoogh It wercr only the firft among equals, would 
tem^t molt men ro rifque their lives and fortunes, 
and accordingly it has fo happened. There has 
been an uncommon folicitude all along to reftrain 
liis power J this, no doubt, was to prevent him from 
a pofliibility of negociating with the people againft 
them : on the other hand, there has been uncom- 
mon exertions to annihilate every power, every 
liope in the people; this was to prevent them 
from having a legal poflibility of applying to the 
dpge for affiftance. All this together would not, 
fiowever, have fucceeded, if death, in the fhapie of 
the inquilition, had not been made to ftare both 
doge and people in the face upon the iirfl: thoi^ht 
of conferring together. 

The nobles are divided into fix clafles. 
I, Twelve of the mofl ancient families. 0* Fpur 
families that in the year 880 fubfcribed to the 
building of the abbey of St Gcojige. ,3., Tbofc 
whofe names were written in the golden book, irt 
1296. 4. Thofe that were ennobled by the public 
in 1385. 5. Thofe who purchafed their nobility 
for one hundred thoufand ducats in 1646. And 
6. The ftrangers who have been received into the 
number of nobility : the whole make about two 
thpufand five hundrcdi. 

There 
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There arc four councils : i. The doge and (!z 
iignoria. i^ The coniiglio grande^ in which all 
the nobles have feats and voices. 3. Config^io 
de pregadi, of 250, and is the foul of therepub* 
lie. 4. ConfigUo proprio delli diegi^i«-^d the ftate 
ioquilitors^ 
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THB LOW COUNTI^IBS* 

He&e were a Stadthold^r, an afleri)bly of the 
States General, a council of date : the Stadtholder 
hereditary had the comnnand of armies and navies^ 
' and appointment of all officers, &c. 

Every province h^d an ^ffembly befides, and 
every citjr, burgornaftcrs, couqfeUors, and fche-^ 
pens or judges, bte^TKi^ W hoolt officer^ and bi$ 
dienders, for the poUce. 

The hiftory of this country^ and its complin 

- cated CQnilitutionsi affords an inexhauftibjie ftore 
of n^ateriak to our purpof^ ; but, confidering the 

- critical ficuation of it, prudence didt^tes to pafs it 
over : with aQ the faga^ity, and oiore wifdom 

- than Venice or 3eri>e, i; h;^s always had more 
confidcration of the people th?n either^ and has 

iven n^re authority ta the firft ip^iftrate : they 
ive^never liad any ei^clM^ve prefSa-epces pf fami^ 

'- A^t& ov ubblest O^ef We^ by law at kaft^ beeq 

- '^Mn SO aU jfieft 
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, S ENGLAND, 

MV DBAR SIR, 

POLAND and England. The hiftones of 
thefe countries would cortfirm the general 
principle we contend for : the laft efpecially. But 
who can think of writing upon this fubjeft after 
Dc Lolnhe, whofe book is the bcft defence of the 
political balance of three powers that ever Was 
written ? 

If the people arc not equitably reprefented in 
the houfc ot commons, this is a departure in 
prafticc from the theory.— ^If the lords return 
members of the houfe of commons, this is a(i 
additional difturbance of the balance : whether 
the crown and the people in fuch a c^fe^ will not 
fee the neceffity of uniting in a renicdy, arc 
queftions beyond my pretenfions : I only contend 
that the Englifh conftitution is, in theory, the moft 
ftupendous fabric of human invention, both for 
the adjuftment of the balance, and the prevention 
of its vibrations ; and that the Americans ought 
to be applauded inftead of cenfured> for imitating 
it as far as they have. Nqt the formation of lan- 
guages, not the whole art of navigation and Ihip- 
building, does more honour to the human urider- 
ftanding than this fyftem of government. The 
Americans have not indeed imitated it in giving a 
negative, upon their legiflature, to the executive 
power ; in this refpeft their balances are incom- 
plete, very much, I confefs, to my mortification : 
in other refpefts^ they have fome of them fallen 

Ihort 
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Ihort of perfeftion, by giving the choice of fomc 
militia officers^ &c. to the people— ^thefe are how- 
ever fmali mattjcrs at prefent. They have not 
made their §rft magiftrates hereditary, nbr their 
fenators : here they differ from die Englilh confti- 
tution, and with great propriety. 

The Agrarian in America is divided into the 
Hands of the cgmmon people in every ftate, in fuch 
a manner, that nineteen twentieths of the property 
would be in the hands of the commons, let them 
appoint whom they could for chief magiftrate and 
fenators : the fovereignty then, in faft, as well as 
morality, muft refidq io the whple body of the 
people ; and an hereditary king and nobility, who 
fliouJd not govern a9cording to the public opinion, 
would infallibly be tumbled inftantly from their 
places : it is not only mod prudent then, but ab- 
hlut^ly neceflary, to avoid continual violence, tp 
gjy^ i;$e. people a legal, conftitutipnal, and peace- 
able mode of changing thefe rulers, whenever they 
diftpver l.mproper principles or difpofitions in 
iheni. In tne prefent ftate of fociety, iarid with 
ihe prefent manners, this may be done^ not only 
without inconvenience, but greatly for the happi- 
^efe .and profperity of the country. In iuturp 
ages, if the prefent dates becooie great nation^ 
fich^ powerful, and iuxvirioiis, as well as nutnerous, 
their own feelings and good fexifc will diftate to 
jthem what to do': they may rnaK;e tranfitions t6 
a neafer refemblance of the tirltiih conftitulion, 
by a frclh conyentioDj without the fmalleft intej(- 
ruption to liberty, , But this will never become 
jiccepiry, until, gfe^t cjuaatiries of property ih^l 
(get into few H^d3. 

'ifhe truth is„' that the people have ever go- 
y<jrqcd in ^'ppr.ica : all the weight of the rdyil 
governors aiacl councils, even bacl^ed with fleets 
"••^'-* ' ' " ' •'■ G 4 • ' and 
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2f\d armies, have never been able to get the ads 
vantage of them, who have always ftood by their 
houfes of rcprclentatives in every inftance, aiid 
carried all their points; and no governor ever 
ftbod his ^ound againft a reprefentatiye aflembly i 
as- long as he governed by their advicci he wa$ 
happy ; as foon as he differed from thentx he wa^ 
liTretchedj and foon obliged to retire. 
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LETTER XXI. 

POLAND. 
MY PEAR SIR, 

THE king of Poland is the firft ma^iftraie. 
in the Republic, and derives all his zuthontf 
^^om the nation.--^He has not the power to make 
]iaws> raife ta:N:es^ contrad alliances, or declare 
^ar, nor to coin nrioney, nor marry, without the 
-ratification of the diet. 

The fenate is compofed of the clergy and nobi- 
lity; the third eftace, or people, is not ib niudi as 
Itnown. The grand marlhal, the marlhai of die 
.court, the chancellor, vice chattcellorj, and t^e 
treafurer^ are the firft fenators. 
" The ndbility, or gentry, polTefs the ^gnities 
^and employ mentSj^ in which diey never pemmt 
: Jlrangersjr or the commonalty, to have any partioi- 
^^atiofi ; they ele£t their king, and woi^ nc*cr 
fuSer the fenate to make' themfelves mafters of this 
- tlcaipn. ^hc peafants are flarres to the gentryj; 
histying no prdpert^, all theii* acquifidons are rtuule 
^ for their mafter&i aind are expofed to all tbdr paf-« 
'^fi^nS;^ aiKl'arrQjpj^&dk ^tiiiiraiiiity. { - ' S 
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The general diets, which arc ufually held at 
Warfaw or Grodno, arc precedcd[ by particular 
aflemblies of palatinates, in which the deputies are 
chofen for the general affembly, and inftruftcd; 
the deputies aflennbled in general diet proceed to 
the elc^ion of a niarfhal, who h^s a yety extraor- 
dinary power, that of impofins filencc on whoni 
he pleafes \ he is the chief or ^aker of die a£|> 
icmbly. 

At the death, abdication, or depofidon of % 
king, the primate calls the affenntjly of the clfcc* 
tors to an open field near Warfaw. Here the 
cleftors take an oath not to feparate yntil they 
fliall have unanimoufly elefted a king, nor to 
render him, when elefted, any obedience, until he 
has fwprn to obferye the p^a conventa, and the 
Jaws, 

-: The candidates muft let their gold glitter, an^ 
give fplcndid entertainments, which muft be car- 
Tied into debauch : the nobility are captivated 
with the attraftions of magnificence and Hunga- 
rian wine, and infallibly declare in favour of the 
candidate who caufes it to flow in the greateft 
profijfion. The ambaf&dors enter upon intriguesj^ 
*cvcn in public : the not)ility receive their prefentSji 
"iHl thtir fuffrages with imppnity, and render tlie 
-throne venal, bxit often behave with little fidelity 
to the candidate in whofe intereft they pretend to 
Tiije engaged, and, forgetting the prefents they have 
rrcceived, cifaoufe the caufe of a more wealthy 
tXMTipetitor without hefitation. When the candl- 
^'date has gained all the fuffrages, he is declare^ 
r^kihg, and fworn to obferye ' the j&^£}^ conventa, 
|uxd the laws, and then crpWDcd. The Poles arc 
■'■ polite and friendly, hut magnificence is the foiUe 
of the mobility, and they facrifice all things ^o 
liixury: ^ thqy ;&JdQm fe^^ 
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them in thcif own country, and treat their infe- 
riors with an air of abfolutt* authority, they live 
in all the fplcndor of princes. This is the account 
cf the Abbe des fontaines in the year I7j6 j tt 
fs to be hoped things are fince changed for thf 
better ; but if this account was then true> wlio caq 
wonder at what has happened fince ! 

Here again is no balance ; a king, and an afr 
fembly of nobles, and nothing nnore : the nobler 
jjiere difcover their unakerable difpofition, when-* 
pyor they have the power, to lin^it the king^» au* 
Ihority ; and there being no mediating power pf 
IJje people, colledtivcly orreprefentatiyely, betweea 
.thena, the confequence has been, what it always 
.ivill be in fuch a (lafe, confuQon ;^nd ca^mity, • 
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LETTER XXH, 

POLANDi 

» » 

MY DEAR SIR, 

SINCE the letter concerning Poland was ieiit 
you, Mr. Coxe's travels into that kiogdonoy 
&c. have fallen into my hands ; and they contain 
fo many fafts material to our argumwt, that 
it is very proper to fei>d you the fubftance of this 
account ^ indeed there is fcarcely a book in the 
world, in any manner relative to. the hiftory of 
government, or to. thofe branches of philofophy 
on which it depends, which is > not nauch to our 
purpofe. 

• In the moft ancient times, which records or 
hiilory elucidate^ the moa^chy of Poland^ like 



:^\[ odbersdenomixtated feudal, was in. theory and 
pretenfion abfolute. The barons too, in this 
country as in all others, were very often impa- 
,tient under fuch reftraint. When the prince was 
an able ftatefman and warrior^ he w^s able to 
prcferye order ; but when he was weak and indo- 
lent, it was very coainnon for two or three barons 
in conjufiftion to make war upon him ; and feme* 
pmes it happened that.all together leagued againft 
hkn at once. In every feudal country, where the 
people had not the fcnfe and fpirit to make them-^ 
ielves of importance, the barons became an 
ariOiocracy, inceflfandy encroaching upon the 
crown,; and, under pretence of limiting its autha- 
ritys took away from it one^ prerogative after an- 
other, until it was reduced down to a mere doge 
of Venice, or avoyer of Berne ; until the kings, by 
incorporating cities and granting privileges to thje 
people, At ihera up againft the nobles, and ob- 
tained by their means Handing armies fufficienc 
10 contr.oul both nobles and conimons. 

The monarchy of Polandj nearly abfolute, 
funk in the courfe of a few centuries, >yithout any * 
violent convulfion, into an ariftocracy. 

It came to be difputed whether the mbnarcbjr 
was hereditary or elcdlive, and whether its autbo- 
jity Avaa fov.ereign or limited. The firft queftiqn 
is refolvcd, by fuppoHng that the crown continued 
always in the fame family, although, upon the 
death of a king> his fucceilbr was recognized 
in an aflembiy of the nobles. The fecond 
.may be anfwered by fuppofing, that when the 
king was adive and capable, he did as he 
pleafed ; but v(hen he was weak, he was di6tated 
to by a licentious nobility. Caflimir the Great 
retrenched the authority of the principal barons^ 
lind gram^d inwiumti^ tp tbe Ic^r xiobility and 

gentry} 
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gentry ; well aware that no other expedient could 
introduce order, except a liniitation of the vaft 
influence, pofleflcd by the palatines or principal 
nobility. If this prince had been poflefled of any 
ideas of a free government, he might eafily have 
formed the people and inferior gentry into an af- 
fembly by thenfifelves, and, by uniting his power 
witK theirs, againft the encroachments of the no- 
bles upon both, have preferved it. His nephevr, 
Louis of I^ungary, who fucceeded him, being a 
■foreigner, was obliged by the nobility to fubfcribe 
conditions at his accefiion, not to impofe any 
taxes by his royal authority, without the eonkht 
of die nation, that is, of the nobles^ for no other 
nation is thought on : that in cafe of his demiic 
without male heirs, the privilege of appointing a 
king f^puld revert to ^h^ nobles. In confecjuencc 
of thi3 agreenien( Louis was allowed to afcend the 
throne : having no ij^ with a view of ihforirig 
thcfuccefljon to Sigiftnundhisfon-in-law>hejprb- 
mifed to diminifli the taxes, repair the fortfieflts 
>at his' own expence, and to confer no offices or 
id^nities Q^ foreigners. 

Louis died : but Sigifmund was emperor, and 
. Aerefbre powerful^ and might be formidable to 

.y:^jncy9 immunities. The P6|es, awife^of this, 
: yioUted (he compact with Louis, negfefted ^gif. 

, imind, anc^ eledied Ladiflaus, upon his ratifying; 

- I^uis's promifes, and marrying his daiighter^^ 
Ladiflaus, having relinquiihed the right (rf ipi-- 

*::pofing taxes, called an affcmblv of prdates; ba- 

^.Vvifons, ancl; military gentlemen^ in their re^eftivc 

5. j^Qlfii^e?, Jn order to obtain an addimonal tfibbte. 
Theie provincial ^jdfemblies gave birth' to the die.^ 
tJoe^^. vithifh now no longer retain the power of 

:::flr9i6li|f;fnoney in their ieveral diftriiSlS^ 'but only 
flc£t the nuncios pr rcprefefti^tiVci'fbr the dii^ 
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Ladidaus the third, the fon of the former^ 
purchafed his right to the fucceflion, during the 
life of his father, by a confirmation of all the 
conceffions before granted, which he folenrinly 
ratified at his acceluon. Caffimir the third, bro^ 
ther of Ladidaus the third, confenteid to feveral 
further innovations^ all unfavourable to regal 
perogative.— One was the convention of a na-^ 
tional diet, invefled with the fole power of grant- 
ing fupplies. Each palatinate or province was 
allowed to fend to the general diet, befides the 
palatines and other principal barons, a certain 
number of nuncios or reprefentatives, chofcn by 
the nobles and burghers. I^ it not ridiculous^ 
that this reign Ihould be confidered by the popular 

.party, as the sera at which the freedonn of the 

. conflitution Was permanently eflablifhed ? This 

. freedom, which confifts in a king without autho- 
rity J a body of nobles in a (late of uncontrouled 

/anarchy; and a peafantry groaning under the 
yoke of feudal defpotifm : the greateft inequality 
of fortune in the world ; the extremes of riches 

, and poverty, of luxury and mifery, in the neigh-^ 
bourhood of each other; a univerfal corruption 
and venality pervading all ranks ; even the firfl 
nobles not blufhing to be pcnfioners of fore%n 
courts; one profefiing himfelf publicly an Auf- 
trian, another a PrufTian, a third a. Frenchman, 

. and a fourth a l^uflian ; a country without manu<« 
fadures, without commerce, and id every view 

, the moft diftrefled in the world*— But to proceed 
with an enumeration of the raeafures by which 
they have involved themfelves in thefe pitiablo 
circumftances : 

Caffimir was involved in feveral unfuccefsful 
^ars, which exhaufted his treafures : he applied 
io thq dkt for fublidies^ 

^ ■ Etefjr 
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Every fopply w^s accompanied with a lift of 
grievances, and produced a diminution of the 
royal perogative. The barons, at the head of 
their vaffals, were bound to fight, and the king 
could require fuch feudal fervices in defence of 
the kingdom : but Caflimir the third, to obtain 
pecuniary aids, gave up the power of fummon- 
ing the nobles to his ftandard, and of enafting 
any law without the concurrence of the diet. 
John Albert, to procure an eleftion in preference 
to his elder brother, affented to all the immlinities 
extorted from his predeceflbrs, and fwore to their 
obfervance, in 1469. Alexander, his fucceflbr, 
declared in 1505, the following limitations of 
fovereign authority to be fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, i. The king cannot impofc taxes. 
2. He cannot require the feudal fervices. 3. Nor 
alienate the royal domains. 4. Nor enaft laws. 
5. Nor coin money. 6. Nor alter the procels in 
the courts of juftice. Sigifmund the firft Itjc- 
ceeded Alexander, and under his reign the Polilh 
conftitution was the moft tolerable, as the pro- 
perty of the fubjcft was beft fecured, and the crown 
had confiderable influence: but this did not 
fatisfy the nobles. Under Sigifmund Auguftus, 
fori and fucceflbr oT Sigifmund the firfl:, that fa- 
vourite objeft of the Polifli nobles, the free elec- 
tion of the king was publicly brought forward, 
and the king obliged to agree, that no future 
monarch fhould fucceed to the throne, unlefs 
freely elefted by the nation : before this, the fo* 
vereigns upon their accefllon, though formally 
raifed by the confent of the nation, ftiU refted 
their pretenfions upon hereditary right, always 
ftiling themfelves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. 
Sigifmund Augufl:us was the la^ who bore that 
titles at his death, in 1572, all title to the crown 

from 
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from hereditary right was . formally abolifhed, 
and the abfolute freedom of ekftion eftabliftied 
«p6n a permanent bafis : a charter of immunities 
was drawn up at a general diet, a ratification of 
which it was determined to exaft of the new fove- 
rcign, prior to his eledion. This charter, called 
paSia conventdy contained the whole body of privi- 
Jeges obtained from Louis, and his fucceflbrs, 
with the following additions: i. That the king 
(hould be eleftive, and that his fucceflbr fhould 
never be appointed during his life. 2. That the 
diets, the holding of which depended folely upoa 
the will of the kings, fhould be aflembled every 
two years. 3. That every nobleman or gentleman 
in the realm (hould have a vote in the diet of elec- 
tion. 4. That in cafe the king fhould infringe the 
laws and privileges of the nation, his fubjefts^ 
Ihould be abfolved from their oaths of allegiance* ' 
From this period the pa£la convent a^ occafionally 
enlarged, have been confirmed by every fovereign 
at his coronation. 

Henry of Valois, brother of Charles the ninth 
of France, who afcended the throne after the con- 
ftitution was thus new-modelled, fecured his 
eleAion by private bribes to the nobles, and by 
ftipulating an annual penfion to the republic from 
the revenues of France. His example has been 
followed by every fucceeding king, who, bcfides 
an unconditional ratification of the pa£la conventa, 
has always been conflrained to purchafc the crown^ 
by a public largefs, and private corruption. Such 
is Polifh liberty, and fuch the bleffings of a mo- 
narchy eleftive by a body of nobles. 

Under Stephen Bathori, the royal authority, 
or rather the royal dignity, was farther abridged, 
by the appointment of fixteen fenators, chofen 
at each diet, to attend the king, and to give theip 

opinion 
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opinion in all matters of importance, (o that he! 
could not liTue^any decree without their confent; 
Another fatal blow was given to the perogative 
?n i57?> ^y taking from the king the fuprenric 
jurifai^^ion of the caufes of the nobles r it was 
cnafked, that without the concurrence of the kin^^ 
each palatinate fliould eleA in their dietines their 
own judges, who (hould form fupreme icourts of 
juftice, called tribunalia rtgni^ in which the caufes 
of the nobles ihall be decided without appeal ^ a 
mode which prevails to this day. 

In the reign of John Callimir, in 165a, was 
introduced the libernm veto, or the power of each 
nuncio to ipterpofe a negative, and break up a diet^ 
a privilege which the king himfelf does not enjoy; 
When the diet was debating upon tranfaftions 6( 
the utmoft importance, which required a fpeedf 
decifion, a nuncio cried out, '< I ftop the pro- 
^< ceedings/' and quitted the aflembly : and i 
venal fa(^ion, who fupported his protbft, unheard- 
of as it was^ obtained the majority, and broke ufl 
the aflembly in confufion. The conftitution 
was thus whpUy changed, and an unlimited fcope 
given to faction. The innovation was fupported 
by the great officers of ftate, the general, trea* 
furer, and marfhal, who being once noniinated 
by the king, enjoyed their offices for life^ rcfpODi^ 
iible only to the diets, confcious that they could 
at all times engage a nuncio to proteft^ and thus 
elude an inquiry into their adminiftration ; it was 
alfo fupported by the adherents of many noblea 
accufed of capital crimies before the diet, the only 
tribunal before which they coui4 be tried i atttbo 
nuncios who oppofed the ralfing of additional 
/ubfidies by taxes, which the exigencies of die. 
ftate then demanded, fecooded the propo&l of 
putting an end to the aflembly. But the priocipai 

1 caui^ 



taiife of all were the foreign powers^ intereftf d «> 
foment confuiions in the Poli(h councils. Before 
thisj they were obliged to fecurc a majority ; al^ « 
terwards, they might put ah end to any diet ihh 
friendly to their views, by corrupting a fingic 
member. This veto broke up (even diets in the 
reign of John Caffimir, four under Michael^ fe- 
Ven under John Sobicfki, and thirty during the 
reigns of the two Augufti. In confequence of 
this necefiicy of unanimity, which they call the 
deareft palladium of Polifli liberty, Poland has 
continued above a hundred years alnnofl: without 
Jaws. . 

But as the king dill beftowed the (hirofties> or 
royal fiefs, which are held for life, and conferred 
the principle dignities and great offices of ftate; 
he was fiill the fountain of honour, and maintain^, 
cd great influence in the councils of the nations i 
but this^laft branch of the royal prerogative w^ 
lately wrefted from the crown at the eftablifliment 
of the permanent counciL 

Thus it appears in the hiilory of Podand^ att 
in that of Venice^ Genoa, Berne^ Soleure, and 
all others, that the nobles have continued with-^ 
out interruption to fcramble for diminutions of 
the regal authority, tografp the whole eieecutive 
power, and augment their own prii^ileges j land 
navr attained a direA ariftocracy^ ukidei^a mo-» 
narchical nam^ where a few are above 'the con* 
troul of the laws, while the many are deprived 
of dieir proteftion. 

The prcfent wretched ftate of the towns, com^ 
pared with their former fiourifhing condition; 
the poverty of the peafants, whofe oppreffions 
have increafcd in proportion to the power of the 
nobles, having loft a protedtor when the king 
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lofl: his weight in the conftitution ; the total con^ 
fijfion in all public affairs; the declenHon of im'» 
portance, and lofs of territory — all Ihew that ab- 
iblute monarchy is preferable to fuch a republic* 
Would twelve millions of inhabitants, under an 
Engliih conftitution, or under the conftitution 
of any One of the United States, have been par- 
titioned and difmembered ? No ; not by a league 
of all the abfolute fovereigns of Europe againft 
them at once.— Such are the eflFedts of coUedling 
all authority into one center, of negleAing an 
equilibrium of powers, and of not having tnrec 
branches in the legiflature. 

The praftice of cantoning a body of foldicrs 
near the plain where the kings are ele£ted, has 
been adopted by feveral foreign powers for near a 
century i and, although it may be galling to the 
nobility, prevents the efFufion of blood that for- 
inerly deluged the ailembly. This was done, at 
tlie election of Suniflaus Auguftus, by the em- 
prcfs of Ruflia and the king of Pruflia ; five 
tlioiifand Rullian troops we;re ftationed at a fmali 
c)iftancc from the phun of Vola. 
. Stanifliaus was in the thirty-fecond year of his 
a^ewhen heaicen^ed the throne, in i76> From 
his virtues and abilities, the faireft hopea were 
. conceived of his raifmg Poland from its deplo- 
xable ficuation $ but his exertions for the public 
good were fettered by the conftitution, by tlie 
factions of a turbulent people, and the intrigues 
of neighbouring powers. His endeavours to in* 
(roduce order at home, and independence abroad, 
which would have increafed the power of h^s 
country, and her confideration with foreign na- 
tions, alarmed the neighbouring powers. The 
ipirit of religious intolerance produced a ciyjl 
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.yar^ and the fcnate petitioned the ambafladqr 
from Petcr(burgh, not to withdraw the Ruflian 
troops. The royal troops, aided by the Ruf* 
Tians, whofe difcipline was fuperior^ were in fa^ 
vourof religious liberty. The confederates, fe- 
cretly encouraged by Auftria, aflifted by the 
Juries, and fupplied with money and officers by 
the French, were able to protraa hoftilities frond 
1.768 to 177a: during tnis period the attempt 
was made to aflfaflfnate the king. 

Count t^ulaiki, who was killed in the fervice 
of the United States, is faid to have planned an 
cnterprize' fo much to his difhonour. No good 
caufe ever was, or ever will be, fervcd by aflafli- 
nation ; and this is happily, in the prefent age^ 
the univerfal fenfe of mankind. If a papal nun** 
CIO was found in Poland, capable of blefling the 
weapons of confpiracors againft this tolerant king^ 
Jhe was a monfter, whofe bloody bigotry the libe- 
ral fpirit of the Pope himfelf muft, at this en- 
lightened period, abominate. The king did him* 
felf immortal honour by his interccffion with the 
diet to remit the tortures and horrid cruelties de« 
dreed by the laws of mod kingdoms in Europe 
egainft treafon^ and by his moderation towards all 
the confpirators. 

We are now arrived at the confummation of all 
panegyrics upon a fovereignty in a fingle afTem** 
bly-Khe partition. 

PrufTia was formerly in a ftate of vafTalage tx> 
this republic; Ruffia once faw its capital and 
throne poflelTed by the Poles -, and Auuria waft 
indebted to John Sobicfki, a fbvcreign of this 
country, for tompelling the Turks to raifc the 
ficffe of Vienna, but a century ago. A rcj^ublic 
fo lately the protestors of its neighbourS4 would 
not« without the moft palpable imperfeftions ia 
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the orders and balances of its government, have 
declined in an age of general improvement, and 
become a prey to any invader-^much Icfs would 
it have forced the world to acknowledge, that 
the tr^nilation of near five millions of people, 
from a republican government to that ot abfb- 
lute empires and monarchies, whether it were 
Ame by right or by wrong, is a blcffing to them. 
The partition was projeftcd by the king of Pruf- 
fia, who communicated it to the emperor and 
-cmprefs. The plague was one circumftance, and 
the Ruffian war againil the Turks another, that 
favoured the defigh ; and die partition-treaty was 
figned at Peterfburg, in February 1772, by thjB 
•Ruffian, Auftriani and Pruffian plenipotentiaries* 
The troops of the three courts were already in 
poffifffion of the greateft: part of Poland, and 
■tfac confederates were foon difperfed. The par- 
titioning powers proceeded with fuch fecrecy, that 
only vague comefturcs were made at Warfaw, 
and that brd Cathcart, the Englifh minifter at 
PctCTfburg, obtained no authcmic information of 
the treaty until two months after its fignature* 
TJie formal notification, to the king and (cnzxt 
at Warfaw,' was made by the Imperial and Pruf- 
fian ambaffadors, in September 1772, of the pre- 
tenfions of their courts to the Polifti territory. 
The remonftrances of thekhigand fenate,as wcM 
as thofc of the courts of London; Paris, Stodk- 
holm, and Copenhagen, had no effe£t; and the 
moft humiliating record that ever appeared iii 
the annals of a republic is fecn in the king's fum- 
tnons— ^* Since there are no hopes from any 
" quarter, and any further delays w'dl only tend 
^* to draw down the moft dreadful calamities 
^ upon the remainder of the dominions which 
^ arc left to the republic, the diet is convened 
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*' for the 19th of April, 1773* according to the. 
*f will of the ^hree courts ; ncvcrthelcfs, in order 
** to avoid all caufc of reproach, the king, with. 
^' the advice of the fenate, again appeals to the 
*^ guarantees of the treaty of Oliva." It is not 
to be doubted, that if there had been in Poland, 
a people in exiftence, as there is in Holland, to. 
have given this amiable prince only the autho- 
rity of a ftadtholder, he would havcfaid, *^ I will 
" die in the laft dicch/' 

Of the difmcnfibercd provinces, the Ruffian,, 
which is the largtfl; territory, contains only one. 
million and a half of fouls y the Audrian, which, 
is the moi^ populous, contains two millions and. 
a half; the Pruffian, which is the mod commer- 
cial, commanding the navigation of the Villula, 
contains only eight hundred and fixty thoufand^ 
and has given a fatal blow to the commerce of 
Poland, by transferring it irom Dantzick to Me« 
mel and Konigfburg, 

The finiihing ftroke of all remains.?— 

The three ambafladors, on the 1.3th of Sep- 
tember, 1773, delivered, ** A part of thofe car- 
" dinal laws, to the ratification, of which our 
*^ courts will not fufFer any conuadidlion. 

** L The crown of Poland fhall be for ever 
"• eledive, and all order of fucceffion profcribcd : 
*.' any perfon who (hall endeavour to break this 
'* law Ihall be declared an enemy to his country, 
^* and liable to be punifhed accordingly. 

" IL Foreign candidates to the throne,. being. 
^ the frequent caufe of troubles and diviHons, 
** ihall be excluded; and it fhall he enaded, 
*^ that, for the future, no perfon can be chofea 
« king of. Poland, and great duke of Lithuania, 
*'■ excepting a native Pole, of noble origin, and 
<<' poiTclfiog had within the kingdom. The fon, 
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the orders and balances of its government, have 
declined in an age of general improvement, and 
become a prey to any invader-^much Icfs would 
it have forced the world to acknowledge, that 
the tnCnilation^ of near five millions of people, 
from a republican government to that ot abfo- 
lute empires and monarchies, whether it were 
done by ri^t or by wrong, is a blcfTing to them. 
The partition was prcgeftcd by the king of Pruf- 
fia, who communicated it to the emperor and 
-cmprefs. The plague was one circumftance, and 
the Ruffian war againft the Turks another, that 
favoured the defign ; and die partition-treaty was 
figned at Peterfburg, in February 1772, by thiB 
•Ruffian, Auftriani and Pruflian plenipotentiaries. 
The troops of the three courts were already in 
poflcffion of the greateft: part of Poland, and 
■tfae confederates were foon difperfed. The par- 
titioning powers proceeded with fuch fecrecy, that 
only vague comeftures were made at Warfaw, 
and that brd Cathcart, the Englifh minifter at 
PttCTfburg, obtained no authentic information of 
the treaty until two months after its fignature, 
TJie formal notification, to the king and fcnat6 
at Warfaw, was made by the Imperial and Pruf- 
fian ambafladors, in September 1772, of the pre- 
tenfions of their courts to the Polifti tcrritdry. 
The rcmonftrances of the kmg and fenate, as wci 
as thofe of the courts of London; Paris, Stodc- 
holm, and Copenhagen, had no efFe£t; and the 
moft humiliating record that ever appeared iii 
the annals of a republic is fecn in the king's fum- 
tnons— ^* Since there are no hopes from any 
** quarter, and any further delays w'dl only tend 
^* to draw down the moft dreadful calamities 
^ upon the remainder of' the dominions which 
^ arc left to the republic, the diet is convened 
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for the 19th of April, 1773* according to the 
wilt of the ^hree courts ; ncvcrthelcfs, in order 
to avoid all cauie of reproach, the king, with 
^^ the advice of the fenate, again appeals to the 
*^ guarantees of the treaty of Oliva." It is not 
to be doubted, that if there had been in Poland, 
a people in exiftence, as there is in Holland, to. 
have given this amiable prince only the autho- 
rity of a (ladtholder, he would have faidj ^^ I will 
" die in the laft dicch/' 

Of the difmcnfibercd provinces, the Ruffian, 
which is the largtft territory, contains only one 
million and a half of fouls i the Audrian, which- 
is the moi^ populous, contains two millions and. 
a half; the Pruffian, which is the mod commer- 
cial, commanding the navigation of the Viftula, 
contains only eight hundred and fixty thoufand^ 
and has given a fatal blow to the commerce of 
Poland, by transferring it from Dantzick to Me« 
tnel and Konigfburg, 
The finiHiing ftroke of all remains.-— 
The three ambafladors, on the L3th of Sep- 
tember, 1773, delivered, " A part of thofe car- 
^* dinal laws, to the ratification, of which our 
^^ courts will not fuffer any conu adidlion. 

** L The crown of Poland fhall be for ever 
^*- eledive, and all order of fucceffion profcribcd : 
^<^'.any perfon who (hall endeavour to break this 
^* law Ihall be declared an enemy to his country, 
^^ and liable to be punifhed accordingly. 

" IL Foreign candidates to the throne, being. 
^ the frequent caufe of troubles and diviHons, 
:* ihall be excluded; and it fhall he enaded, 
;^ that, for the. future, no perfon can be chofen 
' king of Poland, and grt^t duke of Lithuania, 
'•^excepting a native Pole, of noble origin, and 
^' polTclCng land within the kingdom. The fon, 
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*' Of grandfon, of a king of Poland, cannot b^ 
*^ elcAed immediately upon the death of their 
** father 6r grandfather} and are not eligible, exV 
*' cepting after an interval of two reigns. 

'* III. The government of Poland fliall be for 
^' ever free, inaependent, and of a republican 
** form. 

'^ IV. The true principle of faid government 
^ confiding in the ftrift execution of its laws, 
*' and the equilibrium of the three eftates, viz, 
** the king, the fenate, and the equeftrian order> 

a permanent council fhall be eftablifhed, in 

which the executive power fha,ll be vefted. In 
*' this council the equeftrian order, hitherto ex- 
^* eluded from the adminiftration of affairs in 
*^ the interval^ of the diets, fhall be admitted, 
^' as fhall be more clearly laid down in the future 
*' arrangements." 

Thus the fupremc legiflativc authority refidci 
in the three eftates of the realm, the king, tho 
ienate, and equeftrian order, afTcmbled in a na- 
tional diet ; but each eftate has no negative upon 
<he other, and' therefore is no balance, and vefy 
little check. The great families and principal 
palatines will ftill goverrnj without any cfieAual 
controul. 

The executive power is now vefted in the fu- 
preme permanent council i but here neither Havtt 
they any checks, all being decided by the majo* 
rlty, and ^he famc^ principal families will alwayi 
prevail* 

Thefe auguft legiflators have acknowledged 
the pipinciplc of a free republican governmentj, 
^at it confifts in a ftrift execution of the laws,' 
9fld an equilibrium of eftates or orders: but how 
VC^.the laws to govern; and how is the cquili- 
^ivvn to be prefervcd i ^Jkc air^ oil, and water, 
■ ' ' ^ ftakcgi 
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fliaken together in one bottle, and left in repofe ; 
the firft will rife to the top, the laft link to the 
bottom, and the fecond fwini between. 

Our countrymen will never run delirious after 
a word or a name. The name republic is given 
to things in their nature as different and contra- 
didory as light and darknefs, truth and falfehood, 
virtue and vice, happincfs and mifery. Thcrq 
are free republics, and republics as tyrannical as 
an oriental delpotifm. A free republic is the 
bcft of governments, and the greateft blefling 
which mortals can afpirc to. Republics which 
arc not free, by the help of a multitude of ri- 
gorous checks, in very fmall dates, and for Ihort 
Ibaces of time, have prcfervcd fome reverence for 
the laws, and been tolerable ; but there have been 
oligarchies carried to fuch extremes of tyranny, 
that the defpotifm of Turkey, as far as the hap* 
pinefs of the nation at large is concerned, would 
perhaps be preferable. An empire of laws is a 
charafteriflic of a free republic only, and (hould 
never be applied to republics in general. If 
there fhould ever be a people in Poland, there 
will foon be a real king ; and if ever there fhoul^ 
be a king in reality, as well as in name, there 
will foon be a people : for, inllead of the trite 
faying, '^ no bifhop, no king," it would be a much 
more exa£t and important truth to fay, no peo« 
plei no king, and no king, no pedple, meaning 
by the word king, a firft magiftrate poflcffid ex- 
cfufively of the executive power. It may be laid 
down as a univerfal maxim, that every govern- 
ment that has not three independent bra'ches in 
its legiflature will loon become an abfolnte mo- 
Barchy : or, an arrogant nobility, increafing ctvery 
day in a rage for I'plendour and magni^ccrnce, 
W4U annihilate the people, and^ attended with 
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lofl: his weight in the conftitution ; the total con« 
fufiorl in all public affairs; the declenfionof im-» 
portance, and lofs of territory — all ihew that ab-*' 
Iblute monarchy is preferable to fuch a republic* 
Would twelve millions of inhabitants^ under an 
Englifli conftitution, or under the conftitution 
of any One of the United States, have been par- 
titioned and difmenibered ? No; not by a league 
of all the abfolute fovereigns of Europe againft 
them at once. — Such are the eflFefts of coUefling 
all authority into one center, of negleding an 
equilibrium of powers, and of not having three 
branches in the legiilature. 

The praftice of cantoning a body of foldiers 
fiear the plain where the kings are eleAed^ has 
been adopted hy feveral foreign powers for near a 
century ^ and, although it may be galling to the 
nobility^ prevents the efFufion of blood that for- 
merly deluged the aflembly. This was done, at 
tlie election of Staniflaus Auguftus, by the em* 
prcfe of Ruflia and the king of Pruflia; five 
llu>uiand Ruffian troops we;re ftationed at a fmall 
cliftance from the plain of Vola. 
. Staniflaus was in the thirty-fecond year of his 
^ge when he afcen^ed the throne, in 176 ^ From 
his virtues and abilities, the faireft hopes were 
.conceived of his raifing Poland from its deplo- 
xable fituation ; but his exertions for the public 
good were fettered by the conftitution, by ^he 
fa£tions of a turbulent people, and the intrigues 
of neighbouring powers. His endeavours to in- 
troduce order at home, and independence abroad, 
which would have increafed the power of h^s 
country, and her confideration with foreign na- 
tions, alarmed the neighbouring powers. Ttvc 
ipirit of religious intolerance produced a civjl 
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.yai^ and the fenate petitionrd the . ahibafiadqr 
from Peterfburgh, not to withdraw the Ruilian 
troops. The royal troops, aided by the Ruf- 
fians, whofe diicipline was fupcridr, were in fa*- 
vourof religious liberty. The confederates, fe- 
crctly encouraged by Auftria, aiCfted by the 
^urks, and fupplied with money and officers by 
the French, were able to protraft hoftilities froni 
1768 to 1772: during this period the attempt 
was made to aflaflinate the king. 

Count Pulaiki, who was killed in the fervice 
of the United States, is faid to have planned an 
cnterprize' fo much to his diftionour. . No good 
caufc ever was, or ever will be, ferved by /affaffi- 
nation ; and this is happily, in the prefcht age^ 
the univerfal fenfe of mankinds If a papal nun^ 
CIO was found in Poland, capable of blefling the 
weapons of confpirators againft this tolerant king^ 
Jhe was a monfter, whofe bloody bigotry the libe- 
ral fpirit of the Pope himfelf muft, at this en- 
lightened period, abominate. The king did him- 
felf immortal honour by his interceffion with the 
diet to remit the tortures and horrid cruelties dc- 
idreed by the laws of moft kingdoms in Europe 
againft trealbn> and by his moderation towards all 
th(j confpirators. 

We are now arrived at the confummation of all 
panegyrics upon a fovereignty in a fingte aflem** 
bly— the partition. 

PrufTia was formerly in a ftatc of vaffalage td 
this republic; Ruflia once faw its capital and 
throne poffefled by the Poles j and Auftria WdS 
indebt«l to John Sobicfki, a fbvereign of this 
country, for Compelling the Turks to raife the 
fi^e of Vienna, but a century ago. A republic 
lo lately the proce&ors of its neighbours^ would 
agt« without the imft palpable impcrfe^ions in 

Ha the 
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the orders and balances of its gDvcrnment, have 
declined in an age of general improvennent, and 
become a prey to any invader-!— much Icfs would 
it have forced the yrorld to acknowledge^ that 
the tnCnilation of near five millions of people, 
from a republican government to that of ablb- 
lute empires and monarchies, whether it were 
^one by right or by ivrong, is a blcffing to them. 
The partition was prcgeftcd by the king of Pruf- 
fia, who communicated it to the emperor and 
-cmprcfs. The plague was one circumftance, and 
the Ruffian war againft the Turks another, that 
favoured the defigh; and tSte partition-treaty was 
figned at Pcterfburg, in February 1772, by the 
•Ruffian, Auftriani and Pruffian plenipotentiaries. 
T*he troops of the three courts were already in 
pofleffion of the greateft: part of Poland, and 
■tfac confederates were foon difperfed. The par- 
titioning powers proceeded with fuch fecrecy, that 
only vague comefturcs were made at Warlaw, 
and that lord Cathcart, the Englifh minifter at 
PetCTfburg, obtained no authentic information of 
the treaty until two months after its fignature* 
TJie formal notification, to t!he king and fcnate 
at Warfaw, was made by the Imperial and Pruf- 
fian ambafladors, in September 1772, of the pre- 
tenfions of their courts to the Polifti tcixitory. 
The rcmonftrances of the kmg and fenate, as wcM 
as thofe of the courts of London; Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Copenhagen, had no effeft; and the 
tnoft humiliating record that ever appeared in 
the annals of a republic is fecn in the king's fum- 
tnons — ^^ Since there are no hopes from any 
** quarter, and any further delays w'dl only tend 
^* to draw down the moft dreadful calamities 
^ upon the remainder of* the dominions which 
^ arc left to the republic, the diet is convened 
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^* for the 1 9^1 of April, I77J> according to the, 
will of the ^hree^ courts ; ncverthelefs, ih order, 
to avoid all caufe of reproach, the king, with, 
the advice of the fenatc, again appeals to tha 
guarantees of the treaty of Oliva/' It is not 
to be doubted, that if there had been in Poland, 
a people in exiftence, as there is in Holland, -to, 
have given this amiable prince only the autho- 
rity or a ftadtholder, he would havefaid, *^ I wilL 
" die in the laft dicch/' 

Of the difmembered provinces, the Ruffian,, 
which is the largeft territory, contains only one. 
million and a haif of fouls ; the Auftrian, which, 
is the moi^ populous, contains two millions and 
a half; the Pruffian, which is the moft commer- 
cial, commanding the navigation of the Viftula, 
contains only eight hundred and fixty thoufand^ 
and has given a fatal blow to the commerce of 
Poland, by transferring it from Dantzick to Me-* 
mcl and Konigfburg^ 

The finiihing ftroke of all remains.?-^ 
The three ambafladors, on the L3th of Sep^ 
tember, 1773, delivered,. ** A part of thofe car* 
** dinal lawS;,. to; the ratification, of which our 
*^ courts will not fiifFer any contradidlion. 

" L The crown of Poland Ihall be for ever 
'5- eleftive, and all order of fucceffion profcribed : 
^-^ .any perfon who (hall endeavour to break this 
'^ law Ihall be declared an enemy to his country^ 
and liable to be punifhed accordingly. 

II. Foreign candidates to the throne,. being. 
* the frequent caufe of troubles and divifions, 
*♦ fhall be exxJudedj and it fhall be enaded, 
*^ that, for the. future, no perfon can be chofen 
<^ king of. Poland, and great duke of Lithuania^, 
*^'«ex6epting a native Pole,, of noble origin, and 
«* poiTeCHig land within the kingdom. The fon^ 
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*' Of grandfon, of a king of Poland, cannot b^ 
*^ elefted immediately upon the death of their' 
** father 6r grandfather j and are not eligible, exn' 

cepting after an interval of two reigns. 
III. The government of Poland fliall be for 
^' ever free^, independent, and of a republican 
** form. 

'^ IV. The true principle of faid government 
^ confiding in the ftrift execution of its laws, 
*' and the equilibrium of the three eftates, viz. 
*' the king, the fenate, and the equeftrian order, 
*' a permanent council fliall be eftabliflied, in 
*' which the executive power fhall be vefted. In 
*^ this council the equeftrian order, hitherto ex- 
^' eluded from the adminiftration of affairs in 
*^ the interval? of the diets, fliall be admitted, 
^* as fliall be more clearly laid down in the future 
*' arrangen^ents,*^ 

Thus the fupremc legiflative authority refides^ 
in the three eftates of the realni, the king, the 
fenate, and equeftrian order, aflembled in a na- 
tional diet i but each eftate has no negative upon 
<he other, and therefore is no balance, and very- 
little check. The great families and principal 
palatines will ftill govern, without any eflfeftual 
controul. 

The executive power is now vefted in thfe fu* 
preme permanent council i but here neither fiav% 
ihey any checks, all bciftg decided by the majo* 
rity, ^nd the fame^ principal families W^llalwayi 
prevaiK " v - 

Thefe auguft legiflators have ackno#ledigcd 
the pipinciple of a free republican government,, 
^hat it coniifts in a ftrift execution of the laws,^ 
and an equilibrium of eftates or orders: but how 
^rq^jhe laws to govern ; and how is the equili- 
^p}ifn to be prefervcd ? t-ikc air, oil, and water, 
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fliaken together in one bottle, and left in repole j 
the firft will rife to the top, the laft fink to the 
bottom, and the fccond fwim between. 

Our countrymen will never run delirious after 
a word or a name. The nam? republic is given 
to things in their nature as different and contra- 
diAory as light and darknefs, truth and falfehood, 
virtue and vice, happinefs and mifery, Thcrq 
are free republics, and republics as tyrannical as 
an oriental deipotifm. A free republic is the 
beft of governments, and the greateft blefllng 
which mortals can afpire to. Republics which 
are not free, by the help of a multitude of ri- 
gorous checks, in very fmall ftates, and for fliort 
Ipaces of time, have preferved fome reverence for 
the laws, and been tolerable ; but there have been 
oligarchies carried to fuch extremes of tyranny,^ 
that the defpotifm of Turkey, as far as the hap* 
pineis of the nation at large is concerned, would 
perhaps be preferable. An empire of laws is a 
charadteriftic of a free republic only, and Ihould 
never be applied to republics in general. If 
there fhould ever be a people in Poland, there 
will foon be a real king ; and if ever there flioul^ 
be a king in reality, as well as in name, there 
will foon be a people : for, inftead of the trite 
faying, " no bifhop, no king," it would be a much' 
more exa£t and important truth to fay, no peo« 
pie, no king, and no king, no pebple, meaning 
by the word king, a firft magiftrate poffefled ex- 
dufively of the executive power. It may be laid 
down as a univerfal maxim, that every govern- 
ment that has not three independent branches in 
its legiflaturc will Ibon become an abfolute mo- 
narchy : or, an arrogant nobility, increafing every 
day in a rage /or fplendour and magnificence, 
wUl ^^inihilatc the people, and^ attended with 
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Wherever we have fcen a territory fcmcwliaf 
larger^ arts and fciences more cultivated^ com- 
merce flourifhing, or even agriculture improved 
to any great degree^ an ariftocracy has rifen tip 
in a courfe of time^ confiding of a few rich and 
honourable families, who have united with each 
other againft both the people and the iirft ma- 
giftrate j wrcfted from the former, by art and by 
iorce, all their participation in the government^ 
and even infpired them with fo mean an efteem 
of themfelves, and fo deep a veneration and llrong 
attachment to their rulers, as to believe and con- 
fefs them a fuperior order of beings. 

We have leen thefe noble families, although 
neceflitated to have a head, extremely jealous of 
his influence, anxious to reduce his power, and 
conftrain hini to as near a level with themfelves 
as poiTible \ always endeavouring to eftablilh a 
rotation by which they may all equally in turn be 
entitled to the pre-eminence, and equally anx- 
ious to preferve to themfelves as large a fhare 
of power as poflible in the executive and ju- 
dicial, as well as the legiQative departments of 
the ftatc. 

Thefe patrician families have alfo appeared 
in every inftance to be equally jealous of each 
other, and to have contrived, by blending lot 
and choice, by mixing various bodies in the elec- 
tions to the fame offices, and even bv the horrors 
of an inquifition, to guard againft the fin that fb 
cafily befcts them, of being wholly influenced 
and governed by a junto or oligarchy of a few 
among themfelves. 

We have feen no one government, in which is 
.a diftindi: feparation of the legiflative from the 
executive power, and of the judicial from both, 

or 



^^ treat with fo much rigovr ? TbeiF pains^ 
^* their fweat, their laboiu;$, do not they merit 
^^ any better return than our icorn dn4. diijdaift ? 
^* We fcarcely diflinguiflx them from .the brutes^ 
^^ which tbey maintain &r the culdvation of o$(r 
^^ lands ! we frequently have lefs coniideradon 
^* for their ftrength, than we have for that of 
^.^ thofe animals I and too frequendy we fell theai 
** to mafters as cruel as ourfelves, who imme- 
^' diately force them^ by an exce4 of hard la- 
^* bour^ to repay the price of their new .ilavery i 
^^ I cannot recollect without horror that law whicH 
^^ impofes only a fine of fifteen li vres upon a 
*' gentleman who Ihall have killed a peafent.— * 
^* Poland is the only country where the populace 
** are fallen from all the rights of humanity ; we 
/' alone regard thefe men as creatures of another 
** Ipccies, and we would almoft refufe them the 
^* lame air which they breathe with us* God, iii 
^' the creation of man, gave him liberty*— what 
*^ right have we to deprive him of it?' As it is 
*^ natural' to (hake off a yoke that is rough, hard, 
^^ and heavy, may it not happen that, this people 
«* may make an effort to wreft themfelves from 
♦' our tyranny f Their murmurs and complaints 
«* mufl, fooner or later, lead tp thisv Hitheito, 
^^ accuftomed to their fetters, they think not of 
** breaking them 5 but let one fingle man arife, 
^ among thefe unfortunate wretches, with a maf- 
<^ culine and daring fpirit, to concert and foment 
f* a revcdt, what barrier fhall we oppofe to the 
^? torrent? We have a recent inftance, in the 
♦« infurredion in the Ukraine, which was only 
^^ occaiioned by the vexations of thofe aniong us 
^^ who had there purchafed lands. We defpifed 
H the eoycage pf the poqr inhabitants of that 

" ' ^* country 
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make our comparifon with England and the fing- 
lilh conftitution. Our people are undoubtedly fo- 
vercign — all the landed and other property is in 
the hands of the citizens— not only their repre- 
fentatives, but their fcnators and governors, arc 
annually chofen^-^here are no hereditary ticlesi 
honours, offices, or diftinftions-— the leRiflative, 
executive, and judicial powers are carcftuly fepa- 
rated froni each other — the powers of the one, 
the few, and the many, are nicely balanced in 
their legiflatures— trials by jury are prefervcd in 
an their glory, and there is no ftandiiig army— • 
the baheas corpus is in fuU force — the prefs is the 
rooft free in the world— and where all thefe cir- 
cumftances take place, it is unnecef&ry to add> 
that the \^s alone can govern. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 



DR. SWIFT. 
MV DEAR S1R» 

THE authority of legiflators and philoib- 
pherSj in fupport of the fydenn wc contend 
for> is not difficult to find. The greattil lights 
of humanity^ ancient and modern, have approved 
ity which renders it difficult co explain ho^r ic 
comeSy in this enlightened age, to be called in 
queftion^ as it certainly has been, by others as 
well as M. Turgot. I (hall begin with one^ ^ 
who» though (eUom quoted as a legiilaior, ap« 
pears to have confidered this fubjed, and fui« 
nifhed arguments enough for ever to derrrminc 
the queftion. Dr. Swift, in his Contefts and 
Diflenfions between the Nobles and Commons of 
Athens and Rome, obferves, that the bed legif* 
lators of all ages agree in this, that the abfoiute 
power, which originally is in the whole body, is 
a truft too great to be committed to any one man 
or aflembly : and therefore, in their fcveral infti- 
tutions of government, power in the laft relort 
was always placed by theni in balance, among the 
one, the few, and the many $ and ic will be s^n 
eternal rule in politics, among every free people, 
that there is a balance of power to be held by 
every ftatc within itfelf. A mixed governmentj 
partakine of the known forms reccivv:d in tl;e 
Vol. I. I Ghouls, 
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In every form of gavernmentj we have (ecn a 
fenate, or little council, a compofition, generally, of 
thofe officers of ftate who have the moft experi- 
ence and power, and a few other members fcledt- 
cd from the higheft ranks, and moft illuftrious 
reputations. On thefe leffer countils, with the 
fii ft magiftrate at their head, generally rcfts the 
principal burden of adminiftration, a (hare in the 
icgiflative, as well as executive and judicial au-» 
thority of government. The adarifiion of fuch 
lenates to a participiation of tbefe three kindt q£ 
power has been generally obfcrved to produce in 
the minds of their members an ardent ariflx)crali^. 
cal ambition, grafping equally at the prerogatives 
of the firft magiftrate, and the privileges of the 
people, and ending in the nobility of a few famif^ 
lies, and a tyrannical . oligarchy : but: in thoibi 
ftates, where the fences have been debarred front) 
all executive power, and confined to the legifla;* 
tive, they have been obferved to be firm barriers 
sigainft the encroachments of the crowjx, and oftea 
great fupporters of the liberties of tho people* 
The Americans, then, who have carefvillyconfiiied 
their fenates to the legilfeitive power, have done 
Vfifely in adopting them. 

- We have feen, in every inftance, another and 
^ larger affembly, compofed of the body of tlie 
people, in fome litde ftates ; ofreprefcntatisres: 
choien by the people in others ; of members ^>h 
pointed by the fenates, and fuppofed to reprefent 
the people, in a third fort; and of perfons^ ap^ 
pointed by theiiifelves or the fenaje, in certain 
l^riftocracies ; to prevent them fiiom becoming 
oligarchies. The Americans, then, whofe affem'^ 
biies are the moft adequate, propoftional, anil 
fc^uitable reprefentatlons of the people, thac^aro 
r . - 4 knowa 



known \n the world, wH not be fthougtit erro- 
neous in appointing houfcs of reprefcntatives. 

In every republic, in rfiefmalleft and moft^- 
|}ular, in the larger and more artftocratical, a« 
well as in the largeft and mod monarchical, we 
have obferved a multitude of curious and inge* 
nious inventions to balance^ in their turn, all 
thofe powers, to check the palfions peculiar t6 
them, and to controul them from rufhing into 
thofe cxorbltancies to which they are mcift ad- 
di6ted — the Americans will then be no longer 
i?enfured for endeavouring to introduce an eqtii- 
librium, which is much tnbre profoundly medi- , 
tatcd, and much more efFeftual for theproteftion 
of the lawsy than any we have feen, except ifi 
tengland : — we may even qucftion whether that is 
an exception. ' 

In every country we have found a variety *of 
ordersy with very great diftinftions. In America, 
there are different orders oi offices ^ but none oJF 
men ; out of office all men are of the fame fpecies, 
and of one blood ; there is neither a greater nor 
a leffcr nobility-^Why then are' they accufcd of 
cftablilhing different orders of. men? To our 
inexpreffible mortification we muft have remark- 
ed, that the people have prefer ved a (hare of 
power, or an exiftence in the govehiment, in no 
country out of England, except upon the tops 
of a few inacceffible mountains, among rocks and # 
precipices, in territories fo narrow that you may 
fpan them with an hand^s breadth ; where, living 
Uncrrvied, in extreme poverty, chiefly upon paf*' 
turage, deflitute of manufaftures and comnncTce, 
they ftill exhibit the mofl: charming pifturc of 
life, and the moft dignified charafter of human 
natin-e. 

Wherever 
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on the people ; to grow their leader in ttrarlikti 
expeditions ; and to preflde^ after ^ fort, in their 
civil aflemblies. Ttie fecond is, of fuch men as 
have acquired large poffeffions, and cornfequcntly 
dependencies, or defcehd frortl anceftOrs who 
have left thcnni gi'eat irtheritartces, together with an' 
hereditary authority ; thefe^ eafily uniting in opi- 
nions, and afting in concept, begin to enter upon 
meafures for fecuring their properties, which 
are beft upheld by preparing againft invafions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home : 
this commences a great council, or fenate, for the 
weighty affairs of the nation. The laft divifion 
is of the mafs of the people, whofe part of 
power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite, either colleftively or by deputation, to 
exert it, 

The true meaning of a balance of power is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a ba- 
lance is. It fuppofes three things : firft, the paft 
which h held, together with the hand that holds it i 
and then the two (cales, with whatever is weighed 
thereirt. In a ftate within itfelf, the balance muft be 
held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining 
power with the utmoft exadlnefs into the Icveral 
icales. The balance may be held by the weakeft^ 
who by his addrcfs, removing from cither fcale; 
and adding his own, nrwy keep the fcales duly 
poifed : when the balance is broken 'by mighty 
weights falling into either fcale, the power wiU 
never continue long in equal divifion betweet) 
the two remaining parties, but, till the balance 1$ 
fixed anew, will run entirely into one. This is 
made to appear by the examples of the Decemviri 
in Rome, the lEphori in Sparta, the four hundred 
in Athens, the diirty in Athens^ and the Domi- 
iMtio Plebis iq Carthage and Argos. 

la 
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or m which any attempt. has been ^na^P to ba- 
lance thefe powers with one another, or to form 
an equilibrium between the one, the few* atul 
the many, for the purpofe of cnafting and cxc-. 
cuting equal laws, by common confent, for the 
general intereft, excepting in England, 
. Shall we conclude, from thefe melancholy ob- 
ifervations, that human nature is incapable of li« 
berty, that no honeft equality can be prefer ved 
in fociety, and that fuch forcible caufes are al- 
ways at work as muft reduce all men to a fub- 
mifliori tp defpotifm, monarchy, oligarchy, or 
ariftocracy ? 

By no means. — ^We have feen one of the firft 
nations in Europe, pQfliefr<;d of ample and fertile 
territories at home, '. and ' extenfive dominipns 
abroad, of a commerce with the whole worlcJ, 
immenfe wealth, and the greateft naval power 
which ever belonged to any nation, who have 
ftill preferved the power of the people, by the 
equilibrium we are contending for, by the trial 
by jury, and by conftantly refufing a ftanding 
army. The people of England alone, by pre- 
ferving their fhare of the legiflature, at the ex-» 
pence of the blood of heroes and patriots, have 
enabled their kings to curb the nobility without 
giving him a ftanding army. 

After, all let us compare every conftitution 
we have feen with thpfe of the United States of 
America, and we fhall have no reafon to blufh 
for our country ; on the contrary, we (hall feel 
the ftrongeft motives to fall upon our knees, ia 
gratitude to heaven for having been gracioufly 
pleafed to give us birch and education in that 
country, and for having deftined us to live under 
her laws- ! We Ihall have reafon to exult^ if we 

make 



make our comparifon with England and the Eng- 
lifh conftitution. Our people are undoubtedly fb- 
Tercign — ^1 the landed and other property is in 
the hands of the citizens— not only their repre- 
fentatives, but their fenators and governors, are 
annually chofen— ^herc arc no hereditary titles^ 
honours, offices, or diftinftions— the Icgiflative, 
executive, and judicial powers are carefuDy fepa- 
rated fironn each other — the powers of the one, 
the few, and the inany, are nicely balanced in 
their legiflatures— trials by jury are preferved in 
an their glory, and there is no ftandirig army— 
the baieas corpus is in fulj force — the* prefs is die 
mdl free in the world— arrf where all thefe cir- 
cumftances take ptace, it is unnecef&ry to add^ 
that the Isuxrs alone can govern. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 



DR. SWIFT* 

MV DEAR SIR, 

THE auchoricy of legiflators and philoib- 
phers, in fupport of the fyftcnn wc contend 
for> is not difficult to find. The greattil lights 
pf humanity, ancient and modern, have approved 
ity which renders it difficult co. explain ho^ ic 
comes, in this enlightened age, to be called in 
queftion, as it certainly has been, by others as 
well as M. Turgot. I ftiall begin with one, ^ 
who, though feldom quoted as a legiilacor, ap« 
pears to have confidered this fubjed, and fui« 
Jiifhed arguments enough for ever to determine 
the queftion. Dr. Swift, in his Contefts and 
Diflenlions between the Nobles and Commons of 
Athens and Rome, obferves, that the bed legif- 
lators of all ages agree in this, that the abfoiute 
power, which originally is in the whole body, is 
a truft too great to be committed to any one man 
or affembly : and therefore, in their fcveral infti- 
tutions of government, power in the laft relort 
was always placed by theni in balance, among the 
one, the few, and the many ; and it will be s^n 
eternal rule in politics, among every free people, 
that there is a balance of power to be held by 
every ftate within itfelf. A mixed government^ 
partaking of the known forms received in tl:e 
Vol.. I. I kikwl^i 
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fchools, is by no means of Gothic invention, btfC 
hath place in nature and reafon, and feems very 
well to agree With, the fcntiaiftnts ofmoft legifla- 
tors ; for, not to mention the feveral republics 
of this compofition in Gaul and Germany, de- 
bribed by Caefar and Tacitus, Folybius teUs us, 
the bed government is thj^t which confifts of three 
forms, regnoy optmatium^ et papuli imperio. Such 
was that of Sparta in its primitive inftitution by 
Lycurgus, who, obferving the depravations to 
which every one of thefe was fubjeft, com- 
pounded his icheme out of all ; fb that it was 
made up of ngesy feniores^ et pepulus^ Such alifo 
was the ftate of Rome under its confuls ; and 
fuch^ at Carthage, was^ the power in the laft re« 
ibrt :- they had their kings, fenate, and people. 
A limited and divided power feems to have been 
the moft ancient and inherent principle^ both of 
the Greeks and Italians, in matters of govern* 
ment. The difference between the Greciaiv mo- 
narchies and Italian republics was not very gneac. 
The power of thoie Grecian princes who came 
to the fiege of Troy, was much of a fize wUh 
thac of the kings of Spaita, the archon of Atheo^ 
the fufetes at Carthage, and the confuls at Romer 
Thefeus eft^iifhed at Athens radier a mixed tno^ 
lUFchy than a popular ilate, affigning to himfdf 
the guardianlhip of the laws, and the chief com- 
mand in war. This inftitution continued during 
the feries of kings to the death of Codrus, from 
whom Solon was defcended^ who, finding the 
people engaged in two violent fa^ons, of the 
poor and the rich, and in great confuiion, refu'- 
fine the nionarchy which was offered him, chofe 
ratner ta caft the government after another mo- 
del> wherein he made due provifion for fettling 
^ balance of fffimr^ choofing a fenate of four 

hundred. 
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hundred^ and difpoHng the niag)fl:raci6$ and: of- 
fices according to men's eftatcfe, leaving ?to the 
multitude their votes in elefting, and the power 
of judging certain proc^ffes by appeal* This 
council of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each ti ibe, and fcems to have been a body 
reprefentative of the people, though the people 
coUeftive referved a fhare of power to thcm- 
fclves. 

In all free dates, the evil to be avoided is ty- 
ranny I that is to fay, thcfumma imperiiy or unlimit- 
ed power, folely in the hands of the one, the teWi 
or the many. Though we cannot prolong the 
period of a commonwealth beyond the decree of 
heaven, or the date of its nature^ any more th?^n 
humaa life beyond the ftrength of the feminal 
virtue ; yet we may manage a fickly conftitufiop, 
wd preferve a (trong one j we may watch, and 
prevent accidents ; we may turn off a great blow 
tcom without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within ; and render a ftate long* 
lived, though not immortal. Some phyficians 
have thought, that if it were praAicablc to keep 
the feveral humours of the body in an exadt ^ 
hnct of each with its oppofite, it might be im- 
mortal ; and (p perhaps would a political body^ 
if the balance of power could be Always held ex* 
aftly even. V 

AH independent companies of men feem i^aitu- 
rally to divide into the three powers, of the one, 
he few, and the many. A free people met too- 
ther, as ibon as they fall into any afts of civil, 
Ibciety, do of themfdves divide into three ranks; 
The firft is^ that of fome one eminent fpirit> who, 
having fignalized his valour and Cortvine in dc^ 
fence of his country, or by the praftice of pp* 
pular arts at bome^ cpmes to huve gce^t influehoc 
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or\ the pfedple ; to grow their leader in t^rarlikcJ 
expeditions ; and to preflde^ after ^ fort, in their 
civil aflemblies. Tiie fecond is, of fuch men as 
have acquired large poffeffions, and cdnfequently 
dependencies, or defcehd frorti ariceftOfs who 
have left thcnni gf-eat irtheritaflces, together with an' 
hereditary authority ; thefe^ eafily uniting in opi- 
nions, and afting in concept, begin to enter upon 
meafures for fecuring their properties, which 
are beft upheld by preparing againft invafions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home : 
this commences a great council, or fenate, for the 
weighty affairs of the nation. The laft divifion^ 
is of -the mafs of the people, whofe part of 
power is great and ifidifputable, whenever they 
can unite, either coUeftively or by deputation, to 
exert it. 

The true meaning of a balance of power is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a ba- 
lance is. It fuppofes three things : firft, the paft 
which h held, together with the hand that holds it ; 
and then the two (cales, with whatever is weighed 
thereirt. In a ftate within itfelf, the balance muft be 
held by a third hand, who is to deal the remiaining 
power with the utmoft exadlnefs 4rito the feveral 
icales. The balance may be held by the weakeft, 
who by his addrefs, removing from cither fcalei 
and adding his own, nrwy keep the fcales duly 
poifed : when the balance is broken 'by mighty 
weights falling into either fcale, the power wiU 
never continue long in equal divifion between 
f^e two remaining parties, bdt, till the balance \% 
fixed anew, will run entirely into one. This i$ 
made to appear by the examples of the Decemviri 
in Rome, the lEphori in Spart^i, the fo(iT hundred 
in Athens, the diirty in Athens^ and the Domi- 
natio Plebis iq Carthage and Argo$. 

In 
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In Rome, from the time of Romuhis to Julius 
Ca^far, the commons were growing by degrees 
into power, gaining ground upon the patricians^ 
inch by inch, until at laft they quite overturned 
the balance, leaving all doors open to popular and. 
ambitious men, who deftroycd the wifeft republic, 
and enflaved the nobleft people, that ever entered 
on the ftage of the world. Polybius tells us, that 
in the fecond Punic war, the Carthaginians were 
declining, becaufe the balance was got too much 
on the fide of the people j whereas the Romans 
were in their greateft vigour by the power re- 
maining in the fenate. The ambition of private 
men did by no means begin, or occafion, the war 
between Pompey and Caefar, though civil diffen-^ 
lions never fail to introduce and fpirit the ambi- 
tion of private men ; for while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of private men, 
whether orators or commanders, gives "neither 
danger nor fear, nor can poffibly enflave their 
country J but that once broken, the divided par- 
ties are forced to unite each to its head, under 
whofe condudk or fortune one fide is at firft vic- 
torious, and at lafi: both are flaves. And to put it 
paft difpute, that the entire fuhverfion of Roman 
liberpy was ^ltogej;her owing to thofe meafures 
which had broke the balance between the patri« 
cians and plebeians, whereof the ambition of pri- 
vate men was but the effeft and confequcnce, 
we need only con^der, that when the unporrupted 
part of the fenate, by the death c^ C^far, had 
made one great effort to reftore their liberty, the 
fuccefs did not anfwer their hopes ; but that whole 
^embly was fo funk in its authority, that theiie 
|>atriots were obliged to fly, and give way to the 
nia4iicls of the people, who, by their own difpofi- 
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tibns, ftirred tip by the harangues of their ora- 
tors, were nbw wholly bent upon (ingle and de- 
IpotiC flavery; clfe how could fuch a profligate 
as Anthony, or a boy of eighteen like Oftavius, 
ever dare to dream of giving law to fuch an em- 
pire and fuch a people ? Wherein the latter fuc- 
ceeded, and entailed the vileft tyranny that 
Heaven in its anger ever inflifted on a corrupt 
and poifoned people. 

It is an error to think it an uncontroulable 
maxim, that power is always fafer lodged in many 
hands than in one : for if thefe many hands be 
made up froni one of thofe three divifions, it is 
plain, from the examples produced, and eafy to be 
paralleled in other ages and countries, that they 
are as capable of enflaving the nation, and of 
afting all manner of tyranny and oppreflion, as it 
is poflible for a Jingle perfon to be, though ^e 
ihould fuppofe their number not only to be four 
or five hundred, but diree thoufend. In order 
to preferve a balance in a mixed .ftate, the limits 
of power depofited with each party ought to be 
afcertained and generally known : the defeft of 
this is the caufe of thofe ftruggles in a ftate dbout 
prerogative and liberty ; about encroachments of 
the few upon the rights of the many, and of the 
many upon the privileges of the few j which ever 
did, and ever will, conclude in a tyranny ; firft ei- 
ther of the few or the inatiy, but at laft, infallibly 
of z. Jingle perfon : for whichever of the three di- 
•vifion? in a ftate is upon the fcramble for more 
•power than its own, as one of the' three generally is 
'(ttnkfs due care be taken by the other two) ; upon 
every new gueftion that arifes, they will be fure to 
decide in favour of themfelves i they will make 
large demands, and fcanty conccflions, evcrcom- 
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iflg off confiderable gainers i-^thus 'it length the 
balance is broke, and tyranny let irii from which 
door of the three it nnatters not. 

The defires of men are not only exon-bitant^ 
but endlefs : they grafp at all, and can form no 
fcheme of perfeft happinefs with left. Ever finee 
men have been formed into governments, the en- 
deavours after univerfal monarchy have been 
bandied among them : the Athenians, the Spar- 
tans> the Thebans, and the Achaians, feveral 
times aimed at the univerfal dominion of Greece : 
the commonwealths of Carthage and Rome affeft- 
ed the univerfal empire of the world: in like 
manner has abiblute power been purfued by the 
feveral powers in each particular ftate, wherein 
fingle perfons have met with moft fucqeis, though 
the endeavours ' of the few and the many have 
been frequent enough ; yet, being neither fo .uni- 
form in their defigns, nor fo diredt in their 
views, they neither could manage nor maintain 
the power they had got, but were deceived by 
the popular ambition of fome fuigle perfon : fo 
that it will be always a wrong ftep in policy, for 
the nobles or commons to carry their endeavours 
•after power fo far las to overthrow the balance. 
With all refpedt for popular aflemblies Ije it 
Ipoken, it is hard to recolledl one folly, infirmityi 
or vice, to which a fingle man is fobjeA, and 
from which a body of commons, either colleftive 
'or reprefented, can be wholly exempt; from 
whence it comes to pais, that in their refolts have 
fometimes been found the fame fpirit of cruelty 
and revenge, of malice and pride ; the fame blind- 
nels, and obftinacy, and unileadineis ; the fame 
ungovernable rage and anger; the fame injuftice, 
fophiftry, and fraud, that ever lodged in the breaft 
;0t any individual. When a child grows cafy by 
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being humoured, and a lover fatisfied by fmall 
compliances withouc further purfuics, then expe£);. 
popular affemblies to be content with fmall con* 
ceffions. If there could one fingle example be 
brought from the whole compafs of hiftory, of 
any one popular affembly who, after beginning 
to contend for power, ever fat down quietly with 
a certain ftiare j or of one that ever knew, or pro- 

Sofed, or declared, what fhare of power w?'' their 
ue, then might there be fome hopes, that it was 
a matter to be adjufted by reafonings, confe- 
rences, or debates. Ah ufurping populace is its 
own dupe, a mere under worker, and a purchafer 
in truft for fome fingle tyrant, whofe ftate and 
power th^y advance to their own ruin, with as 
blind an inftibd, as thoie worms that die with 
weaving magnificent habits for beings of a fupe- 
rior order. The people are more dexterous at 
pulling down and fetting up, than at pneferving 
what is fixed ; and they arc not fonder of ieizing 
more than thdr own, than they are of delivering 
it up again to the worft bidder, with their owi 
into the bargain. Their earthly devotion is fel- 
ck>ni paid to above one at a time, of their own 
creation, whofe oar they pull with.lels murmuring 
and more Ikill, than when they fhare the leading) 
. CM* even hold the helm. 

Yoji will perceive by the ftyle, that it is Dr. 
Swift that has been fpeakings otherwife you 
inigh't have been deceived, and imagined that I 
• was entertaining you with further reflexions upoa 
the fliort account previouily given you in thefe 
letters, of the modern republics. There, is not 
an ob&rvation here that is not juftified by the 
hi&ory of every government we have confider* 
ed« How much more maturely had dii^writer 
weighed thc^ * fubjcd ^ than M. Xurgot-^Perhaps 
) •- there 
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there is not to be found, in any library, To many 
accurate ideas of government exprefled with {o 
much pcrljpicuity, brevity, and precifion, 



LETTER XXV. 



DR. FIVANKLIN^ 

if • 

liHY D£AR SIR. 

» .* •. ' . 

AS it is impoflible to fuppofe that M. Turgot 
intended to recommend to the American^ 
a limple monarchy or afiftop racy, we have admit* 
te<J> as a fuppofition the moft favourable to him, 
tjiat, by coJleding alJ authority into one center, 
he meant a fingle affcmbly of reprefcntatives <rf' 
the people, without a governor, and without % 
lenate ; and although he has not explained, whe-^ 
ther he- would have the alTembly chofen for lifei 
oc years, we will again admit, as che moft benign 
conftru£tion, that he meant the repreientativ^ 
jbould be annually chofen. 

Jiere we (hall be obliged to conlider the re- 
puted opinion of another philofopher, I mean Df* 
Friinklin : 1 fay reputed, becaufe I am notable to 
li^m that it is really his : it is, however^ fo gene- 
rally underftood and reported,^ both in Europe 
and America, that his jucfgement was in oppofi- 
tioQ to two afltrfntlie$, and in favour of a fingle 
one, that in a difqoifuion like this it ought not to 
be omitted. To.be caodid with you, a little bc^ 
fore the date of M. Turgot's letter. Dr. Franklin 
had arrived in Paris with the Annerican conftitu^ 
tions^ and jupoog the reft that of Pennfy Ivani^ in 

which 
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which there was but oneaflembly : it was report- 
ed too, that the doAor had prefidcd in the .con- 
vention when it was made, and there approved it^ 
M. Turgot, reading over the conftitutions, and 
admiring that of Pennfylvania, was led to cenfurc 
the reft, which were io different from it.«— I 
know of no other evidence, that the dodor ever 
^ave his voice for a fingle affembly, but the com- 
mon anecdote which is known to every body* It 
isfaid, that in 1776, in the convention of Penn- 
fylvania, of which the dodlor was prefident,. a 
projeft of a form of government by one affembly 
was before them in debate: a motion was made to 
add another ^/Tembly under the name of a fenate 
or council ; this motion was argued by feveral 
members, fome for the affirmative, and fome for 
the negative ; and before the queftion was put 
the opinion'of the prcfident was rcquefted : the, 
prefident rofe, and feid, that " Two affemblies 
appeared to him, like a praftice he had fomc- 
where fecn^ of certain waggoners who^ when 
about todefcend afteephill with a heavy load^ 
if they had four cattle, took off one pair from 
before, and. chaining them to the hinder patt 
" of the waggon, drove them up hill j while the 
•* pair before, and the weight rf the load, over- 
•^ balancing the ftrength of thofe behind, drew 
" them flowly and moderately down the hill/* 

The prefident of Pennfylvania might, upon 
fuch an occafion, have recoUcfted one of Sir liaac 
Newton's laws of motion, vi^ ♦' that re-a<ftion 
** *muft always be equal and contrary to iftion/* 
or there can never be any r^.— He might have 
alluded to thofe angry affemblies in the heavens^ 
which ib often overlpread the city of Philadelphia, 
fill the citizens with apprehenfion and terror, 
thrdateniog tofct die world on fire, merely be- 
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caiufe the powers within them are not fufficiently 
balanced. He might hare recoUeftcd, that a 
pointed rod, a machine as fimple as a waggoner^ 
or a monarch, or a governor, would be fufficient 
iat any time, filently and innocently, to difarm 
thofe aflfemblies of all their terrors, by reftoring 
between them the balance of the powerful fluid, 
and thus prevent the danger and dcftruftion to 
the properties and lives of men, which often hap- 
pen for the want of it. 

However, allufions and illuftrations drawn 
from pailoral and rural life are never difagrceable, 
and in this cafe might be as appofite as if they 
had been taken from thefciences and the fkies. — 
Harrington, if he had been prffent in convention, 
Would have exclaimed, as he did when he men- 
tioned his two girls dividing and choofingacake; 
** Oh! the depth of the wifdom of God, which in 
the fimple invention of a carter, has revealed to 
mankind the whole myftery of a commonwealth; 
which confifts as much in dividing and equalizing 
forces ; in controuling the weight of the load and 
the aftivity of one part, by the ftrength of another, 
as it does in dividing and choofing." Harrington 
too, inftead of his children dividing and choofing 
their cake, might have alluded to thofe attrac- 
tions and repulfions by which the balance of 
nature is preferred : or to thofe centripetal and 
Centrifugal forces by which the heavenly bodies 
are continued in their orbits, inftead of ruftiing 
to the fun, or flying ofi^ in tangents among co- 
mets and fixed ftars : impelled, or drawn by dif- 
ferent forces in difierent direftions, they are blef- 
fings to their own inhabitants and the neighbour- 
ing fyftrms ; but if they were drawn only by one, 
thev would introduce anarchy wherever they 
Ihould go. There is no objedHon to fuch allu- 
fions. 
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fionSy whedier fimple or fublime, a^ thty nia7 
amufe the fancy and illuftrate an argumeot; ail 
that is infifted on is, chat whatever there is in them 
of wit or argument, is all in favour of a complica- 
tion of forces, of more powers than one 5 of three 
powers indeed, becaufe a balance can never be 
eftabliflied between two orders in fociety, without 
a third to aid the^ weakeft. 

All that is furprifing here is, that the real force 
of the fimile feould have been mifunderftood : if 
there is any fimilitude, or any argument in it, it 
is. clearly in favour of two affcmblies. The 
weight of the load itfelf would roll the. waggon 
on the oxen, and the catde on one another, in one 
fcene of deftruftion, if the forces were not divided 
aqd the balance formed, whereas by checking 
one power by another, ail defcend the hill in fafc- 
ty, and avoid the danger. It Ihould be remem- 
bered too, that it is only in defcending uncommon 
dedkvities that this divifion of ftrength becomes 
neceflary. In travelling in ordinary plains, and 
always in afcending mountains, the whole team 
draws together, and advances fafter as well as 
eafier on its journey : it is alfo certain, there arc 
oftener arduous fteeps to mount, which require 
the united ftrength of all, witb all the fkill of the 
dircdor^ than there are precipices to detcend, 
^hich demand a divifion of it. 

Let us now return to M. Turgot's idea of a 
government con fitting in a fingle aflfembly.-— He 
tells us, our republics are " founded on the cqua^.^ 
" lity of all the citizens, and therefore " orders**' 
** and " equilibriums" are unnece0ary> and occa-* 
'^ fion difputes." — Rut what are we to underftand 
here by equahty ? Arc the citizens toj be all of 
the finac age, lex, fize, ftrength, ftature, aftivity, 
courage, lmrdincf$i i induftry, padenee^v ingenu- 
ity. 
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ity, wealth, knowledge, fame, wit, temperaw:e» 
conftancy, and wifdom ? Was there, or will there 
ever be, a nation, whole individuals were ail equal 
in natural and acquired qualities, in virtues, ta^ 
lents, and riches ? The anfwer of all mankind 
itiuft be in the negative.— It nnuft then be ac- 
knowledged, that in every ftate, in the Maflachu- 
fctts for example, there arc inequalities which 
God and nature have planted there, and which 
ao hunrmn-4egiflator ever can eradicate. I (hould 
have chofen -to have nfentioned Virginia, as the 
moft ancient ftate, or indeed anv other in the 
union, rather than the one that gave me birth, 
if I were not afraid of putting fuppofitions. 
which may give ofFence, a liberty which my 
neighbours will pardon : yet I (hall fay nothing 
that is not applicable to all the other twelve^ 

In this fociety of Maffachufettenfions, then> 
there is, it is true, a moral and political equa- 
lity of rights and duties among ali the individu- 
als, and as yet no appearance bf artificial ine-i 
qualities of condition, fuch as hereditary digni* 
ties, titles, magiftracies, or legal diftinftionsj and 
no eftablilhed marks, as ftars, garters, croffes, 
or ribbons : there are, neverthelefs, inequalities of 
great rrioment in the ronfideration of a legiflator, 
becaufe they have a natural and inevitable influ- 
ence in fociety. Let us enumerate fome of them: 
I • There is an inequality of wealth : fome indivi- 
duals, wbctbcr by deicent from their anceftors, 
or from greater (kill, induftry, and fuccefs in 
bufkieis, have eftates tx>th in lands and goods of 
great value ; others have no property at all ; and 
all tfaettA of the fociety, much the greater num- 
ber, are'poileJTed of wealth, in all die variety of 
degreed, between thefe extremes : it will eafily be 
conceived, that-all the rich men will faavo many^ 

of 
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of the pooTj in the various trades^ manufa^rcif, 
and other occupations in life, dependent upon 
them for their daily bread : many of fmaller for- 
tunes will be in their debt, and in many ways, 
vtnder obligations to them : others, in better cir^ 
cumftances, neither dependent nor in debt^ men 
of letters, men of the learned profelfions, andh 
others, from acquainunce, converfation, andciyi- 
lities, will be connefted with them, and attached 
to them. Nay farther^ it will not be denied, that 
among the wifeft people that lives, there is ^. 
degree of admiration, abftra£ted from all depen- 
denccj obligation^ expectation, or even acquaint-* 
ance, which accompanies fplendid wealth, en- 
fures fome refpedt, and beftows fome influence^, 
a. Birth. Let no man be furprifed, that this 
Ipecies of inequality is introduced here. Let the- 
page in hiftory be quoted^ where any nation, an- 
cient or modern, civilized or favage, is men- 
tioned! among whom no difference was made be- 
tween the citizens on account of their extraftion. 
The truth is, that more influence is allowed to 
this advantage in free republics, than in defpo- 
tic governments, or than would be allowed to it 
in (imple monarchies, if fevere laws had not been 
made from age to age to fecure it. The children 
of illuftrio]Li5 families have generally greater ad-* 
vantages of education, and earlier opportunities 
to be acquainted with public charafters, and in- 
formed of public affairs, than thoie erf" meaner 
ones, or even than thofe in middle life i and whai/ 
is more than all, an habitual national veneration 
for their names, and the charafters of their ancef- 
tors defcribedjn hiftory, or coming down by tra- 
dition, removes them farther frOm vulgar jealouly 
and pppulaf envy, and fecures them in fome den 
grcei the favour> the afi^ion* aodfcreipcft of the 

public. 



pubUe* Win any man pretend that the name q£ 
Androfei and that of Winthropi are heard, with; 
the fame icnfations in any village of New Eng^ 
land? Is. not gratitude the fentiment that att^endsv 
the latter, and difguft the feeling excited by the 
ibrmer ? In the MaiTachufetts, then, there are per* 
fens descended from fome of their ancient gO¥er- 
nbrs, eounfellors, judges, whofe fethers,^grandfar 
thers and great grandfathers, are remembered with. 
^leem by many living, and who are mentioned iai 
fajflory widi applaufe, as benefactors to the coun** 
try, while there are others who have no fuch ad** 
vantage. May we go a ftep farther — Know thy-, 
felf is as ufeful a precept to nations as to mem. 
Go into every village^ in New England, and yott 
will find that the ofEce of juftice of the peaces 
and even the place of repreientative, which ha& 
ever depended only on the freeft deftion of the 
people, have generally defcended from generation 
to generation, in three or four families at moft«. 
The prefent fubjedt is one of thoie which all men 
refped):^ and all men deride. It may be faid of 
this pare of our nature^ as Pope faid of the 
whcde^ 

Of human nature, wit her word may write^ 
We all revere it in our own defpight. 

14 as Harrington fays, the ten commandments 
w^re Voted by the people of Ifrael, and have 
been enafted as laws by all other nations; and if 
we fiiould pr^efume to fay> that nations had sl 
civil right to r^al them, no nation would think. 
proper to repeal the fifth, which enjoins honour 
to parents : if there is a difference between right 
and wrongs if any thing can be facred; if there 

is 
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is one idea of moral obligation ; the decree of 
nature muft force upon every thinking being, and 
upon every feeling hearty the convidion that ho- 
nour, affcdion, and gratitude are due from chil- 
dren> to thofe who gave them birth, nurture, and 
education. The fentiments and affeftions which 
naturally arife, from reflefting on the love, the 
cares, and the bleffings of parents, abftra£led 
from the confideration of duty, are fome of thd 
moft forcible and moft univerfaJ. When reli- 
gion, law, morals^ affe£lion, and even fa(hion^ 
thus confpire to fill every mind with attachment 
to parents, and to (lamp deep upon the heart their 
impreflions, is it to be expefted that men (hould 
reverence their parents while they live, and begin 
to defpife or ncglc6t their memories as -(bon as 
they are dead ? This is in nature impoffible ; on 
Ae contrary, every little unkindnefs and feverity 
is forgotten, and nothing but endearments re- 
membered with pleafure. 

The fon of a wife and virtuous father finds the 
world about him fomctimcs as much difpoied as 
he himfelf is, to honour the memory of his father ; 
to congratulate him as the fucceflbr to his eftatci 
and frequently, to compliment him with elec- 
tions to the offices he held. A fenfe of duty, his 
paflions and his intereft, thus confpiring to pre* 
vail upon him to a.vail himielf of this advantage, 
he finds a few others in fimilar circumftances 
with himfelfi they naturally aflbciate together, 
and aid each other. This is a faint (ketch of the 
iburce and rife^of the family fpirit: very often 
the difpofidon to favour the family is as ilrong, 
in the town, county, province, or kingdom, as it 
is in the houfe itfelf. The enthufiafm is indeed 
ibmetimes wilder, and carries away, like a tor- 
rent, all beibre it. 

Thefc 
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Thefe obfervatioms arc not peculiar to any age; 
Ve have fcen tlie efFcfts of them in St. Marino, 
3ifcay, and the Grifons, as well as in I^oland, 
and all other countries. Not to. mention any 
Rotable examples, which have lately happened 
i>ear us, it is not many months finCe I was witnefs 
to a converfation between feme citizens of Mafla-i 
tchufettV: one was haranguing. on the jealoufjr 
which a free people ought to entertain of thcif 
liberties, and w^s heard by all the company with 
pleafurej in lefs than ten minutes the converfa- 
tion turned upon their governor ; and the jealous 
republican was very angry at the oppofition to 
him : *' The prefent governor,", fays he, " has 
" done us fuch fervices, that he ought to rule 
us, he and his pofterity after him for ever and 
ever." Where is )^ur jealoufy of liberty ? 
demanded the other. " Upon my honour,'' replies 
the orator, *^ I had forgot that; you have caught 
** me in an inconfiftency ; for I cannot know 
*^ whether a child of five years old will be a fon 
'* of liberty oX a tyrant." His jealoufy was the 
xjidate of his underftanding ; his confidence and 
cnthufiafm the impulfe of his heart. 

The pompous trumpery of enfigns, armorialsj 
and efcutcheons, are nor indeed far advanced in 
America. Yet there is a more general anxiety to 
know their originals, in proportion to their num-^ 
bers, than in any nation of Europe; arifing front 
the eafier circumftances and higher fpirits of the 
common people: and there are certain families in 
every (late, as attentive to all the proud frivoli- 
ties ofheraldry. That kind of pride which looks 
down on commerce and manufaftures as degrad- 
ing, may, indeed^ in many countries of Europe, 
Be aufcful and neccflary quality in the nobility: 
it .may p.rcvcot, in fomc degree, the whole nacibp 
VpL. I. K from 
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would be envy; becaufe, there will be, among tho 
fccond clafs, fcveral, whofe fortunes, fannilies, and 
mcritSji^in the acknowledged judgement of all, ap- 
proach near to the firft ; and, from the ordinary 
illufipns of felf-love and feif intereft, they and 
"their friends will be much difpofcd to claim the 
firft place as their own right. This will introduce 
controverfy and debate, ag well as emulation j and 
thofe who wifh for the firft place, and cannot ob- 
tain it, will of, courfe, endeavour to keep down 
[tht fpeaker as near upon a level with themfelves 
'as pofTible, by paring away the dignity and inri- 
;6yOftance of his office, as we law in Venice, iPoland^ 
*56d every where elfe. 
. A fingle afll-mbly thus conftituted, without any 
counterpoife, balance, or equilibrium, is to have 
lallauthority, Icgiflative, executive, and judicial, 
"concentered in it. It is to make a conftitution 
'irid laws by its own will, execute thofe laws at 
Iks pleafure, and adjudge all controverfies that 
arife concerning the meaning and application of 
them, at difcretion. What is there to reftrain 
t;Tiem from making tyrannical laws, in order to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner ? 

Will it be pretended, that the jealoufy and 

yigirance of the people, and their power to difcard 

'them at the next eleftion, will reftrain them? 

TEven this idea fqppofes a balange, an equili- 

'brium, which M. Turgot hold's in fo much con- 

tempt 5 it fuppofes the people at large to be a 

'check and controul to the rep'refentative aflembly. 

But this would be found a mere delufion. A jea* 

'Ipu.fy between the eledors and the elefted neitUcr 

' ought to exift, nor is poflible to exift. It is a 

contradidlion to fuppofe, th^t a body of eledlors 

ihould have at one moment a warm affeftion and 

''entire con&dehce in a man» fo as to intruft him 

' ' ' • with 
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Weil as nature; The influence of example is very 
great, and almofl univerfal, erpecially of parents 
over their children. In all countries it has been 
obferved, that vices, as well as virtues, run down 
in fannilies, very often, from age to age. Any man 
may run over in his thoughts the circle of his 
acquaintance, and he will probkbly recollefl: in- 
ftances of a difpofition to mifchiefi malice, and 
revenge, defcending, in certain breeds, from grand- 
father to father and fon. A young woman was 
lately convidled at Paris of a trifling theft, barely 
within the law, which decreed a capital punifli- * 
ment. There were circumftances, too, which 
gready alleviated her fault ; fome things in her 
behaviour that fecmed innocent and modeft: every 
Ipec^ator^^ as well as the judges, was affedled at 
the fcene, and ftic was advifed to petition for a 
pardon, as there was no doubt it would be grant- 
ed. '^ No/' fays (he, " my grandfather, father, 
*' and brother, were all hartged for dealing ; it 
*^ runs in the blood of our family to (leal, and 
" be hanged ; if I am pardoned now, I fhall fteal 
** again in a few months more inexcufeably : and 
" therefore I will be hanged now."— An hereditary 
paffion for the halter is a ftrong inftance, to be ' 
fure, and cannot be very common: but fome- 
thlnglike it too often defcends, in certain breeds, 
from generation to generation. 

If vice and infamy are thus rendered left odi- 
ous, by being familiar in a family, by the ex- 
ample of parents, and by education, it would be 
as unhappy as unaccountable, if virtue and ho- 
nour were not recommended and rendered more 
amiable to children by the faaic meafS. 

There are, and always have been, in cy cry ftatc, 
numbcurs poflefled of fome degree of faouly pride^ 
l^ho have beei^ invariably encouraged, if nDtiS^t** 
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tcred in it, by the people. Thefe have moft ac- 
tjuaintance, efteem, and friendfhip, with each 
other, and mutually aid each other's fchemes of 
ihtcrcfl:, cortvenience, and ambition. Fortune, it 
is true, has more influence than birth ; a rich map 
of an ordinary family, and common decorum of 
condu6l:, may have greater weight than any 
femily merit commonly confers without it. 
3. It will be readily admitted, there are great ine- 
qualities of merit, or talents, virtues, fervices, 
^nd, what is of more moment, very often of repu- 
tation. Some, in a long courfe of fervice in an 
army, have devoted their time, healthy and for- 
tunes, fignalized their courage and addrels, ex- 
pofed themfdves to hardlhips and dangers, loft 
their limbs, and (hed their blood, for the people. 
Others have difplayed their wifdom, learning, and 
clbquence in council, and in various other ways 
acquired the confidence and afFcftion of their fel- 
low citizens, to fuch a degree, that the public have 
fettled into a kind of habit of following their 
cj^ampje, and taking their advice. 4. There arc 
a few, in whom all thefe advantages of birth, for- 
tune, and fame ^re united. 

Thefe Ibul-ces of inequality, which are com- 
mon to every people, and can never be altered by 
any, becaufe they are founded in the conftitutidn 
of nature; this natural ariftocracy among mankind, 
has been dilated on, becaufe it is a faft cfrential 
to be confidered in the inftitution of a govern- 
ment. It is ^ body of men which contains the 
-eateft coUcftion of virtues and abilities in a 
•ee government ; it is the brighteft ornament and 
glory of the natron ; and may always be made t^hc 
girateft bfcfliTig of fbciety, if ic be judicioufly 
nonaged in the conftitution ; but if it is not, it 
is fttways the moft dangerous; nay^ i; may be 
' addcd> 
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jiddedy it never fails to be the deftruftion of the 
comnnonwealth. What ftiall be done to ^uard 
againft it ? Shall they be all maflacred ? This ex- 
perirnent has been nnore than once attempted, and 
once at lead tried. Guy Faux attempted it in . 
England j and a king of Denmark, aided by a 
popular party, cfFefted it once in Sweden \ but- 
It anfwered no good end. The moment they werf 
dead, another ariftocracy inftantly arofe, with 
jeqijal art and influence, with lefs delicacy and dif- 
cretion, if not principle, and behaved more in- 
tolerably than the former. The country, for 
centuries, never recovered from the ruinous con- 
fequences of a deed fo horrible, that one woul^ 
^liink it only to be met with in the hiftory of thf 
kingdom of darknefs. 

There is but one expedient yet difcovered, to 
avail the fociety of all the benefits from this body 
of men, which they are capable of affording, an4 
at the fame time to prevent them from under- 
mining or invading the public liberty j and that 
is, to throw them all, or at lead the moft re- 
markable of them, into one aflcmbly together, 
in the legiflature ; to keep all the executive power 
entirely out of their hands as a body ; to crcQ: a 
firft magiftrate over them, inverted with the whole 
executive authority j to make them dependent oja 
that executive mag'ftrate for all public executive 
cmjHpyments ; to give that firft magiftrate a ne- 
gative on the legiflature, by which he may defentl 
both himfelf and the people from all their enter- 
prizes in the legiflature i and to ereft on the other 
fide of them an impregnable barrier againft them, 
in a houfe of commons, fairly, fully, and ade- 
quately rrprefenting the people, who fliall have 
jhe power both of negativing all their attempts 
at encroachments in !;he legiflature, and of with- 
^9ldin^ both from them and the crown all fop- 

K ^ plies. 
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motfd, but by a fixed conftitution of government, 
und dated laws, known and obeyed by all.-^ 
M. Turgor, indeed, cenfuirs the " falficy of the 
" notion, fo frequently repeated by almoft ajl 
." republican writers, ' that liberty confifts in bc- 
^' ing fubjeft only to the laws / as if a man could 
<* be free while oppreffed by an unjuft law. 
^* This wovld not Jbc true, even if we could fup- 
^' pofe, th^t all laws were the work of an aflem- 
•' bly of the ^holc nation j for certainly every 
^* individual has his rights, of which the nation 
•* cannot deprive him, e^^ccpi; by violencc>and an 
^* unlawful ufe of the general power/' 

We oftcr hear ajid read of free dates, a free 
people, a free nation^^ a free country, a free king- 
dom, and even of free Republics i and we under* 
ftand, in general, what is intended, ^though ^very 
ipan may not be qualified to enter into philofp- 
phical difquifitions concerning the rpe^ng pf 
%\ie word liberty, or to give a logical def^nitiqn 
of it. 

Our friend Dr. Price has diftinguilhed very 
well, concerning phyfical, moral, rcligious,i and 
civil liberty : and has defined the lad to be 
*• the power of a civil fociety to govern itfdf^ 
•< by its 'own difcretion, or by laws of its own 
^ making, by the majority, in. a coUcftive bodyj. 
" or by fair reprefentation. In every free date,^ 
€€ ^very man is his own legiflator. Legitimate 
•* government confids only in the dominion of 
*' equal laws^ made with commojfi confentj and 
** not in the dominion of any men over other 
'«men." 

M. Turgot, however, makes the dp^pr too 

great a compliment, at the expence of former 

Englifti writers, when hp reprefents him as ^^ t^he 

' ^* ^rd of his countrymen who have given;; a 
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the qualicies which conftitute the natural founda- 
tions of authority; fuch as benevolence, wifdom, 
and power; and all the adventitious attradbions of 
refpeft; fuch as riches, anceftry, and perfonal 
merit. All eyes are turned upon him for their 

'prcfident or fpeaker. — ^The fecond divifion com- 
prehends a third, or a quarter, or, if you will, a 
fixth or an eighth of the whole ; and confifts of 
thofe who have the moft to boaft of refembling 
their head, — In the third clafs are all the reft, 
who are nearly on a level in underftanding, and 
jn all things. Such an aflembly has in it, not 
only all the perfons of the nation who are moft 
eminent for parts and virtues, but all thofe wha 
are moft inflamed with ambition and avarice, and 

^hoare moft vain of their defcent. Thefe latter 

^will, of courfe, conftantly endeavour to increafe 
their own influence, by exaggerating all the attri- 
butes they poflfefs, and by augmenting them in 

' every way they can think of; and will have friends, 
whole only chance for rifing into public view 
will be under their protedion, who will even 

"be more aftive and zealous than themfelves in 
their fervice, Notwithftanding all the equality 
thaj can ever be hoped for among men, it is 
eafy to fee that the third clafs will, in general, be 
but humble imitators and followers of the fecond. 
Every man in the fecond clafs will have con- 
ftantly about him a circle of members of the 
third, who will be his admirers ; perhaps afraid 
of his influence in the diftrifts they reprefent, 
related to him by blood, connected with him in 
trade, or dependent upon him for favours. 

There will be much envy too, among individuals 
of the fecond glafs, againft the fpeaker, although 
a finccre veneration is ihewn him by the majority, 
and gre^t external rcfpeft by all I faid there 
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Would be envy; becaufe, there willbe, among th« 
fccond clafs, fcveral, whofe fortunes, fannilies, and 
mcritsi^inthc acknowledged judgement of all, ap- 
proach near to the firft ; and, from the ordinary, 
illufipns of felf-iove and felf intereft, they and 
their friends will be niuch difpofcd to claim the 
.firft place as their own right. This will introduce 
jcontroverfy and debate, aa well as emulation 5 and 
thoie who wifh for the firft place, arid cannot ob- 
tain i.t^ will of, courfe, endeavour to keep down 
'the ^eaker as near upon a level with themfclves^ 
"as poflible, by paring away the dignity and inri- 
'^ftancc of his office, as we law in Venice, Polandj^ 
*rfhd every where elfe. 
_ A fingle aflt^rhbly thus conftituted, without any 
couriterpoife, balance, or equilibrium, is to have 
lallauthority, legiflative, executive, and judicial, 
"concentered in it. It is to make a conftitution 
'irid laws by its own will, execute thofe laws at 
i^b pleafure, and adjudge all controverfieis that 
arife concerning the meaning and application of 
them, at difcretion. What is there to reftrain 
tliem from making tyrannical laws, in order to 
Execute them in a tyrannical manner ? 

Will it be pretended, that the jealoufy and 
'yigitance of the people, and their power to difcard 
"them at the next eleftion, will reftrain them? 
lEven this idea fqppofes a balange, an equili- 
''brium, which M. Turgpt holds in To much con- 
'' tempt ; it fuppofes the people at large to be a 
'check and controul to the repVefentattve aflVmbly. 
'But this would be found a mere delufion. A jea* 
'Idufy between the eledors and the elcfted ncitUcr 
' blight to exift, nor is poflible to exift. It is a 
"concradidlion to fuppofe, thit a body of eledlors 
'ihouldhav^ at pne moment a warm afFedtion arid 
i'cntire con^hce in a mah» b as to intruft birn 
' . ' ' • widi 
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tatiotii let me beg your patience while we look 
into fome of them. 

Ariftotle lays, that " a government where the 
** laws alone (hould prevail, would be the king* 
** dom of God." This indeed Ihows that this 
great philofopher had much admiration of fuch a 
government: but is not the affertion that M^ 
Turgot condemns, viz. that liberty confifts in 
being fubjcft to die laws only. 

Ariftotle fays too, in another place, *' Order is 
law, and it is more proper that law (hould go- 
vern, than any one of the citizens: upon the 
fame principle, if it is advantageous to place 
*^ the fuprcme power in fome particular perfons, 
*^ they (hcTuld be appointed to be only guardians, 
•* and the fervants of the laws." Thcfc two are 
veryjuft fentiments, but not a formal definition 
of liberty. 

Livy, too, fpeaks of happy, profpcrous, and 
glorious times, when " Imperia legum potentiora 
^^ fmrunt qnam homirtum." But he no where 
fays that liberty confifts in being fubjeft only to 
the legum imperio. 

Sidney fays, " No fcdition was hurtful to Rome^ 
** until, through their profperity, fome rnen gain- 
*' ed a power above the laws." 

In another place he tells us too, from Livy, 
that Ibme, whofe annbition and avarice were impa-^ 
tient of reftraint, complained that *' leges rem 
^^ Jurdam effe, tnexorabilem^ falubriorem inopiquani' 
** potentir 

And in another, that *' no government wiw 
** thought to be well conftituted, unlcfs the laws 
** prevailed againft the commands of men." But 
he has no where defined liberty to be fubjedtion 
to the laws onlv* 

Harri/igtOR 
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moted, but by a fixed conftitution of government, 
^nd ftated laws, known and obeyed by all.— 
M. Turgor, indeed, cenfmes the " ftlfuy of the 
" notion, fo frequently repeated by almoft ajl 
.*' republican writers, * that liberty confifts in be- 
^* ing fuhjeft only to the laws ;' as if a man could 
^^ be free while oppreffed by an unjuft law. 
<' This wopld not Jbc true, even if we could fup- 
f' pofe, that all. laws were the work of an aflem- 
*' bly of the whole nation \ for certainly every 
?^ individual has his rights, of which the nation 
"cannot deprive him> ej^cepi; by violence>and an 
^* unlawful ufe of the general power," 

We pftcr hear ajid read of free ftates, a free 
people, a free nation^^ a free country, a free king- 
dom, and even of free republics j and we under* 
ftand, in general, what is intended, although ^very 
rpan niay not be qualified to enter into philofo- 
phical difquifitions concerning the rnear^ing of 
\\ic word liberty, or to give a logical definitiqn 
of it. 

Our friend Dr, Price has diftinguiflied very 
well, concerning phyfical, moral, religious, and 
civil liberty : and has defined the lad to be 
** the power of a civil fociety to govern itfelf^ > 
*< by its 'own difcretion, or by laws of its owa 
^ making, by the m^ority, in. a coUcftive body> 
*' or by fair reprefentation. In every free ftate,^ 

every man is his own legiflator. Legitimate 

government confifts only in the dominion of 
*' equal lawsy made with commojfi . confent, and 
*^not in the dominion of any men over other 
^« men-" 

M, Turgot, however, makes the dp^pr too 
great a compliment, at the expence of former 
Englifli writers, when hp reprefents him ^ *^ the 
*• ^rfl of his cQwntrymen who have given, a 
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^f^juft idea of liberty, and (hewn the falfity, fo 
^f often repeated by almoft all republican writers, 
f^ that liberty confifls in being fubjedl only to the 
f« laws." 

I fhall cheerfully agree with M. Turgot, that 
It is very poflible that laws, and even equal laws 
made by common confent, may deprive the mi- 
nority of the citizens of their rights. A fociety 
by a majority, may govern itfclf, even by equ^l 
laws, that is, by laws to which all, majority and 
minority, are equally fubjedl, fo as to opprefs the 
minority. It may eftablifh an urtiformity in re- 
ligion ; it may reftrain trade j it may confine 
perfonal liberty of all equally, and againft the 
judgement of many, evenofihebeft and wifeft, 
yvithout reafonable motives, ufe, or benefit. We 
may go farther, and fay, that a nation may be una- 
nimous in confenting to a law reftraining their 
patural liberty, property, and commerce, and 
their moral and religious liberties too, to a dtj- 
gree that may be prejudicial to the nation and 
pvery individual- }n it. A nation of Catholics 
rnight unanimoufly confent. to prohibit labour 
ppon one. half the days in the year, as feaft days. 
The whole American nation might unanimoufly 
ponfent to a Sunday law, and a;>yarden aft, which 
flioi|ld deprive them of the ufe of their lirnbs one 
day in feyen. A nation may unanimoufly agree to 
a navigation aft, which fliould fliackle the coni- 
merce of all. Yet Dr. Price's definition of civil 
liberty is as liable to this objeftion as any other. 
Thefe wpuld all be equ^l laws^ nnade with common 
confent: thefe would all be afts of legitimate go- 
vernment. To take in M. Turgot's idea, then, 
we mufl: add to Dr. Price's ideas ofequaNaws, by 
common confent y this other — for the general interejiyor 
the public good. But it is generally fuppofed, that 

- ' nations 
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fiations underftand their own intercft better than 
another; and therefore they may be trufted to 
judge of the public good : and in all the cafes 
above fuppoM, they will be as free as they 
defire to be j and therefore may, with great pro- 
priety, be called free nations, and their confti- 
tutions free republics. There can be no way of 
compelling nations to be more free than they 
choofe to be. 

But M. Turgot has miftaken the fenfe of 
republican writers, efpecially of the Englifli owes. 
What republican writers he had in view I know 
not. There is none that I remember, of any 
name, who has given io abfurd a dcfinirion of 
liberty. His countryman, Montefquieu, who will 
fcarcely be denominated a republican writer, has 
faid fomething the moft like it ; but it is manifeft 
that his meaning was confined to equal laws, made 
by common confent. Although there may be 
wnjuft and unecjual laws, obedience to which 
would be incompatible with liberty ; yet no man 
will contend, that a nation can be free, that is 
ttot governed by fixed laws. All other govern- 
ment than that of permanent known laws, is the 
government of mere will and pleafure, whether it 
be excrcifed by one, a few, or many. Republican 
writers in general, and thofe of England in parti- 
cular, have maintained the fanne principle witfh 
Dr. Price, and have faid, that legitimate govern- 
ments, or well-ordered commonwealths, or well- 
conftituted governments, were thofe where the 
Jaws prevailed ; and have always explained their 
meanings to be, equal laws made by common confenty 
or the general w///— that is to fay, rnade by the 
majority, and equally binding upon majority and 
minority. As it is of importance to refcue the 
good oM republican writers from fuch an impu- 
tation. 
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tatioiii let ntlc beg your patience while we look 
into fome of them. 

Ariftotle lays, that " a government where the 
** laws alone (hould prevail, would be the king* 
** dom of God." This indeed Ihows that this 
great philolbpher had much admiration of fuch a 
government: but is not the affertion that M^ 
Turgot condemns, viz. that liberty confifts in 
being fubjeft to die laws only. 

Ariftotle fays too, in another place, *' Order is 
law, and it is more proper that law (hould go- 
vern, than any one of the citizens : upon the 
** fame principle, if it is advantageous to place 
*^ the iupreme power in fome particular perfons, 
** they (hcTuld be appointed to be only guardians, 
•* and the fervants of the laws." Thefe two arc 
veryjuft (entiments, but not a formal definition 
of liberty. 

Livy, too, fpeaks of happy, profperous, and 
glorious times, when " Imperia legum potentiora 
*^ fuermt quant hominum." But he no where 
lays that liberty confifts in being fubjeft only to 
the legum imperio. 

Sidney fays, " No fedition was hurtful to Rome^ 
*' until^ through their profperity, fome men gain* 
*' ed a power above the laws." 

In another place he tells us too, from Livy, 
that Ibme, whofe ambition and avarice were impa-- 
tient of reftraint, complained that ** Uges rem 
^^ fitrdam ejfe, inexorabilem^falubrioreminopi-quarfi' 
*^ potenti.'* 

And in another, that '^ no government wm 
** thought to be well conftituted, unlefs the laws 
^* prevailed againft the commands of men." But 
he has no where defined liberty to be fubjeftion 
to the laws onlv. 

Harrington 
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Harrington fays. Government die Jure, or ad^* 
•' cording to ancient^ prudence, is an art, wheit- 
** by a civil fociety of men is inftituted and pre- 
" ferved upon the foundation o( common intereji; 
** or, to follow Ariftotle and Livy, it is an em- 
'* pire of laws and not of men. And govern- 
. *' rhentj to define it according to modern pru- 
dence, or de faBoj is an art, by which fomc 
man; or fome few men^ fubjedl a city or a na* 
tion, and rule it according to his or their pri- 
*^ vate intcrtft; which, becaufe the laws in fuch * 
" cafes are made according to the intercft of a 
•* man^ or a few families, may be faid to be the 
" empire of men, and not of laws." 

Harrington, Politicafter, fcenc 2. agrees, that 
law proceeds from the will of man, whether a 
monarch or people j and that this will muft have 
a mover ; and that this mover is intercft : but the 
intereft of the people is one thing — it is the pub- 
lic intereft} and where the public intereft go- 
verns, it is a government of laws, and not of 
mcn\ the intereft of a king, or of a party, is 
another thing — it is a private intereft; and where 
private intercft governs, it is a government of 
men, and not of laws. If, in England, there 
has' ever been any fuch thing as a government of 
laws, was it not magna charta ? and have not our 
kings broken mag'M 'charta thirty times? Did 
the law govern when the law was broken ? or 
was that a government of men ? On the contrary, 
hath not magna charta been as often repaired by 
the people I and, the law being fo rcftored, was it 
not a government of laws> and not of men ? 
Why have our kings, in fo many ftatutes and 
oaths, engaged themfelves to govern by law, if 
t'lerc were not in kings a capacity of govern- 
ing othcrwifc ? It is true, that laws arc neither 
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Jnadc by angels, nor by horfes, but by men* 
The voice of the people is as much the voice of 
men, as the voice of a prince is the voice of a 
man ; and yet the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, which the voice of a prince is not. The 
government of laws, faid Ariftotle, is the go- 
vernment of God, In a monarchy, the laws, be- 
ing made according to the intercft of one man, or 
a few men, muft needs be more private and par- 
tial than fuits with the nature of juftice ; -^but in 
a commonwealth, the laws being made by the 
whole people, muft come up to the public inte- 
reft, which is common right and juftice— and if 
a man know not what is his own intereft, who 
fhould know it ? and that which is the intereft of 
the moft or greateft number of particular men, 
being fummcd up in the common vote, is the 
public intereft, 

Sidney fays, ** Liberty confifts folely in an 
** independency on the will of another ; and, by 
^' a flave, we undcrftand a man who can neither 
^' difpofe of his perfon or goods, but enjoys all 
*^ at the will of his mafter/' And again, " As 
" liberty confifts only in being fubjedt to no 
** man's will, and nothing denotes a flave, but a 
" dependence upon the will of another ; if there 
be no other law in a k ingdom but the will of a 
prince, there is no fuch thing as liberty." 
Mr. Turgot might have perceived in thefe wri- 
ters, that a government of laws, and notof men> 
was intended by them as a defcription of a com- 
monwealth, not a definition of liberty. • There 
may be various degrees of liberty eftabliftied by 
the laws, and enjoyed by the citizens, in diffe- 
rent commonwealths ; but ftill the general will, 
as well as the general intercft, as far as it is un- 
derftood by the people, pirevaih in all that can 
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be denowiinated free : as the fociety governs \U 
felf, it is irtc^ according to the definition of Dr* 
iPrice, The inquiry of tnefe writers, in fuch paf- 
fages, was not into the higheft point of liberty, 
or greaceft degree of it^ which might be efta-» 
blifced by the general will, and the common fenfe 
of intereft, in their refults or laws. They havd 
taken it for granted, that human nature is fo 
fond of liberty, that, if the whole fociety were 
confulted, a majority would never be found to 
put chains upoa themfelves, by their own a<5t and 
voluntary /Confent. 

But aal men, as well as republican writers^ 
muft agree, that there can be no uninterrupted 
enjoyment of liberty, nor any good government 
in fociety, without laws, or where (landing laws 
do not govern. In defpotic ftates, in fimple mo- 
narchies, in ariftocracies, in democracies, in all 
poflible mixtures of thefe, the individual enjoys 
continually the benefit of law, as he does thofe 
of light and air, although, in moft of thofe go- 
vernments, he has nofecurity for the continuance 
of it. If the laws were all repealed at once, in 
any great kingdom, and the event made l^nown 
foddenly to all, there would fcarcely a houfe re- 
main in poffcffion of its prefent inhabitants, in the 
great .cities. 

The great quefticn therefore is. What combi- 
nation of powers in fociety, or what form of go- 
vernment, will compel the formation of good and 
equal laws, an imparti^J execution, and faithful 
interpretation of them, fo that the citjzens may 
conftantly enjoy the benefit of them, and be fure 
of their continuance. The controverfy between 
M* Turgot and me is--»-whetI)er a fingle affembly 
of reprefentatives be this form* He maintains 
th^ affirmative. J ^m for the negative : becaufe 
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fuch in affcmbly will, upon the firft day of its 
^xiftence, be an ariftocracy i in a few days, or 
years at leaft, an oligarchy ; and then it will foon 
divide into two or three parties, who will fooii 
have as many armies ; and, when the battle is 
decided, the viftorious general will govern with- 
out or with the advice of any council or affembly, ' 
as he pleafes : or, if the affembly continues uni- 
ted, they will in time exclude the people from ali 
Ihare even in eleftions, and make the governrirjent 
llereditary in a few families. In order to be fully^ 
'convinced of this, we itiuft take an extenfive view 
of the fubjeft ; and the firft inquiry fhould be^ 
what kind of beings men are ? You and I ad-- 
mire the fable of Triftram Shandy more than the 
Fable of the Bees, and agree with Sutler rather 
than Hobbes. It is weaknefs rather than wick-' 
ednefs which renders men unfit to be trufted with 
unlimited power. The paflions are all unlimit- 
ed-; nature has leift them fo : if they could be' 
iboundedi they would be extindt ; and there ii 
no doubt they are of indifpcnfable importance \tv 
the ptefent fyftem. They certainly increafe too> 
by exercife^ like the body. The love of gold' 
grows fatter than the heap of acquifitioh : the' 
iHvt of pfaife increafes by every gratification^^ 
till it ftings like an adder, and bites like 'a 
ferpcnt ; till the man is miferable every mb- 
htent when he does not fnufF the incenfe : am- 
bition ftrengthens at every advance^ and at lad' 
takes poffeffion of the whole foul fo abfolutely^ 
that the n^ari fees nothing in the world of imi 
^rtance to others, or himfelf, but in his objeft* 
The fubtilty of thefe three paflions, which have- 
been felcfted from all the others becaufe they 
are ariftocratical paflions, in fubduing all others, 
Vdi,. I. L and 
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and fevcn the underflanding itfelf, if not the con-' 
fcience too, until they become abfolute and im- 
perious mafters of the whole mind, is ft curious 
(peculation. The cunning with which they hide 
themfclves from others, and from the man him- 
felf too J the patience with which they wait for 
opportunities ; the torments they voluntarily fuf- 
fer for a time, to fecure a full enjoyment at 
length ; the inventions, the difcoveries, the con- 
trivances they fugged to the underflanding, fome- 
times in the dulleft dunces in the world, if they 
could be defcribed in writing,, would pafs for 
great genius. 

We arc not enough acquainted with the phy- 
fical or metaphyfical efFcdts they may have on 
our bodies or minds, to be able to explain the 
particular reafon why every inftance of indulgence 
lirengthens and confirms the fubfequent emo- 
tions of defire. The caufe has been hitherto too 
deep, remote, and fubtle, for the fearch of cor- 
poreal or intellcdiual microfcopes ; but the faft 
is too decided to deceive or efcape our obfer- 
vation. Men fhould endeavour at a balance of 
afFeftions and appetites, under the monarchy of 
reafon and confcience, within, as well as at a ba- 
lance of power without. If they furrender the 
guidance, for any courfe of time, to any one paf- 
fion, they may depend upon finding it, in the end, 
an ufurping, domineering, cruel tyrant. They 
were intended by nature to live together in focie- 
ty, and in this way to reftrain one another, and 
in general are very good kind of creatures j but 
they knov; each other\ imbecility fo well, that 
they ought never to lead one another into temp- 
tation. The paflion that is long indulged, and 
continually gratified, becomes mad i it is a fpe- . 
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t:ies of delirium ; it (hould not be called guilt, 
but infanity j but who would truft his life, liber- 
ty, and property, to a madman, or an aflembly 
of them ? it would be fafer to confide in knaves. 
Five hundred or five thoufand together, in an af- 
fembly, are not lefs liable to this extravagance 
than one. The nation that commits its affairs tb 
a fingle aflembly, will aflTuredly find that its paf- ■ 
lions and dcfires augment as faft as thofe of a king ; 
and therefore fuch a conftitution muft be eflfenti- 
ally/ defedtive. 

Others have feen this quality in human nature , 
through a more gloomy medium. 

Machiavel fays, thofe who have written on ci- 
vil government lay it down as a firft principle^ 
and all hiftorians demonftrate the fame^ that who- " 
e^er would found a ftate, and make proper laws 
for the government of it, muft prefume that all 
men are bad by nature ; and that they will not 
fail to Iliew that natural depravity of heart, 
whenever they have a fair opportunity ; and, ^ 
though poflibly it may lie concealed for a while, on 
account of fome fecret reafon, which does not 
then appear to men of fmall experience, yet time> 
which is therefore juftly called the father of truth> 
commonly brings it to light in the end. Ma- 
chiavers tranflator remarks, that although this 
feems a harfh fuppofition, does not every Chrif- 
tian daily juftify the truth of it, by confefling it 
before God and the world ? and are we not ex- 
prefsly told the fame in feveral paflages of the 
holy fcriptures, and in all fyftems of human phi- 
lofophy ? 

Montefquieu fays, ^^ Conftant experience fhews 
*^ us, that every man inverted with power is. apt 

to abufe it : he pufhes on, till he comes to 

fomething that limits him. Is it not ftrange, 
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though true, to fay, that virtue itfelf has need of 
limits ? to prevent the abufe of power, it is necef- 
fary, that, by the very difpofition of things, poweif 
fiiould be a check to power. A government may 
be fo conftituted, as no man fhall be compelled to 
dp things to which the law does not oblige him, 
nor forced to abftain from things which the law 
permits. 

Swift. — So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires 
of men, that they will grafp at all, and can form 
no fcheme of perfeft happinels with lefs. It is 
hard to recolleft one folly, infirmity, or vice, to 
which a fingle man is fubje6ted, and from which a 
body of commons, colleftiveorreprefentative (and 
he might have added a body of nobles) can be 
wholly exempt. 

Junius.— -Laws are intended, not to truft ta 
what men will do, but to guard againft what they 
may do. 

Beccaria. — -Ogni uomojifa centre di tutte le com^ 
hinazioni del gloho. 

Rochefaucault. — ^The ambitious deceive them^ 
fclves, when they propofe an end to thtir ambition j 
for* that end, when attained, becomes a means* 

DeLolme. — Experience evinces, that the hap- 
picft difpofitions are not proof againft the allure- 
ments of power, which has no charms but as it 
leads on to new advances. Authority endures noC 
the very idea of reftrain!^ ' nor does it ceafe ta 
ftruggle, till it has beaten down every boundary. 

Hobbes, Mandeville, Rochefaucault, have 
drawn ftill more detcftable piftures ; and Rouffeair, 
in his Inequalities among Mankind, gives a de- 
fcription of a civilized heart, too black and horri- 
ble to be tranfcribed. 

Even our amiable friends, thofe benevolent 
Chriftian philofophers, Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley, 
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acquaint iis, that they are conftrained to believe 
human nature no better than it fhould be. The 
latter faysj there is no power on earth but has grown 
exorbitant, when it has met with no controul. 

The former :' " Such are the principles that go- 
'^ yern human nature ; fuch the weaknefs and folly 
^^ of men; fuch their love of domination, felfilhnefs, 
^* and depravity, that none of them can be raifed to 
'^ an elevation above others, without the utmoft 
^^ danger. The conftant experience of the world 
" has verified this, and proved that nothing intoxi- 
^' cates the human mind fo much as power. In the 
*' eftabliftiment, therefore, of civil government, it 
^' would be prepofterous to rely on the difcretion 
^^ of any men,, A people will never opprefs them- 
*^ felves, or invade their own rights i but if they 
^^ trull the iarbitrary will of a body or fugceflion of 
^' men, they truft enemies/' 

Shall we fay that all thefe philofophers were ig- 
norant of human nature ? With all my foul, I wi(h 1% 
were in my power to quote any paffages in hiftory 
or philofophy, which might demonftrate all thefe 
fatires on our fpecies to be falfe. But the pheno- 
mena are all in their favour ; and the only qucftioa 
to be raifed with them is, whether the caufe is wiqlc- 
ednefs, weaknefs or infanity ? In all events, we^miift 
agree, that human nature is not fit to be trulted 
with M.Turgot's fyftem, of all authority in a An- 
gle aflembly. 

A fingle aflembly will never be a fteady guardian 
of the laws, if Machiavel is right, when he fays, 
^^ Men are never good but through neceffity : on 
" the contrary, when good and evil are left to their 
^* choice, they will not fail to throw every thing 
f^ into diforder andconfuGon. Hunger and poverty 
ff r^iay make men induftrious, but laws only can 
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make them goodi for, if men were fb of them- 
*' felves, therp would be no occafion for laws ; but, 
as the cafe is far otherwife^ they are abfolutely 
neceffary. After the Tarquins were dead, who 
*^ had been fuch a check upon the nobility, fomc 
*' other expedient was wanting to have the fame 
*' efFeft ; fo that, after much confufion and difor- 
der, and many dangerous contefts between the 
patricians and plebeians, certain officers, called 
tribunes, were created for the fecurity of the lat- 
ter; who, being vetted with fuch privileges and 
authority as enabled them to become arbiters 
*' betwixt thofe two eftates, efFeftually curbed the 
** infolence of the former :"or, in the language of 
Dr. Franklin, the people infifted upon hitching a 
yoke of cattle behind the waggon, to draw up hill, 
when the patricians before fhould attempt to go 
toofaft: or, in the ftileofHarrington, the commons, 
finding the patricians difpofed to divide the cake 
unequally, demanded the privilege of choofing. 

If Harrington's authority is not of great weight 
with fome men, the reafons he affigns in fupport of 
his judgement are often eternal, and unanfwerable 
"by any man. In his Oceana he fays, ^' Be the in- 
*' tercft of popular government right reafon, a 
" man does not look upon reafon as it is right or 
wrong in itfelf, but as it makes for him or 
againft him : wherefore, unlefs you can Ihew 
fuch orders of a government, as, like thofe of God 
*^ in nature, fhall be ^ble to conftrain this or that 
*' creature to fhake off that inclination which is 
'* more peculiar to it, and take up that which re- 
gards the common good or intereft ; all this is to 
no more end, than to perfuade every man, in a 
** popular government, not to carve for himfelf 
** of that which he likes beft or defires moft, but 
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'^ to be mannerly at the public table, and give the 
*^ bell from himfeif to decency and the common in- 
" terejl. But that fuch orders may be eftablifhed, as 
** may, nay muft,give the upper hand in ail cafes to 
*^ common right and intereft, notwithftanding the 
" nearnefs that fticks to every man in private, 
" and this in a way of equal certainty and facility, 
*^ is known even to girls ; being no other than 
*^ thofe which are of common practice with theiti 
^^ in diverfe cafes. For ffxample : Two of thcrri 
*' have a cake, yet undivided, which was given 
*' between them. Ti) -C each of them, therefore, 
^^ might have that which is due, ^ Divide,' fays 
^' one, * and I will choofe j or let me divide, and 
*' you fhall choofe.' If this be but once agreed 
*^ upon, it is enough ; for the one dividing un- 
^* equally, lofes, in regard that the other takes the 
*^ better half j wherefore fhe divides equally, and 
fo both have right. And thus, what great philo- 
fophers are difputing upon in vain, is brought 
to light by two harmlefs girls ; even the whole 
myftery of a commonwealth, which lies only in 
^^ dividing and choofing." 

Now, if all authority is to be collefted into one 
central affembly, it will have the whole power of 
divifion and choice ; and we may eafily conje6lurc 
what divifion and choice it will be. It will fooa 
have pofleffion of all the cakes, loaves, and fifhes. 

Harrington proceeds : " Nor has God, if his 
** works in nature be underftood, left fo much to 
** mankind to difpute upon, as who fhall divide 
*' and who choofe, but diftributed them for ever 
^' into two orders ; whereof the one has the natural 
*^ right of dividing, and the other of choofing. 
*^ For example : A commonwealth is but a civil 
<^ focicty of men 5 let us take any number of men, 
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*^ as twenty, and immediately make a commoner. 
** wealth. Twenty men, if they be not all ideots^ 
^^ perhaps if they be, can never come fo together^ 
" but there will be fuch a difference in them, that 
^^ about a third will be wifer, or at lead lefs foolifh, 
*^ than all the reft. Thefe, upon acquaintance, 
though it be but fmall, will be difcovered, and 
(as ftass that have the largeft heads) lead the 
herd : for while the fix, difcourfing and arguing 
*^ one with another, fliew the eminence of their 
^^ parts, the fourteen difcover things that they 
^^ never thought on, or are cleared in divcrfc truths 
^' tliat formerly perplexed them: wherefore, in mat- 
<* ters of common concernment, difficulty, ordan- 
^*'gcr, they hang upon their lips, as children iipor^ 
** their fathers ; and the influence thus acquired by 
^' the fix, the eminence of whofe parts are found to 
^^ be a ftay* and comfort to the fourteen, is the au- 
'^ thority of the fathers— ^«<Sar/V^^/>^i[r«w. Where- 
*^ fore this can be no other than a natural ariftocracy;, 
*' diffufed by God throughout the whole body o^ 
^* mankind, to this end and purpofe ; and there- 
^* fore fuch as the people have not only a natural, 
^^ but a pofitive obligation to make ufc of as their 
*' guides ; as where th* people of Ifrael are com- 
^^ mandedtotake wife men, andunderftanding,and; 
^ known among their tribes, to be made rulers over 
*^ them. The fix then approved of, as in the pre- 
^' fent cafe, are the fenate j not by hereditary right, 
^' or in regard to the greatnefs of their eftates 
'* only, which would tend to fuch power as would 
^' force or draw the people ; but by eledlion for 
** their excellent parts, which tends to the advance- 
^\ mentof the influence of their virtue or ^uthority^ 
\^ that leads the people. Wherefore the office o^ 
Vs the fcnatc is not to be commanders, but coun- 
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?^ fellors of the people ; and that which is propo: 
f^ for counfellors, is firft to debate, and after- 
f^ wards to give advice in the bufincfs whereon 
** they have debated ; whence the decrees of iht 
*^ lenate are never laws, nor lb C2i\\cd—femtus cofir 
^^fulta; and thefe, being maturely franaed, it 15 
*^ their duty to propofe to the people : wherefore 
^^ the fenate is no more than the debate of the com- 
*^ monwealth. But to debate is to difcern, or put 
*^ a difference between things, that, being alike, 
^' are not the fame ; or it is fcparating and weigh- 
^^ ing this reafon againft that, and that reafoa 
^' againft this ; which is dividing. 

The fenate then having divided, who/ fhali 
choofe ? Aflc the girls ; for if flie that divided 
^* muft have chofen alfo, it had been little worfc 
, ** for the other, in cafe Ihe had not divided at 
^' all, but kept the whole cake to herfelf ; in rc- 
^* gard that, being to choofe too, Ihe divided ac- 
cordingly. 

*^ Wherefore, if the fenate have any further 
power than to divide, the commonwealth can 
never be equal. But, i«^ commonwealth conjtfting 
of a Jingle council, there is no other to choofe than 
^^ that which divided : whence it is, that fuch a 
" council fails not to fcrambky that is, to be fac- 
^' tious i there being no dividing of the cake, in 
^^ that cafe, but among themfelves : nor is there any. 
^^ other remedy J but to have another council to choofe. 
f^ The wifdom of the few may be the light of 
f' mankind ; but the intereft of the few is not the 
" profit of mankind, nor of a commonwealth : 
'^ wherefore, feeing we have granted intereft to be 
" reafon, they muft not choofe, left they put 0145 
** their light. But as the council dividing confifts 
f ^ of the wifdom of the commonwealth, fo the af- 
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*^ fembly or council choofing (hould confift of the 
** intcreft of the commonwealth i as the wifdom of 
*' the commonwealth is in the ariftocracy,fb the in- 
*^ tereft of the commonwealth is in the whole body 
*^ of the people : and whereas this, in cafe the 
*' commonwealth confifts of a whole nation, is too 
*^ unwieldy a body to be ajQembled, this council is 
*' to confift of fuch a reprefentative as may be 
*' equal, and fo conftituted as it can never contra6b 
*^ any other intereft than that of the whole people. 
" But, in the prefent cafe, the fix dividing, and the 
** fourteen choofing, muft of necefljty take in the 
*' whole intereft of the twenty. Dividing and 
<J choofing, in the language of a commonwealth, is 
** debating and refolving ; and whatever, upon de- 
<* bate of the fenatc, is propofed to the people, and 
•^ refolved by them, is enadted by the authority of 
*' the fathers, and by the power of the people— 
*^ au£loritate patrum et juffu populi 'y which concur- 
*' ring, make a law." 

Upon thefe principles, and to eftablifh a method 
of enafting laws that muft of necefl!ity be wife 
and equal, the people of moft of the United States 
of America agreed upon that divifion of the le- 
giflative ppwer into two houfes, the houfe of repre- 
fentatives and the fenate, which has given fo much 
difguft to M. Turgot. Harrington will ftiew us, 
equally well, the propriety and necefllty of the 
odier branch, the governor : but before we proceed 
to that, it may be worth while to obferve the fimi- 
litude between this paffage, and fome of thofe fenti- 
mcnts and expreffions of Swift, which were quoted 
in a former letter ; and there is in the Idea of a 
Patriot King, written by his friend Lord Boling- 
broke, a paflfagq to the fame purpofe, fo nobly ex- 
preffed, that I cannot forbear the pleafure of trajn^ 
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fcribing it : ^^ It feems to me,^ that, in order to 
maintain the moral fyftem of the univerfe at 
a certain point, far below that of ideal perfec- 
tion (for we are made capable of conceiving 
what we are not capable of attaining), it has 
pleafed the author of Nature to mingle, from 
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** time to time, among the focietles of men, a few, 
'^ and but a few, of thofe on whom he has been 
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gracioufly pleafed to confer a larger proportion of 
the etherial fpirit, than in the ordinary courfe of 
his providence he beftows on the fons of mem 
Thefe are they who engrofs almoft the whole 
reafon of the fpccies. Born to direft, to guide, 
and to preferve, if they retire from the world 
'' their fplendour accompanies them, and en* 
*' lightens even the darknefs of their retreat. If 
*' they take a part in public life, the efFeft is never 
*' indifferent : they either appear the inftrumenc? 
^^ of divine vengeance, and their courfe through the 
world is marked by defolation and oppreffion, 
by poverty and fervitude ; or they are the guar- 
dian angels of the country they inhabit, ftudious 
to avert the moft diftant evil, and to procure 
peace, plenty, and the greateft of human bleC- 
^* lings — liberty. 

If there is then, in fociety, fuch a natural arifto-* 
cracy as thefe great writers pretend, and as all 
hiftory and experience demonftrate, formed partly 
by genius, partly by birth, and partly by riches, 
how (hall the legiflator avail himfclf of their in- 
fluence for the equal benefit of the public ? and 
how, on the other hand, fliall he prevent chem from 
difturbing the public happinefs ? I anfwer, by ar- 
ranging them all, or at leaft the moft confpicuous 
of them, together in one affembly by the name of 
9 fenate ^ by feparating them froip all pretenfion$ 
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to the executive power; and by controuling, in tho 
legiflative, their ambition and avarice, by an af- 
fembly of reprefentatives on one fide, and by the 
executive authority on the other. Thus you will 
have the benefit of their wifdom without fear of 
their paflions. If among them there are fome of 
Lord Bolingbroke-s guardian angels, there will be 
fome of his inftruments of divine vengeance too : 
the latter will be here reftraincd by a three fold 
tie ; by the executive power, by the reprefcntative 
^ffembly, and by their peers in the fenate. But if 
thcfe were all admitted into a fingle popular aflem- 
bly> the worfl: of them might in tinrie obtain the 
afcendancy of all the reft. In fuch a fingle aflfembly, 
as has been obferved before, almoft the whole of 
this ariflocracy will make its appearance i being re- 
turned members of it by the eleftion of the people \ 
thefe will be one clafs. There will be another fet 
of members, of middling rank and circumftances,, 
who will juftly value themfelves upon their inde- 
pendence, their integrity, and unbiafled affeftion 
to their country, and will pique themfelves upon 
being under no obligation. But there will be ti 
third clafs, every one of whom will have his leader 
among the members of the firft clafs, whofe cha- 
fafter he will celebrate, aad whofe voice he will 
follow J and this party, after a courfe of time, will 
be the moft numerous. The queftion then will be,, 
whether this ariftocracy in the houfe will unite or 
divide ? and it is too obvious, that deftruftion to 
freedom' muft be the confequence equally of their 
Vnion or of their divifion. If they unite generally in 
all things, as much as they certainly will in refpedt- 
ing each other's wealth, birth, and parts, and cori-^ 
duct themfelves with prudence, they will ftrength-' 
f themfelves by infenfible degrees, by playing intc^ 
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each other's hands more wealth and popularity^ 
until they beconae able to govern eleftions as they 
pleafc, and rule the people at difcretion. An in- 
dependent member will be their averflon j all 
their artifices will be employed to deflxoy his po- 
pularity among his conftituents, and bring in a 
difciple of their own in his place. 

But if they divide, each party will, in a courfe 
of time, have the whole houfe, and confequentlv 
the whole ftate, divided into two faftions, whicft 
will druggie in words, in writing, and at laft in 
arms, until Caefar or Pompey muft be emperor, 
and entail an endlefs line of tyrants on the nation. 
But long before this cataftrophe, and, indeed, 
through every fcene of the drama, the laws. In-* 
(lead of being permanent, and affording conftant 
proteftion to the liveSj liberties, and properties ot 
the citizens, will be alternately the fport of con^ 
tending factions, and the mere vibrations of a pent 
dulum. From the beginning to the end it will be 
a government of men, now of one fet, and thcA 
of another j but never a government of law^* 
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MIXED GOVERNMENTS., 

Machiav£l*s discourses upon the riRST 

DECADE OF LIVV. BOOK I. C. 2. 

, MY DEAtt SIR, 

THE whole chapter is very much to the pur-t- 
pofe, but the following paragraphs mord 
particularly fo.-^ According to fomc authors, there - 
are but three forts of governments, via. monarchy •' 
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or principality, ariftocracy, and democracy ; and 
that thofe who intend to ereft a newftate mull have 
recourfe to fome one of thefc which he likes beft* 
Others, ^nd with nmore judgement, as many think, 
fay there are fix forts; three of which are very bad, 
and the other thr^e good in themfelves, but liable 
to be fo corrupted that they may become the worft. 
The three good forts have been juft now mentioned; 
the other three proceed from thefe ; and every one 
of them bears fuch a refemblance to that on which 
is refpedively depends, that the tranfition from one 
to the other is Ihort and eafy ; for monarchy often 
degenerates into tyranny, ariftocracy into oligar- 
chy, and democracy into licentious anarchy and 
confufion : fo that whoever fets up any one of the 
former three forts of government, may affbre him- 
felf it will not be of any long duration ; for no pre- 
caution will be fufficient to prevent its falling into 
the other that is analogous to it, on account of the 
affinity which there feems to be in this cafe be- 
twixt virtue and vice, perfeftion and inr^perfedion* 
This variety of governments among mankind 
appears to have been the efFedl of chance : for in 
the beginning of the world, the inhabitants being 
few, they fometimes lived feparate from each other, 
like bcails ; but afterwards, as they multiplied, they 
began to unite for their mutual defence, and put 
themfelves under the proteftion of fuch as were 
moft eminent amongft them for courage and 
ftrength, whom they engaged to obey and acknow- 
ledge as their chiefs. Hence arofe the diftinftion 
betwixt honefl and difhoneft, jufl and unjuft: for 
when any one injured his benefaftor, his ingrati- 
tude excited a fort of fellow-feeling and indigna- 
tion in others, as well as kindnefs and refpedt for 
thofe that behaved differently ; and, as they confi- 
dered that they might fome time or other, perhaps, 
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be treated in the fame manner themfelves, if pro- 
per meafures were not taken to prevent it, they 
thought fit to make laws for the reward of good 
men, and the punilhment of offenders. This firft 
gave rife to juftice in the world ; and from this 
confideration it came to pafs, in procefs of time, 
that, in the eleftion of a new chief, they had not 
{o much regard to courage and bodily ftrength, as 
to wifdom and integrity : but afterwards, as this 
kind of government became gradually hereditary 
inftead of elective, the heirs of thefe chieftains foon 
began to degenerate from the virtue of their an- 
ceftors, and to behave themfelves as if they 
thought the main duty of a prince confifted in fur- 
pafljng all other men in luxury, extravagance, ef- 
feminacy, and every fort of voluptuoufnefs ; by 
which, in a while, they firft grew odious to their 
fubjefts, and then fo jealous for themfelves, that 
they were forced to diftrefs and cue oifF others for 
their own fecurity, and at laft to become down- 
right tyrants. This firft occafioned combinations 
and confpiracies for the deftruftion of princes ; 
not amongft the weak and pufillanimous part of 
their fubjed:s, but among fuch as being more emi- 
nent for their gcnerofity, magnanimity, riches, and 
birth, could not endure any longer to fubmit to 
thefe pitiful and oppreflive governments. 

The multitude, therefore, fwayed by the autho- 
rity of the nobles, rofe in arms againft their prince ; 
and being freed from his yoke, transferred their al- 
legiance to their deliverers, who, being thorough* 
ly difgufted at monarchy, changed the form of go- 
vernment, and took it into their own hands : after 
which they condufted both themfelves and the 
ftate according to the plan they had formed, pre- 
ferring the common good to any particular advan- 
tage i and behaving, in private as well as public 
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affairs, with afliduity and moderation ; whilft thi 
remembrance of their pad fufferings continued 
frefli upon their minds. But this authority after- 
wards devolving upon their Ions, who had not feeri 
thefe changes, nor experienced the miferies of ty- 
ranny, ,they began to grow fo diflatisfied with that 
fort of civil equality, that they caft off all rcftraint*, 
and giving themfelvcs up to rapine, ambition, and 
luft, foon changed the government again from 
ariftocracy into aa oligarchy. Their adminiftra- 
tion, however, becoming as infupportable, in a 
while, as the tyranny of the other had formerly been^ 
the people naturally began to look out for fome 
deliverer ; and, having fixed upon a leader, they 
jput themfelves under his banners, and eftablifhed 
oligarchy. But when they had done this, and cami 
to refleft upon the oppreffions they fuftained un- 
der a tyrant, they refolved never to be again go- 
verned by any one man, and therefore agreed td 
let up a popular government, which was conftituted 
jn fuch a manner, that the chief authority was not 
Vefted either in a prince or in a junto of thenobilityi 
, Now, as all new eftablifiiments arc held in fomc 
degree of reverence and veneration at firft^ thia 
form fubfifted for fome time j though no longer- 
than thofe people lived, who had been the founders 
of it : for, after their death, their defcendants dege- 
nerated imp licentioufnefsi and fuch a contempt for 
ail authority and diftinflion, that, every man living 
after his own caprice, there was nothing to be feen 
but confufion and violence : fo that, either by the 
advice of fome good and refpeftabletnan, or com- 
pelled by the abfolute neceffity of providing a re^ 
medy for thefe diforders and enormities, they at 
laft determined once more to fubmit to the domi- 
nion of one : from which ftate they fell again ii^ 
titne^ through the fame gradations^ and from the 
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tibove-mehtioncd caiifcs, into inilrule and licenti- 
oufniefs. Such is the rotation to which ill ftatcs 
kre fubjcft ; nevcrthclefs they cannot often revert 
to the fame kind 6f government, becaufe it is 
not pofljble that they (hould fo long exift as to 
undergo many of thefe mutations : for it frequent- 
• Ty happens, that when a ftate is labouring under 
luch convulfions, and is deftitute both of ftrength 
and counfel, it falk a prey to fome other neigh- 
bouring community or nation that is better go- 
verned ; otherwife it might pafs through the feve- 
ral abbve-mentioned revolutions again and again 
to infinity. 

All thefe forts of government then, in my opi*- 
Won, are infirm and infecure; the three former 
from tlie ufiial Ihortnefs of their duration, and 
the three latter from the malignity of their own 
principles. The wifeft legiflators, therefore, being 
aware of thefe defeds, never eftabliflied any one 
'of them in particular, but contrived another that 
partakes of them all, confiding of a prince, lbrds> 
And commons, which they looked upon as more 
firm and ftable, becaufe every one of thefe mem- 
bers would be a check upon the otjier ; and of 
thoft legiflators, Lycurgus certainly merits the 
higheft praife, who conftjtuted an eftabliftiment of 
this kind at Sparta, which laflred about eight hUA- 
drcd years, to his own great honour, as well as 
the tranquillity of the citizens; 

Very different was the fate of the govern mi^nt 
eftablifhed by Solon at Athens, whith, bieing a 
fimplc dernocracy only, was of fo fhort continu- 
ance, that it gave way to the tyranny of Pififtra- 
tus before the death of the leffiflator* and 
though, indeed, the heirs of that tyrant were ex- 
pelled about forty years after, and the Athenians 
not only recovered their liberty, but re-eftablfj(h- 
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cd Solon's laws and plan of government, yet they 
did not maintain it above one hundred years, noc- 
withftanding they made feveral new regulations 
to reftrain the infoience of the nobles, and the 
licentioufnefs of the- commons i the necefEty of 
which Solon had not forefeen : fo that for want 
of tempering his democracy with a (hare of 
ariftocracy and princely power, it was of (hort 
duration in compari(bn of the conftitution of 
Sparta. . 

But to return to Romc-^Though that city had 
not a Lycurgus to model its conftitution at firft, 
in fuch a manner as .might preferve its liberty 
for a long courfe of time, yet fo many were the 
accidents which happened in the contefts betwixt 
the patricians and plebeians, that chance ef- 
feftcd what the lawgiver had not provided for : 
(b that if it Was not pcrfeft at the beginning, it 
became fo after a while ; for though the firft laws 
were deficient, yet they were neither incapable of 
amendment, nor repugnant to its future perfec- 
tion; fince not only Romulus, but all the rrffe cf 
the kings that fudcecded hinpi, made feveral good 
alterations in them, and fuch as were well calcu- 
lated for the fjppor,t of liberty. But, as it was 
their intention to found a monarchy, add not a 
republic, when that city had (haken off the yoke 
of a tyrant^ there feemed to be many provifioiis 
flill wanting for the further maintenance of its 
freedom. And notwithftanding tyranny Was at 
laft eradicated by the ways and meansL above- 
rrientioned yec thole who had chiefly contributed 
to it, created two confuls to fupply the place of 
royalty ; by which it came to pafs, that the namqk, 
alone, and not the authority of princes, was eX-. 
tinguiOied : fo that the fupremc power being 
lodged only in the confuls and fenate, die govern- 
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fftent confifted of no mcx-c than two of the three 
tftatcs, which wfe have Tpoken of beforcj that is, 
ofroyaUy and ariftocracy^ it remained, therefore, 
Bill ncccflary to admit the Jjedple into Ibmc ihare 
of the government : and the patricians growing 
fo ififolent in time (as I fliall Ihcw hereafter) thiat 
the plebeians could no ionger endure it, the lat- 
ter took arms, and obliged them to relinquifti 
part of their authority, left they fhould lofe the 
ivhole : on the other hand, the cohfiils arid fena- 
tors ftill retained fo much power in the common- 
Wealthi as, enabled them to fupport their rank 
ahd dignity with hohour* This ftrugglc gaVe 
birth to certain officers, called tribunes of the peo- 
ple; after the creation of whom^ the ftate be- 
came more firm and compa^, every one of the 
three djegrees abovementioned having its proper 
ihare in the government ; and fo propitious Was 
fortuneMO it, that although it was changed from 
a monarchy into an^ariftocracy, and afterwards 
into a democracy, by the fteps and for thereafons 
already affigned, yet the royal power was never 
entirely aboliflied and given to the patricians, nor 
that of the patricians wholly to the plebeians t oa 
the contrary, the authority of the three eftates bc-*> 
ihg <lvily. proportioned and mixed together, gave 
it the higheft degree of perfaftion that any com* 
monwealth is capable of attaining to;-^and this 
was owing in a great meafure^ if not altogether, 
to the dillenfions that happened betwixt the patri- 
cians and pkbeiansj as ihall be fhcwn more at 
large, in 4iie following chapters. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

MIXED OR COMPOSED GOVERN- 

MENT.S. 

SIDNEY, :^AGE 22, §. lO* 

DEAR SIR, 

SOME fmall numbers of men^ living within 
the precinfts of one city> have, as it wcrcy 
caft into a ce)nnn[ion flock, the right which they 
had of governing themfelves and children, and, 
by common conIent> joining in one bod y^ exercifed 
fuch power over every fingle perfon as feemed 
beneficial to the wholes and thisnien call perfeQ: 
democracy. Others chofc rather to be governed 
hf z feleft number of fuch *as mofi excelled ia 
^ifdom and virtue ; and this, according to the 
fignification of the word, was called ariflocracy. 
When one man excelled all others^ the govern- 
xxient was put into his hands under the na,me of 
monarchy. But the wifeft, beft, and by far the 
greateft part of mankind, rejefling tbefe fimple' 
Ipecies, did form governments mixed or compofeif 
of the threci as fhall be proved; hereafter, which 
commonly received their refpeftive defiomination 
from, the part that prevailed^ and did receive praife 
or blame, as they were well of ill-proportioned- 

Sidney, p, 138. §. 16.— The beft governments 
bf the world have been compofed of monarchy^ 
ariftocracy, and democracy. 

As for democracy, I believe it can fuit only 

witfarthe convenience of a fmall coWn, accom- 

. p«mcd with fuch circumll^nces as are ffklom 

found. 
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found. But this no way obliges nnen to run into 
the other pxtr^me, in as much as the variety of 
fornns, between mere democracy and abfolute mo- 
narchy, is almoft infinite. And ifl (hould under- 
take to fay, there never was a good government 
in the world, that did not confift of the three 
fimple fpecies of nnonarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy, I think I may m^ke it good. This, at the 
Icaft, is certain, that the government of the He7 
brews, inftituted by God, had a judge, the great 
Sanhedrim, and general aflemblies of the people. 
Sparta h^d two kings, a fenate of twenty -rciglu: 
chofen men, and the like affemblies. All 'the 
Porian cities had a chief magiftrate, a fenate, 
and occafional affemblies. The cities ofloniaf, 
Athens, and others, had an Archon, the Areo- 
pagita, &:c. ; and all judgements concerning 
>tiatters of the greatcft importance, as well z^ 
the eleftion of magiftrates, were referred to^ the 
peqple. Rome, in the beginning, had a king and ^i 
lenate, '^\}l\t the eleftion of kings and judgement^ 
upon appeals remained in the people j, afterwards, 
confuls reprefenting kings, ana vefted with equal 
power, a more numerous lenate, ' and more frci- 
iquent meetings of the people. Venice has at tht^ 
pay, a duke, the fenate of the pregadi, and the 
great affembly of the nobility, \^hich is the whole 
city; the reft' of the inhabitants being only incolie^ 
not civcs J and thpf^ of the other cities or coun- 
tries are their fubjefts, and do npt participate 19 
the government, ^ 

Genoa is governed in like mapner ; Lucca not 
unlike to them, Germany is at this day ^overneq 
by an emperor, the princes or gre^t lords in their 
feveral precindts; the cities by their 6wn magifr 
f rates 5 and by general diets, in which the whpl^ 
|)ower of the n^ti'ofl refides, and, wh^re the emp^- 
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rbr, princes, nobility, and cities have their place9 
in perfon, or by their deputies. All the norther^ 
nations which, upoq the diflblution of the Roman 
empire, pofleffeci the beft provinces that had com-, 
pofed it, were under that form which is ufually 
call^ the Gothic polity. They had king, lords^ 
fomrnons, diets, affemblies of eftates, cortes, and 
parliaments, in which the fpv^reign powers t>f 
thof^ nations did refide, and by which they wef^ 
excrcifed* The lik^ was praftifed in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland : and, 
if thinjgs are changed in fome of thofe places 
within thefe few yedrs, they muft give better 
•proors of having gained by the change than are 
yet fpen in the world, before I think myfclf obliged 
to change my opinion. 

Some nations, not liking the name of king, 
Tiave given fuch a power as kings enjoyed in other 
.places to one qr niore magilb-ates, eitlier limited 
to a certain tinpejj or left to be perpetu?,!^^ as beft 
pleafed thenrifejves: others, approving the nanie^ 
inade the dignity purely eleftive. Some have in 
their ele^ions principally regarded one family as 
long as it lafted : others confidered nothing but 
the fitnefs of the perfpn^j and refcrved to th^mfclves 
^ liberty of taldng where they pleafed. Some 
have permitted the crown to be hereditary as to 
its ordinary courle j but reftrained the power, ah4 
inftituted officers to infpeft the proceedings of 
kings, and to take care that the laws were not; 
violated. Of diis fort were the Ephori of Sparta, 
the Maires du Palais, and afterwards the tonftablc 
iif France, the jufticiar in Arragon, the reichs- 
hofmeeter in Denmark, the high fleWard in Eng- 
land I and in all places, fuch aflemblies as are 
fceforementioncd under (jrveral names, who had 
tHe power of the whole nation, &c. 



Sidney, p. I47, §. 18. — It is confcfled, that a» 
pure democracy can never be good, unleft for a 
froall tQwn, &c. 

Sidney, p, 160. §. jp-^^r-As to popular goverri- 
mcnt in the ftrifteft fenfc^ that is, pure demo- 
cracy, where tfjc people in themfelves, and by 
themfelves, perfi?rm all that belongs to govern- 
ment, I know of np ftich thing j and, if it be in- 
the world, have nothing to fay for it. 

Sidney, p. 161. — It it be faid; that thofc go- 
vernments, in which the dempcratical part go* 
verns moft, do more frequently err in the choice 
of men, or the means of preferving that purity of 
manners which is required for the well-being 
of a people, t;han thofe wherein ariftocraey 
prevails, I cpnfefs: it, and that in Rome and 
Athens, the beft and wifeft men did" fpr tlic 
mpft part incline to ariftocraey. Xcnophori| 
Plato, Ariftotie^ Thucydides, Livy, ^acitps, Qi- 

* ccroi aixd others, were of this fort. ' But if oUf 
author there feek patrons for his abfoliite mon^- 
chy^ he will find norfc but Phs^laris, AgatJfiocIes, 
Pionyfius, Catiline, Cethegus, Lentutus, with the 
corrupted crew of mercenary rafcals who did, or 

. cmfcayoured to fct them up: thcfe are they, ^«i- 

^- kuf^ ex honefio nulla efi fpes : they ahhor ihe. dom't- 
pion of the UWy bccaufe it curbs their vices, and 
make themfelves fubfervient to the lufts pf ^ nan 
who may nouriftx theni. 

Sidney^ p. 165. 4. a i.— -Being no way concern- 
ed in the defence of democracy, &c« I may ieayc 
our knight, like Don Qui;^ote> lighting, againft 
the phantafms of his own brauij^ and Tayuig -what 

- he pleafes againft fiich governments as'never wef e, 
unlefs in fuch a place as St* Marino, near Smi- 
^a^lia in I^iy^ wberc^a hun4re(J. cldwq^ gqvffrn 
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a barbarous rock that ^o man invades^ and relates 
nothir.g to pur qucftion. The republic of St. 
Marino, next to that of Millingen in Switzerland* 
is the fiTiallcft republic in Europe. The liniits or 
it extend no farther than the bafe of the nioun- 
tain op which it is feated* Ixs infi^nificance 
]& its fepurity. No neighboiiring pni>ce ever 
thought it worth his white to deCbroy the indepen- 
dency of fuch a beehive. See BJainville's Travels,^ 
vol. ii. p, 227. Addifon's Renaarks on Teveral 
pstrts or Italy. 

Sidney, p. 258.— ifowever, ipnprc ignoraqca 
qannot be exprefled, than by giving the nan^c; 
of dempcracy to tbofe governn^^ts that aire cona^ 
pofcd of the three finiplc fpecies, as wc Jhayg. 
proved that all the good ones ^ have ever been i 
for, in a ftrift fcnife, it can only fuit with thofc; 
\Khere the people retain to themfclves the adnnim-» 
Itratiba of the Supreme power ; and more largely^ 
when the popular part, as lii Athens, greatly, ov^-^' 
balances the other two, and tl)e denomixiation h|^ 
taken frona the prevailing part^ 
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MIXED G0yEilNMENT3, 

* 

I^ONTJESQjriEU^ SPIRIT OF LAWS, B. II, C.^ 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF fiN<JLANP. :• 

•. . ' 

MY DEAR SIR, 

IN every government there are three forts of 
power; the legiflative, the executive in rffpefit 
of things dependent on the law of natknis, and 
fhe executive in regard to things that depend oq 
tbf^jcivil law. 

By virtue of the firft (i, e. t|ie legiilativc power) 
the prince or magiftrate enafts temporary crper^ 
pecual )lawjB, aod.aoiends oir^brogates thofe diac 
have hien already eiKf^. By the fecond, jie 
0)akes peace or Wi^j fends or rcceiyes eniba^ 
^es, eftabliihe&jtbe public .fe^tirity, and provjdei 
^gainft invafions. By the liiird, he^ipuniihcs cry* 
piin^ls, or determines the difputes that arife be^ 
tween individuals. The latter we ihall call the 
judiciary power, and the other fimply the e^cu- 
tive power of the ft ate. 

The political liberty of the citizen is a tran- 
quillity of mind, arifing &om the opinion each 
1)erfon has of his fafety. In order to have tlii$ 
iberty, it is requifite the government be ib cour 
ftituted, as that one citizen need not be afraid of 
another citizen. 

"Vyhen the legiflative and executive powers arc 
united in the fame perfon, pr in the fame body of 
piagiftrates, there can be no liberty ; becaufe 
apprehenfions may arife, left the feme monarch or 

mi^i<^ji or the, ismc ienatCj Ibould enad tyradr 

nical 
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nical UwS:i ta execute theqni in ^ ^rannical mao- 
ucr, ^ ^ ^ 

Again ; there is no liberty, if the power of 

judging be not fcparated fron[i the legifladiyc.and 

executive powers : were it joined with the Jcgifla- 

tive, the life and liberty ot the citizens would be 

expofed to arbitrary controul; for the judg« 

would then be legiflator : and were it joined to the 

executive power, the judge might behave with 

all the violence of an oppreflor. 

l^- There would be an end of every thing (toui 

feroH perdu) were the fame m^tn, or the fame body^ 

whether of princes, or of the nobles, or of riic peo-^ 

pie, to cxercife thofe three powers ; that of enaft- 

,juig laws, that of executing the public refdutioos,, 

qnd that of judgbg the crinmes or differences of 

individuals^ 

/ ' Moft kingdoms in Europe eii^y a modierate 
government, b^paufe- the prince, who is inveft^d 
wkb the two firft powers, leaves the third ta kis 
l^bjefbs. In Turkey, where thefe three powers 
are united \n the Sultan's peribn, the fubjeds 
groan under the weight of a moft fi-ightfui oppref- 
lion. In the republics of Italy, where thefc three 
powers are v^nited, there is lefe liberty than in our, 
monarchies. Hence their government is obliged 
to have irecowie to as vialene method^ for its 
fufport> as even that of the Turks j witness the 
ftate inquifitors of Venice, and the lion's mouthj^ 
into which every informer may jtt all hours throw 
his written accufations-: what a fituation muftthe 
poor citizen be in under thoie poor republics \ 
the fame body of magiflrates are pofTeiTed, as 
executors of the laws, iof the y^hole power they 
have given themfelvcs in quality of legiflator^ 
They might plunder the itatQ by ^thcir general 
determinations ^ and as tbey have Ukewiic .the 
judiciary power in (heir handsj^ every priv^rte 

>, Citizci^ 
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Citizen may be ruined by their particular deci* 
fions. The whole power is here united in one 
body ; and though there is no external pomp that 
indicates a defpotic fway, yet the people feel the 
cfFefts of it' every moment. 

Hence it is, that many of the princes of Europt, 
whofe aim has been levelled at arbitrary power, 
have conftantly fet out with uniting in their oWa 
perfons all the branches of magiftracy, and all the 
great offices of ftate, 

I allow', indeed, that the rnere hereditary arif. 
todracy of the Italian republics does not anfwer 
exaftly to the defpotic power of the eafterii 
princes. The number of magiftrates fometinnfes 
ifoftenls the power of the magiftracy ; the whde 
"body of the nobles do not always cdncur in the 
fame defigns ; and different tribunals are eredti^ 
that temper each other. Thus, ^t Venice, the 
legiftatiVe' ^power is in thd council, the executive 
5n the'pregadi, and the judiciary in the c^uaranti'a, 
^ut themifchief is, th^t thefe difFcrent tribunftU / 
arte cdmpofcd of magiftrates all" belonging to th^ 
fame body ; which conftitutes almoft one and die 
ramepowk ■ ' , ^ .: 

The judiciary power ought not to be given to 
a ftanding fcnatc ^ it fhbuld be exercifedTby pet--' 
jfons^tal^en from'^fhe body of the people; ks at 
AtHens, at ccrtairxtihnes of the yeai^/ and purfiaaht 
to a fonri and mariher prefcribed by law^ ift ordfcr 
to ereft a tribunal that flioiild laft opjy as long ai 
ieceiflity requires^ 

By this rrieans the raWcr of judging, a pawfer 
fo terrible to mankind, riot being artilcxed to any 
pafticirlar ftate br pfofefTion, becomes, as it ^#e, 
fnvffible. People have not then the judges con-^ 
tinually prefeh't to thejr view i they fear the officcj^ 
tut nor the rti^giftrate. 
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In accufations of a deep or criminal n^ture^ it is; 

i>roper the perfon accufed fhould have the priviv 
cge of chqfing/m fomemeafure, his judges, in con- 
currence )yith the law ; or, at leaft, he mould have 
a right to except againft fo great a number, that 
the remaining part may be deemed his own choice; 
The other, two powers may be given rather tq 
n^agiftrates pr permanent bodies, becaufe they are 
pot excrcifed on any private fubjedl j one being no 
more than the general will ofthe ft^te, and the 
Cither the execution of that general will 

But though the tribunals ought not to be fh^edji 
yet thp judgements oijght, ancito fuch a degree asi 
%D be always conformable to the exaft letter g^ 
the law. Were they to be the private opinion of 
|he judge, people would then live in fociety with- 
f^xat If nowing exactly the obligations it lays then> 
Vndcr. 

The jxidges Qught li^cwifc to be in the feme 

ftafion as the accyfedj or, in other lyords, hi^ 

f peers, to the end that he may not imagine he i^ 

Jtallen into the hands of perfons inclined to trpat 

Jiim with rigour. 

If the legiflative leaves the^executiye power in 
pdflcfDon qT a right to imprifon thofe fubjefts who 
cari give fecurlty for their good behaviour, tfiere 
IS an end of liberty, unlefs they are taken up ia 
prder to anfwer without delay tp a capital crime; 
ui this cafe they are really frecj^ being fubjet^ 
pply to the power of the law. 
' But fhould the legiflative think itfelf in danger,, 
^y (bme fecret confpiracy againfl: the ftate, or by 
a* correfoondence with a foreign enemy, it might 
authprile the executive power, for a Ihort anci 
iiipited time, to imprifon fulpefted pjcrfons ; who^^ 
ii\ that cafe, would lofc their liberty only fbf ^ 
whfle, to prcierve it for ever. Am this is thei 

i ' onl^: 
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ttnly reafotiaiDk method that can be fubftitutccl 
to the tyrannical magiftracy of the Ephori, and 
to the (late inquifitors of Venice^ who are alfo defr 
poticaU 

As, in a free ftate, every man who is fiippofed a 
free agent, ought to be his own governor ; fo th^ 
iegiflative power Ihould refide in the whole body 
of the people. But fince this is impoflible irt 
large dates, and in fmall ofies is lubjeft to many 
inconveniencies, it is fit the people fhould execute 
by their repreftntatives what they cannot executtf 
by themfelvesfc 

The inhabitants of a particular towa are much 
better acquainted with its wants and interefts^ 
than with thofe of other places j and are bettrf 
judges of the capacity of their neighboursi thaft 
of that of the reft of their countrymen. Tfie 
members therefore of the legiflature fhould not 
be chofen from the general body of the nation i 
biit it is proper, that in every confiderable plafcei 
t. rej^refentative fhould be eleded by the inhabit 
t'ants> 

The great advantage of reprefentStii)'eS is^. 
their being capable of difcufling ifFairs j-^for this 
the people colleftively are extremely unfit, which 
is one of tlie greateft inconveniencies of a demo-*' 
cracy. 

It is riot at all neceflary that the reprelcfntatives' 
tfrho have received a general ihftruftion fi*om their^ 
cleftors, fhould wait to be particularly iriftfuftcd. 
on every affair , as is praftifed in the diets of 
^Germany. True it is, .that by this way of pro- 
ceedings the fpeeches of the deputies might withf 
greater propriety be called the voice of the na- 
tion : but, on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays ; would give each de- 
puty a power of controuling the afTembly j and 

oii 
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en, the moft tirgcnt and prcfling occafions, th^. 
j^ings of the nation might be (topped by a fingk 
caprice* 
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LETTER XIX, 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, and OPINIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

iXY deAr £iR, 

IN fearching for the principles of governments 
we may divide them into two kinds : the prin- 
ciples of authority, and the princiiplds or power* 
The fird are. virtues of the mind and heart> fuch 
i& wifdom, prudenctj courage,, patience, tempe* 
t^iaoce, juftice, &c. : the iecond are the goods of 
fortune, fuch as riches, cxtraftion, knowledge^ 
and reputation. I rank knowledge among the 
goods of fortune, becaufe it is the eflfeft of edu- 
cation, ftudy, and travel, which are either acci- 
dents^ or ufual effcfts of riches or birth, and is by 
no means necefiarily connected with wifdom or 
virtue : but, as it is univerfally admired and re- 
fpeifted by the people, it is. clearly a principle, of 
power. The lame lAay be faiid of reputation, 
which^ ahftrafted from all confider^ition whether it 
h merited or not, well or ill-fbunded, is another 
Iburce of power. : - 

Riches will hold t;he firft place in civilifed 
Ibcleties at leaft, among the principles of power^ 
and. will often prevail not only over all the prin- 
ciples of authority, but over all the advantages of 
birth, knowledge, aftd fame. For, as Harrington 

fays. 
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ftys, "Men are hung upon riches, not of thoiM 
as upon the other, but of neceffity and by tht 
teeth : for as much as he who wants bread, is his 
fervant that will feed him ; and if a man thus 
feeds a whole people, they are under his empire/* 
it already appears, that there muft be in every 
Ibciety of men, fuperiors and inferiors, becaufe 
God ha$ laid in the conftitution and courfe of 
nature the foundation of the diftindion. And 
indeed, as Harrington fays, ** an army may as 
well confift of foldiers • without officers, or of 
officers without foldiers, as a commonwealth con- 
fift of a people without a gentry, or of a gentry 
without a people." 

** Let ftates take h^ed," fays LordBacon> "how ^ 
their ndbiHty and gentlemen multiply too faft, 
for that makes the common fubjeft grow to be a- 
peafaht and bale fwain driven out of heart, and in / 
effeftbut a gentleman's labourer. How fliall the 
plow then be kppt ifl the hands of the owners, and 
not mere hirelings ? how fliall the country attain to 
the charafter which Virgil gives of ancient 'Italy ? 
Te&a potent arms, atque uhere gleba ? how, but by 
the balance of dominion', or property ?" 

Notwitliftanding M/Turgot's averfion to ba- 
lances,' Harrington difcovered, and made out, as 
Toland his biographer informs us, that " enipire 
followis the balance of property, whether lodged 
in one, a few, or many hands.*' A noble diftd- 
very, of which the honour folely belongs to him, . 
as much as the circulation of the bfood to 
Harvey, printing to Laurence Cofter, or of gun^ 
compaffes, or optic glafles, to the feveral authors. 
If this balance is not the foundation of all poli- 
tics, as Toland aflcrts, it is of fo much Import- 
ance, that no iBan can be thought a matter of the 

fubje£t 
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febjeft without having well weighed it. M; 
Turgor, it is plain, had not the leaft idea of it. 
" Tillage, fays Harrington, " bringing up i 

rd foldiery, brings up a good commonwealth: 
where the owner of the plow comes to have th6 
fword tooi he will ufe it in defence of his owii; 
Whtnte it has happened, th^t Ae people of Eng- 
fendj in proportion to their property, have beert 
iflwiys frcci and the genitis of this tiation ha$ ever 
tiad fome refembhnce with that of ancient Italy^ 
Which*w^s wholly addifted to commonwealths^ 
and where Rome came to make the greateft ac- 
count of her ruftic tribes, and to cdll her confuls 
from the plow : for in the way of parliaments^ 
^hich was the government of this i*ealm> men of 
cbuntry lives have been ftill intruded with th6 
"greateft affairs, and the people have cdnftantly 
bad an averfibh to the ways of the court. Arhbi- 
tioni loving to be gay and to fawn, has been a 
gallantry looked Upon as having fomething in it 
bf the livery j and hufbandry, or the country way 
oi life, thoiigh of a groffcr fpinnihg, as the beft 
ftufFof a Commonwealth, according to Ariftotle; 
fuch a one being the itloft obftinate aflertrefs of 
her liberty, and the leaft fubjeft to innovation or 
tiirbulency. Comrhonwealths, upon which the 
city life has had the greateft influence, as Athens^ 
Bave fcldom 6r never been quiet ; but at bcft arc 
ibund to have injured their dwn bbfinels by over- 
doing it. Whence the Urban tfibes of Rome^ 
confifting of the turbaforenjis arid libertinus, that had 
received their freedom by manumiffion, were of 
no reputation in comparifon of the ruftics^ A 
commonwealth, confifting but of one city, would 
doubtlefs be ftormy, in regard that ambition would 
be every man's trade : but where it confifts of a 
country, the plow in the hands of the owner finds 

him 
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him a better calling, and produces the nioft inno- 
cent and fteady genius of a commonwealth* 

Oceana, p. 37. — -Domeftic empire is founded 
upon dominion, and dominion is property, real or 
perfonal \ that is to fay, in'lands, or in money and 
goods. Lands, or the parcels of a territory, afe 
held by the proprietor or proprietors of it, in fome 
proportion : and fuch (except it be in a city that 
has little or no land, and whofe revenije is in trade) 
as is the proportion or balance of domiijion or 
property in land, fuch is die nature of the empire. 
If one man be fole landlord of a territory, or 
over-balance the people — for example, three parts 
in four — he is grand feignior : for fo the Turk is 
called from his property j gnd his empire is abio- 
lute monarchy. If the few, as a nobility and 
clergy, be landlords, or over-balance the people to 
the like proportion, it makes the Gothic balance, 
and the empire is mixed monarchy, as that of 
Spain, Poland, and once of England : and if the 
whole people be landlords, or hold the lands iQ 
- divided among them, that no one man, or num- 
ber of men, within the compafs of the few, or 
ariftocracy, over-balance them, the empire is a 
commonwealth. 

If force be interpofed in any of thefe three 
cafes, it muft either frame the government to the 
foundation, or the foundation to the government ; 
or, holding the government not according to the 
balance, it is not natural, but violent : and there- 
fore if it be at the devotion of a prl^jce, it is 
tyranny ; if at the devotion of the few, oligarchy ; 
or if in the power of the people, anarchy. Each 
of which confufions, the balance (landing other- 
wife, is but of Ihort continuance, becaufe againft 
the nature of the balance : iJvhich not deftroyedi 
deftroys that which opp6fes it* 

Vol. I. N Here 
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Here it would be entertaining to apply thefc 
obfcrvations to the force of fleets and armies, &c. 
applied by Great Britain in the late conteft with 
America. The balance of land, cfpecially in 
New England, where the force was firft applied, 
was neither in the king nor a nobility, but im- 
menfely in favour of the people. The intention 
of the Britifh politicians was to alter this balance, 
'^ frame the foundation to the government, by 
^^ bringing the lands more and more into the 
** hands of the governors, judges, counicllors, &c* 
** &c. who were all to be creatures of a Britifh 
** miniftry. We have feen the eflFeds." — The 
balance deftroyed that which oppofed it^ 

Harrington proceeds— But there arc certain 
other conhifions, which being rooted in the ba* 
lance, are of longer continuance, and of worie 
coniequence $ as, firft, where a nobility holds half 
tbe^ property, or about that proportion, and the 
pec^le the other half; in which caie, without 
altering the balance, there is no remedy, but the 
one mufl ear out the other i as the people did the 
nobility in Athens, and the nobility the people in 
Rome. Secondly, where a prince holds about 
half the dominion, and the people the other hal^ 
which was the cafe of the Roman Emperors, 
(planted pardy upon their military colonies, and 
pardy upon ^e fenate and the people) the govern- 
ment becomes a very fhambles, both of the princes 
and the pec^e. It being unlaw&l in Turkey 
that any fhould poileis land but the grand feignior, 
die balance is fixed by the law, and that empire 
firm. Nor, though the kings often fell, was the 
dirone of EAghnd known to fhake, until the 
fiatuce of alienations broke the pillars, by giving 
way to the nobility to fell their eilaces. While 
Lacedcnoon held (o the 4ivifioa of iaad nMde by 
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Lycurgus^ k Was irAmoveable; but, breaking 
that, coqld (land jk> longer. This kind of law, 
fixing the balance"" in l^nds, is called AgrariaD> 
and was firft introduced by God himfelf, who^di- 
Vided the land of Canaan to his people by lot. 

The public fword, without a hand to hold. \t^ 
is but cold irQn, The hand which holds this 
fword is the militia of a nation j and the militia 
of a nation is either an army in the field, or 
ready for the field upon occafion. But an army 
is a beaft that has a great belly^ and muft be 
fed I wherefore this will come to what paftures 
you have, and what paftures you have will 
come to the balance of property, without which 
the public fword is but a name. He that can 
graze this beaft with the great belly, as the Turk 
does his timariots, may well deride him that ima- 
gines he received his power by covenant. But if 
the property of the nobility, ftocked with their 
tenants and retainers, be the pafture of that beaitj 
the ox knows his maftcr*s crib ; and it is impoffi** 
ble for a kit^, in fuch a conftitption, to rciga 
otherwife than by covenant j or, if he breaks it, 
it is words that come to blows. 

Ariftotle is full of this balance in divers places, 
tefpecially where he fays, that immoderate wealth, 
as where one man or the few have greater paf- 
fefiions than the equality or the frame of^the 
commonwealth will bear, is an occafion of fedi* 
tion, which ends, for the greater part, in monar- 
chy J and that, for this caufe, the oftracifm has 
been received in divers places, as in Argos and 
Athens; but that it were better to prevent the 
growth in the beginning, than, when it has got 
head, to feek the remedy of fuch an evil. 

Machiavel, not perceiving that if a common- 
wealth be galled by the gentry, it is by their 

N % ovcr^ 
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over-balance, Ipcaks of the gentry as hoftile to 
. popular governments, and of popular goVernnfients^ 
as hoftile to the gentry ; which can never be 
proved by any one exafnple, unlefs in civil war i 
feeing that, even in Switzerland, the gentry afe 
not only fafe, but in honour. But the balancej 
as I have laid it down, though unften by Mi- 
chiavel, is that which interprets him, where he 
concludes, " That he who will go about to fnake 
a commonwealth where there be many gentlemen, 
tinlels he firft deftroys them, undertakes an im- 
poffibility. And that he who goes about to in- 
troduce monarchy, where the condition of the 
people is equal, ftiall never bring it to pafs, un- 
lefs he cull out fuch of them as are thp moft tur- 
bulent and ambitious, and make them gentlemen 
or noblemen, not in name, butineffeift; that is, 
by enriching them with lands, caftles, and trea- 
furesi that may gain therti power among the reft, 
and bring in the reft to dependence upon thenni ; 
to the end that they, maintaining their ambition 
by the prince, the prince may maintain his power 
, by them." 

Wherefore, as in this place I agree with Ma- 

- chiavel, that a nobility, or gentry, over-balancing 
. a popular government, is the utter bane and de- 

ftruftion of it, fo I fliall ftiew in another, that a 
nobility or gentry, in a popular government, 
not ovei'-balancing it, is the very life and foul of 
it. 

The public fword, or right of the militia, be 
the government what it will, or let it change how 
it can, is infeparable from the over-balance in do- 

- minion. 
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Harrington's prerogative of popula?. 

GOVERNMEMT, C.Ju. p. 226. 

The balance of dominion in land is the na- 
tural caufe of empire j and this is the principle 
which makes politics a fcience undeniable through- 
put, and the mod demonftrable of any whatever, 
•r-If a man, having one hundred pounds a year, 
may keep one fervant, or have one man at his 
command, then, having one hundred times fo 
much, he may keep one hundred fervants ; and 
this multiplied by a thoufand, he may have one 
hundre4 thoulajid men at his command. — Now 
that the fingle perfon, or nobility, of any country 
in Europe, that had but half fo many men at 
command, would .be king or prince, is that which 
I think no man can doubt. B^t, " No money, 
" no Swifs." — Thereafqn why a fingle perfon, or 
the nobility, that has one hundred thoufand men, 
or half fo many, at command, will have the go- 
yernment, is, that the eftate in land, whereby 
they are able tQ maintain fo m^nyj? in any Euro- 
pean territory, muft over-balaqce the reft that 
remains to the people, at leaft three parts in four. 
Now, for the fame reafon, if the people hold three 
parts in four of the territory, it is plain there can 
neither be any fingle perfon or nobility able to 
dilpute the governnrient with them. In this cafe, 
therefore, es^cept fofce be interpqfed, they govern 
then^felves. Sq that by this computation of the 
balance of property or dominion in the land, you 
have, according to the thr^e-fold foundation of 
property, the rppt or generation of the three-fold 
kind of government or empire. If one man be 
fplci landlord of a territory, or over-balance the 
^hole people, three parts in four, or thereabouts, 
^e is ^rand fei^nior^ forfo the Turk, not frori\ 
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his empire, but property, is called j and the em- 
pire, in this cafe, is abfolute monarchy. If the 
few, or a nobility, or a nobility with a clergy, be 
landlords to fuch a proportion as over-balances 
the people in the like manner, they may make 
whom they pleafe king ; or, if they be not pleafed 
with their king, down with him, and fet up whom 
they like better ; a Henry the fourth, or feventh,, 
a Guife, a Montfort, a Nevil, or a Porter, Ihould 
they find that beft for their own ends and pur- 
pofes : for as not the balance of the king, but 
that ef the nobility, in this cafe, is the caufe of 
the government, fo not the eftate of the prince or 
captain, but his virtue or ability, or fitnefs for 
the ends of tht nobility, acquires that command 
or office. This for ariftocracy, or mixed mo- 
narchy. But if the whole people be landlords, 
or hold the lands fo divided among them, that 
DO one man or number of men, within the com- 
pafs of the few, or ariftocracy, over-balance them. 
It is a commonwealth. Such is" the branch in the 
root, or the balance of property naturally produ- 
cing empire. 

Then follows a curious account of the laws in 
Ifrael againft ufury, and in {-.acedemon againft 
trad^, &c. which are well worth ftudyirtg. 

Page 254. — That which introducing two 
cftates caufes divifion, or makes a commonwealth 
unequal, is not that (he has a. nobility, without 
which fhe is deprived of her moft fpecial orna- 
ment, and weakened in her conduft, but when 
the nobility only is capable of nriagiftracy, or 
of the fenate ; and where this is fo ordered, (he 
is unequal, as Rome, But where the nobility 
is no other wife capable of ma^ftracy, nor of 
the fenate, than by eleftion of the people, the 
common^^ealth confifts but of one order^ and 
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is equal, as Lacedemon or Venice. Where the 
nobility holds half the property, or about that 
proportion, and the people the other half, the 
/hares of the land n^ay be equal ; but in regard 
the nobility have much among few, and the 
people little among many, the few will not be 
contented to have authority, which is all their 
proper fhare in a commonwealth, but will be 
bringing the people under power, which is not 
their proper fharq in a commonwealth ; where- 
fore this commonwealtli muft needs be unequal ; 
and, except by altering the balance, as the Athe- 
nians did by the recifion of debts, or as the Ro- 
mans went about to do, by an Agrarian, it be 
brought to fuch an equality, that the whole power 
be in the people, and there remain no more than 
authority in the nobility, there is no remedy, but 
the one, with perpetual. feuds, will eat out the 
other, as the people did the nobility in Athens, ' 
and the nobility the people in Rome. Where - 
the carcafe is, there will be the eagles alfoj where 
the riches are, there will be the power : fo if a 
few be as rich as all the reft, a few will have as 
mjuch power as all the reft; in which cafe the 
commonwealth is unequal, and there can be no 
end of ftaving and tailing till it be brought to 
equality. 

The eftates, be they one, or two, or three, ^re 
fuch, as was faid by virtue of the balance upon 
which the government muft naturally depend ; 
exemplified in France^ &c^ 

Page 256.--<-All government is of three kinds: 
^ government of fervants, a government of fub- 
jeds, or a government of citizens. The firft is 
^bfolute monarchy, ^ that of Turkey ; the fecondj^ 
j^-iltocr^tical moqarchy, as that qf j^rance ; the 
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third, a commonwealth, as Ifrael, Rome, Hol- 
land, Of thefe, the government of fervants is 
harder to be conquered, and the eafier to be held. 
The government of fubjefts is the eafier to be 
conquered, and the harder to be held. The go- 
vernment of citizens is both the hardeft to be 
conquered, and the hardeft to be held. 

The reafon why a government of fervants is 
hard to be conquered, is, that they are under a 
perpetual difcipline and command. Why a go- 
vernment of fubjefts is eafily conquered, is on 
account of the faftions of the nobility. 

The reafons why a government of citizens, 
where the commonwealth is equal, is hardeft to 
be conquered, are, that the invader of fuch a 
fociety muft not only truft to his own ftrength, 
inafmuch as, the commonwealth being equal, he 
muft needs find them united; but in regard that 
fuch citizens, being all foldiers, or trained up to 
their arms, which they ufe not for the defence of 
flavery, but of liberty, a condition not in this 
world to be bettered, they have, more fpecially 
upon this occafion, the higheft foul of courage, 
and, if their territory be of any extent, the vafteft 
body of a well-difciplined militia that is poffible 
in nature : wherefore an example of fuch a one, 
overcome by the arms of a monarch, is not to be" 
found in the world. 

In the Art of Law-giving, chap. i. he enlarges 
ftill farther upon this fubjeft, and inftances Jo- 
feph's purchafe of all the lands of the Egyptians 
for Pharaoh, whereby they became fervants to 
Pharaoh; and he enlarges on the Englifh ba- 
lance, &c. 

In America, the balance is nine-tenths on the 
fide of the people : indeed there is but one order; 

and 
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and our fenators have influence chiefly by the 
principles of authority, and very little by thofc 
of power 3 but this muft be poftponed. 



LETTER XXX. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, and OPINIONS. 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 



MY DEAR SIR, ' 

MY defign is more extenfive than barely to 
fliew the imperfeftion of M. Turgot's 
Idea. This might be done in a few words, and 
a very fliort procefs of reafoning : but I wifli to 
aflemble together the opinions and reafonings of 
philofophers, politicians, and hiftorians, who have 
taken the mbft extenfive views of men and fo-» 
cieties, wbofe characters are defcrvedly revered, 
and whofe writings were in the contenriplation of 
thofe who framed the Anicrican conftitutions. It 
will not be contefted, that all thefe characters are 
united in Polybius, who, in a fragment pf his 
fixth book, tranflated by Edward Spelman, 
P» 39^ r at the end of his tranflarion of the Romaa 
Antiquities of Dionyfius Hallicarnaflenfis, fays, 
<^ It is cuftomary to eftabliflx three forts of go- 
vernments 5 kingly government, ariftocracy, and 
democracy : upon which one may very properly 
a(k thern, whether they lay thefe down as the 
only forms of government, or as the bed ? for in 
both cafes they feem to be in an error, fmce it is 

manifcft. 
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manifeft, that the beft form of government is that 
which is compounded of all three. — ^This is founded 
not only in reafon but in experience, Lycurgus 
having fet the example of this form of govern- 
ment in the inftitution of the Lacedemonian com- 
monwealth." 

Six kinds of government muft be allowed : 
kingly government and monarchy, ariftocracy 
and oligarchy, democracy, and the government 
of the multitude. 

Lycurgus concluded, that every form of go- 
vernment that is fimple, by foon degenerating 
into that vice that is allied to it, muft be unfta-. 
ble. The vice of kingly government is mo- 
narchy; that of ariftocracy, oligarchy; that of 
democracy, rage and violence; into which, ia 
procefs of time, all of them muft degenerate, 
Lycurgus, to avoid thefe inconveniences, form- 
ed his government not of one fort, but united in 
one all the advantages and properties of the beft 
government; to the end that no branch of it^ 
by fwelling beyond its due bounds, might dege- 
nerate into the vice which is congenial to it ; and 
that, while each of them were mutually afted 
upon by oppafite powers^ no one part might in- 
cline any way, or ouUweigh the reft; but that the 
commonwealth, being equally poifed and balanced j 
Bke ^Jhip or a waggon^ adted upon by contrary 
powersy might long remain in the fame fituation i 
while the king was rcftrained from excefs by the 
fear of the people, who had a proper fhare in 
Ac commonwealth ; and, on the odier fide, the 
people did not dare to difregard the king, fronpi 
their fear of the fenate, who, being all cleded for 
thtir virtue, would always incline to the jufteft 
fide ; by which means, that branch which hap-? 
pcned to be opprcffed becuipc always fuperior* 
and, by the agccISoniJ weight of ^hcTenatc, out- 

ba^ncei 
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balanced the other. — This fyftem preferved the 
I>acedemonians in liberty longer than any other 
people we have heard of ever enjoyed it. 

AH the three principal orders of governnnent 
were found in the Roman commonwealth i every 
thing was conftituted and adminiftered with that 
equality and propriety by thefe three, that it was. 
not poflible, even for a Roman citizen, to aflert 
pofitively, whether the government, in the whole, 
was ariftocratical, democratical, or monarchi- 
cal: for when we caft our eyes on the power 
of the confuls, the government appeared entirely 
monarchical and kingly s when on that of the fc- 
nate, ariftocratical 5 and when any one confidered 
the power of the people, it appeared plainly de- 
mocratical. 

The confuls, when they are at Rome, and be- 
fore they take the field, have the adminiftration 
of all public affairs 5 for all other magiftrates 
obey them, except the tribunes of the people; 
they introduce ambaffadors into the fenate ; they 
alfo propofe to the fenate thofe fubjefts of debate 
that require immediate difpatch ^ and are folely 
cntrufted with the execution of the decrees : to 
them belongs the confideration of all public affairs 
of which the people have cognizance, whom they 
are to afTemble upon all occafions, and lay before 
them the decrees of the fenate, then purfue the 
rcfolutions of the majority. They have almoft an 
abfblute power in every thing that relates either to 
the preparations of war, or to the condu6t of i? 
in the field; for they may give what orders they 
pleafe to their allies, and appoint the tribunes 1 
they may raife forces, and enlift thofe who are 
proper for the fervice : they alfo Have a power, 
when in the field, of puniihing any who fcrv^ 
ynder them | and of expending as much as they 
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pleafeof the public money, being always attendc4 
by a quasftor for that purpofe, whofe duly it is 
to yield a ready obedience to all their commands. 
3o th^t whoever cafts his eyes on this branch, 
may with reafon affirm, that the government 13 
merely monarchical and kingly. 

The fenate have, in the firft place, the com- 
mand of the public money : for thoy have the 
fonduft of all receipts and difburfcments ; fince 
the quacftors cannot iflue money for any particular 
fervice without a decree of the fenate, except thof^ 
fums they pay by the diredlion of the confuls. 

It has the power over all dift)urfements made, 
by the cenfors, every fifth year, in erefting and re- 
pairing public buildings 5— takes cognizance of alj 
crimes committed in Italy, fuch as trcafons, con- 
Ipiracies, poifonings, and aflaffii^ations j— fends 
t^mbaffies out of Italy %o reconcile differences^ 
vfe exhortations, fignify commands, admit al- 
liances, or declare war ir— determines, when am- 
baffadors come to Rome, in what manner they 
are to be treated, and the anfwer to be given them. 
For*thefe reafons, when a foreigner comes tQ 
Rome in the abfence of the confuls, the govern- 
ment appears to him purely ariftocratical. 

There is ftill a moft confiderable Ihare in the 
government left for the people. They only have. 
;he power of diftributing honours and ppnifhj- 
ments, to which alone both monarchies and, 
commonwealths, in a word, all human inftitu- 
{ions, owe their (lability : for wherever the diffe- 
rence between rewards and punifhments is not 
underftood, or judicioufly applied, there nothing 
can be properly adminiftered, fince the worthy 
anfi unworthy a^e equally honoured ! 

They often take cogni^anpe of thofe caufes 
where the fine is confiderable, if (he criminals are 
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jperfons ^ho have exercifed great employments j 
and in capital cafes they alone have junfdiftion ; 
and a cuftom prevails with them, to give thofe who 
are tried for their lives a power of departing 
-openly to voluntary banifliment. 

They have the power of conferring the magif- 
tracy upon thofe they think worthy of it, which 
is the moft honourable reward of merit any go- 
vernment can beftow. 

They have the power of rejefting and confirm- 
ing laws, and determine concerning peace and war> 
alliances, accommodations, and conventions. 

So that, from hence again, one may with rea- 
Ton aflert, that the people have the greateft (hire 
in the government, and that the commonwealth 
is democratical. 

Thefe orders, into which the commonwealth is 
divided, have the power to oppofe, affift, and ba- 
lance each other, as occafion may require. 

Though the conful at the head of his army in 
the field, feems to have an abfblute power to carry 
every thing he propofes into execution, yet he ftill 
Hands in need of the people and fenate, and with- 
out their afliftance can effeft nothing; for neither 
corn, clothes^ nor pay, can be furnilhed to the army 
without the confent of the fenate 5 who have alfo 
the power of fending another general tb fucceed 
him, as foon as the year is expired, or of continu- 
ing him in the command. Again, they may either 
magnify and extol, or obfcure and extenuate, the 
victories of the generals ; for thefe cannot cele- 
brate their triumphs unlefs the fenate confents to 
it, and furnifhes the neceflary expence. 

As the power of putting an end to the war is 
in the peopky the generals are under a neceffity 
of having their approbation, who have the right 
of ratifying and annulling all accommodations and 

convcn- 
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conventions. It is to the people that the generals> 
after the expiration of their command^ give an ac- ^ 
count of their conduft : fo that it is by no means 
iafe for them to difregard the favour either of the 
fcnatc, or of the people. 

The fenate is under a necelfity of {hewing a re- 
gard to the people, and of aiming at their appro- 
bation ; as not having the power to punilh crimes 
of the firft magnitude with death, unlefs the peo- 
ple confirm the previous decree : if a law is pro- 
pofed, by which part of the power of the fenate 
is to be taken away, their dignities abolilhed, or 
even their fortunes diminifhed, the people have it 
in their power either to receive or rejeft it. If 
one of the tribunes of the people oppofes the paf- 
ling of a decree, the fenate are fo far from being 
able to enaft it, that it is not even in their power 
to confult or aflemble at all. For all thefe rear 
fons, the fenate (lands in awe of the people. 
The people alfo are fubjeft to the power of the 

^ fenate, and under an obligation of cultivating the 
good- will of all the fenators, who have many op- 
portunities both of prejudicing and advantaging 
individuals. Judges are appointed out of the 
fenate in mod caufes that relate to contracts, pub- 
lic or private. There are many rivers, ports, 
gardens, mines, and lands, and many works rela- 
ting to erefting and repairing public buildings, let 
out by the cenfors, under the care of the fenate ; 
all thefe are undertaken by the people ; fome are 
purchafers, others partners, fome fureties for the 
contrafts. All thefe things are under the controul 

. of the fenate, which has power to give time, to 
mitigate, and, if any thing has happened to render 
the performance of the contract imprafticable, to 
cancel it. The people, . thus dependent on the 
fenate^ and apprehending the uncertainty of the 

occafions 
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occafions in which they may ft and in need of their 
favour, dare not refift or oppofe their will. 

In like manner, they are not eafily broughtf to 
obftrudt the defigns of the confuls, becaufe all of 
them in general, and every one in particular^ 
become fubjedt to their authority when in the 
field. 

Such being the power of each order to hurt 
and aflift each other, their union is adapted to all 
contingencies, and it is impojjible to invent a mort 
perfect fyftem. When the common fear of a foreign 
enemy compels them to adt.in concert, fuch is 
the ftrength of the government, that nothing ne- 
ceflary is omitted, or comes too late, fince all vie 
with each other in direfting their thoughts to the 
public good, and their endeavours to carry their 
defigns into execution. The commonwealth^ from 
the peculiar frame of it, becomes irrefiftible, and 
attains whatever it propofes. 

When, in confequence of vi6lory, they live in 
profperity and affluence, enjoying their good fbr-^ 
tunc free from the fear of a foreign enemy, they 
grow, through eafe and flattery, infolent and proudi 
their commonwealth is then chiefly obferved to 
relieve itfelf: for when any branch of it becomes 
ambitious, and, fwelling beyond its bounds, aims 
at unwarrantable power, being fubjeft to the 
controul of the other two, it cannot rttn into 
any excefs of povfrer or arrogance ; but all three 
muft remain in the terms prefcribed by the con- 
ftitution. 

Thus, my dear Sir, you fee that Polybius's 
opinion of different orders, checks, and balances, 
in a commonwealth, is very different from^chat of 
M. Turgot. The Roman conftitution formed , 
the noblcft people, and the greateft power that 
has ever exifted* But if all the powers of the 

confulsj 
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' confula, fenate, and people, had been centered in 
a fingle aflcmbJy of the people, colleftively or re- 
prefentatively, will any man pretend to believe 
that they would have been long free, or ever 
great ? 

The diftribution of power was, however, never 
accurately or judicioufly made in that conftitu- 
tion : the executive was never fufBciently fepa- 
rated from the legiflacive, nor had thefp powers a 
controul upon each other defined with fufficient 
accuracy i the executive had not power to inter- 
pofe and decide between the people and the 
lenate. 

As we advance in this correfpondence, we may 
lee caufe to differ widely from the judgement of 
Polybius, " that it is impojjible to invent a more 
f erf e£l fyjiem of government.'^ We may be con- 
vinced that the conftitution of England, if its 
balance is feen to play, in pra6lice, according to 
the principles of its theory — that is to fay, if the 
people are fairly and fully reprefented, fo as to 
have the power of dividing or choojing^ o( drawing 
vp hill or donjon^ inftead of being difpofed of by a 
few lords — is a fyftem much more perfedt. The 
conftitutions of feveral of the United States, it is 
hoped, will prove themfelves improvements, both 
upon the Roman, the Spartan, and the Englifli 
comnrtbnwealths. 
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letter xxxi. 
Ancient republics, and opinions 

OiF PHILOSOPHJERS. 



Air UEAK Sik) 

THE generation and cofruption of govern- 
ments, which may in other words be called 
tKeprogrefs and courfe of human padions in fociety> 
are fubjedls which have engaged the attention of the 
greateft writers ; and whether the elTays they have 
left us were copied from hiftory, or wrought out 
6f their own conjeftures an^reafonings, they arc 
very much to our piirpofe. to fhew the utility 
and neceflity of different (?r^ri' of men, and of an* 
equiUbrium of powers and privileges. They dc- 
monftratc the corruptibility o^ every fpecies of 
fimple government, by which I mean a power 
without a checkj whether in one, a few, or niany. 
It might be fufficient to (hew this tendency in 
iimple democracy alone, for fuch is the govern- 
ment of one aflcmbly, whether of the people col- 
leftively or reprcfc'ntatively : but as the genera- 
tion and corruption of all kinds of government 
have a fimilituae with one another, and proceed 
from the fame qualities in human nature, it will 
throw the more light upon our fubjedb, the more 
particularly we examine it. I fhall confine my- 
fclf chiefly to Plato, Polybius, and your name- 
fake. Sir Thomas Smith. 

Polybius thinks it manifeft, both from reafon 
and experience, that the beft form of government 
is not fimple^ but compounded, becaufe of the 

Vol. I. O ten. 
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tcndeacy of each of the fimple forms to degene-* 
rate ^ even democracy, in which it is an eftabli(hed 
cuftom to worfhip the gods, honour their parents, 
re^e£t the elders, and ohey the laws, has a ftrong 
tendency to change^ into a government where the 
multitude have a power ot doing whatever they 
^efire> and where inlblence and contempt of pa- 
rents, elders, gods, and laws, foon (licceed. 

From whencedo government^ originally fpring ? 
From the weaknefs of men, and the confequent 
neceffity toaflbciate, and he who excels in ftren^h 
and courage, gains the command and authority 
over: the reft ; as among inferior animals, who 
are not influenced by opinion, the ftrongeft are, 
by common confen^ allowedto be matters. This 
t% monarchy. But when the nation, by living 
together^ ac<]uires feme tinfture of honour and 
jumce, gratitude, duty, and their oppofites, and 
the monarch countenances thcfe moral qualities^ 
and treats every one according to his merit, they arc 
no longer afraid of violence, but fubmit'to him, 
and unite in fupporting his government, although 
he may again become weak and advanced in years* 
Bj this means a monarch infenfibly becomes si 
kmg, that is, when the power is transferred ^om^ 
courage and (Irength to reafon. This is the origin, 
of true kin^lj government, for the people prefcrve 
the command, not only to them, out to their 
defcendants, being perfuaded, that thofe whp hav<^ 
received their birth and education from fuch meo 
will refemble them in their principles. But iif 
they are diffatisfied with their defcendaiits, they 
then chooie magiftrates and kings, with regard 
only to fuperbr fenfe arid reafon, and not to 
ftrcngth and courage; having by experience becD 
convinced of the diSerence between them* Thofe 
who were once chofea and invefted with ibe royal 
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digniiyj grew old in the enjoyment of it, poflcflcd 
thcmfelvcs of a territory, furrotlnded it with walk, 
and fohiHed advintaseoils pofts : thus co^fulting 
the fecurity of their fubjedls, and applying them 
with plenty of provifidns, differing little in their 
tlothes or tables from the people with whom 
they paflcd their lives, they Continued blamelefs 
and unenvied; But their pofterityj fucceeding to 
the government by right of inheritance, and, 
finding every thing prdvided for fecilnty and 
fuf^rort, they vtrere led by fuperflluity to ' indulge 
their appetites, and to imagine that it' became 
prinices to appear in a different drels, to cat in a 
more luxurious iilanner, and enjoy, wiiliout con* 
tradition, the forbidden pleafures of love. The 
firft produced envy, the other refentmAit and 
hatred. By which means kinj^ly government dc- 

gdicrftted into tyi^hny. , ^ 

At the fame time a foiindatidn was Md^ sind a 
Cbnfpiracy formed, for the deftrudion of thofr 
Who cxercifed it ; the accomplices of Which Were; 
not nien of inferior rank, but perfons of the tnoft' 
generous, dtaked^ and enterprizin]^ fpii^t ; for; 
fuch ttoen cin leaft bear the inlblence bf thdre lit 
power. The people, having thefe to lead them/ 
and uniting againft their rulers, kingly ^(ivfera-^ 
mcnt and monarchy were extirpated, aiid arfftti- 
traty trcfgan to be cftabliflied, tor the peoplfe, as 
ah immediate acknowledgemeht totHote wholiad 
deftro^ mortarclyr,' chofc thefe leaders for they: 
govei'nbrs, and left all theif concerns to them. 

' Th^, at firft, preferred the advantage of the 
public t6|all other con^erarions, and adminiftered 
all: afl&frs, both pubjic ajid private, with care and 
vigilance; But their fbri$ having fiicceedeti them 
ib the fanrti^wer* trhiastqtmiTited with evils, ftran- 
to't!vlrfeqtlaHty^ and liberty, cdutatbd from 
y'-^ Oz thiir 
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their infancy in the fpJcndour of the power sind 
dignities of thpir parents^ fon>e giving themfelve^ 
up to avarice, others to intennperance, and others 
to the abufe of women, by this behaviour changed 
tbt artjlocracy into an oligarchy. 

Their cataftrophc became the fame with that of 
xht tyrants \ for if any pcrfon, obferving the genc- 
tal envy and hatred which thefe rulers have incurred, 
has the courage to fay or do any thing againft them, 
he finds the whole body of the people infpired 
^ith the fame paffions they were before pofleffcd 
with againft the tyrant, and ready to aflifl him. 
Thereupon they put Ibme of them to death, and 
faanilh others ; but dare not, after that, appoint 
ja king' to govern them, being ftill afraid of the 
injufticc of the firft ; neither dare they cntruft the 
government with any number of men, having ftill 
before their eyes the errors which thofc had before 
tommittcd : fo.that having no hope, but in them- 
felves, they convert the government from an o/f- 
garchy to a democracy y and take upon themfelves 
the care and charge of public affairs. 

And as long as any are living, who fek the 
power and dominion of the few^ they acquiefce 
under the prefent eftabliihment, and look upon 
equality and liberty as the greateft of bleflfings. 
But when a new race of men grow up, thefe, no 
longer regarding equality and liberty, from bcihg 
accuftomed to them, aim at a greater ftiare of power 
than the reft, particularly thofc of the greateft 
fortunei, who, grown now ambitious, and being 
unable to obtain the power they aim at by their 
own merit, diflipate their wealth, by alluring and 
corrupting the people by every method j and 
when, to ferve their wild ambition, they have 
once taught them to receive bribes and entertain-* 
ments^ from Aat moment the democracy is ata^ 
% 3 cnd^ 
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end> and changes to force and' violence. For the 
people, accuftomed tolive at the expcncc of others, 
and to place their hopes of a fupport in the for- 
tunes of their neighbours, if headed by a man of 
a great and enterprizing fpirit^ will then have re^ 
courfe to violence, and getting together, will mur- 
der, baniih, and divide among themfdves the 
iands of their adverfaries, till, grown wild with 
tage, they again find a mafter and a monarch. 
- This is the rotation of governments, and this 
the order of nature, by which they are changed^i 
transformed, and return to the fame point of the 
circle. 

Lycurgus ob(erving that all this was founded 
on neceffity and the laws of nature^ concluded, 
that every form of government that is (implc, by 
ibon degenerating into that vice that. is ^allied to it, 
and naturally attends it, muft be unftable. For 
as ruft is the natural bane of iron, and wonns of 
wood, by which they arc furc to he deftroyed, 
fb there is a certain vice implanted by the hand 
of nature in every (imple form of government; 
^nd by her ordained to accompany it. The vice 
of kingly government is monarchy ; . that of arif- 
tocracy, oligarchy; and of democracy, ragt and 
violence ; into which all of them, ki procefs of tirne^ 
muft neceflfarily degenerate. : To^ avoid which 
Lycurgus united in one all the iudvaxftages of. die 
beftgovernmenu, to the end that no branch of it, 
by fwelling beyond its bounds, . might degenerate 
into the vice that is congenial to it, and that, while 
each was mutually adted upon by oppojite powers^ 
ix> one part might outweigh the rcll. ; The 
Romans arrived at the faotccnd by the (ame 
ineans. . 1 . •. . \ . 

. Polybius, you perceive, mjcdear Sir^ is nsore 
<ch^a^bl|& iff his reprdieouaionj of human nature 
"^ Qj.: . • thai^ 
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^n Hbbbes^ Mandey illr, Rochefoucauk, MsLcHzt 
fdi'BtccmZy Hattflfeau, Pc Lolmc, pr pvcn than 
oun friend Dr. Price, Hc' pandidly fuppofcSj, that 
tfic:firft hrflgly government will be wifely an4 
Inm^ftly adminiftcrcd during: the life of idie father 
of^hb- people j .cheat the firft arUtoqracy will be 
fktiidtfdlcd with caution and nfioderadon, by the 
hmd4^ patriots to whonh is due the glory of the 
^xpulfion of tjie tyrant; and that the people, foe 
at ^Iteration at leaft, who have depqfed the x)li« 
gttreby, .'will behave with decorum. 
. But perhaps it might be more exa&ly true and 
ItaCubd toiay/ that the king, the ariftocracy, and 
01^ people, ai5>&)oii ^ ever they fek diemfclve^ 
$?CUire in thQ po0effion c^ their power, would be* 
gin tjDhJabufc: iti . :: < 

>ii).M>Turgot's fingle aflembly, thofe whq^ 
ftiould xhinl^ thennielyes mod diftinguiAred by^ 
blood and cducaapbij^ zfi welt as fortune, wouk| 
()e moil^anMtiou$^{ an^ if they iound an oppOi^ 
ficton afiiorrg their CQnftiititent& to their eleftiont j^' 
190uld imiMdiatdy ha:^e rrcoqrfe tp enteriahi^ 
tn^nts^ ' &oret intr^ues, . aod crtrf. popular 9,rfy 
and liyenw bribes, to inpreilfe thevr pertiei. Thi^ 
itcmld x^&re their donn¥)i^ ihovdi theulb 
^|ht Wir^ifely better^r^^ tolive.^ 

4(tir^ preteKfioos, pr tO' imitate thefe dasngei^cH^ 
pofticei;: 4 t^T^ieiv^ris saiatusraliand' unchangeable^ 
Vico(iwenience io all popular eleAienSi ! Tiiera^ 
are always competitions, and the candidates have 
often merits nearly equal. The virtuous and in- 
dependejpt eleftors are often divided : this natu- 
isdlf caofes too much attendon to the moft 
profligate and uiqprincipled, who will fell or give 
away their votes for pther confideratipns thaa 
wifdoni and. virtues ^o that he who has the 
^cepeft |Kn|ff^/o^ the fewe^fcruples aboutf i^Gng 
|t> will generally prevail. * 
'' ^ '""■-'' ■ ' It 
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tt is from the natural ariftocraqr in a (ingle a(^ 
fembly that the firft danger is to be apprehended 
in the prcfcnt ftatc of manners in America^, and 
with a balance of landed property in the hands of 
the people, lb decided in their favour, the progre& 
to aegeneracv, corruption, ragei ahd violence^ 
might not be very rapid ; ncvcrthelefs it would 
begin with the firft clcftions, and grow faftcr or 
flower every year. 

Rage and violence would foon appear in &C. 
alTembly, and from thence be communiQice4 
among the people at large. 

The only remedy is to throw the rich and dit 
proud into one group, in afeparateafTcmbly^ and 
there- tie their hands v if you give them lcop# 
with the people at laj ge, or their reprefentativc^^^^ 
fkey will deitroy W/ equfility an4 liberty^ with 
the etmfont and acchmations of the po^, '^§mk 
fehnsi .Tiiey will have mu^h more povBcr, mx%^ 
ed with the r^preicotatives, than fepacated hovci 
(hem. In the firft cafe, if they ^vkt^ tbcy- 
will give the law^. and govern all ; /if Aey dtffhv 
(ihey will ^\^\dt the ftate, and goto a^draQonhf^ 
^tk. 3y placing ibem alone byjthemfelviefli^ 
tj^.foqetv fvails itfelf x>f all dieir iJ^ti^'sn^ 
yfctues ; they becoo^ a fbUd cheek to dieirr(!)^i 
feota^es thfoifelves^ as well as tootbremf utivtfi^ 
powta^, and you 4^ariii dif m tptfitelir Hi J^f0lVt{ 
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DEAR Sljt, 

DION YSiUS Halicarnaftcnfis, in his feventh 
b(x5k, has given us an excellent fpeech in 
the fenatey made by ' Manlius Valerius, a mart 
i^cncraBle tor his age and wifdom, and remarkable 
for his ^onftant ifriendfhip for the people, ' '■ 
" If any of you/fatfiers ! alarmed with an s^p^ 
prehenfion that you will introduce a perniciou?' 
cuftbm^iAto t'he cbnrimonwealth, if you ^raht tte' 
ieople i pbwef bf giving" their fuffVagcs againft 
he patricians, and entertain an opinion thatthti 
tJribuhitian j)Ower, if donlidernbly' ftrengthericrf, 
i;^ill prove ,bf ho advaritagie, let therh learn, 'thfe 
their opinion is erroneous^ *^ and their imaginititrt 
contrary 'to found reafoning: for if any meafure 

Sin 'fend to prdferve this cotilmonwealth, to aflbre 
bth her liberty and j)0\Ver, andtb eftablifh a J)er- 
getuar union arid harmohy in all things, the ifrioff 
ctFeftual will be to givfe the people a fhafe in^thd 
gtSverhmehtt and the rtioft* advantageous thirif' 
to us will be, not to have a fimple and urimixei 
fbrm of government s neither a monarchy, an oli- 
garchy, n«r a democracy, but a conftitution tem- 
pered with all of them ; for each of thefc fornnfs, 
when fittipie, very eafiJy deviates into abufe and 
cxcefs; but when all of them are equally mixtd^ 
fh^t part which happens to innovate, and tb exceed 
the cuitbmary bounds, is always rcftrained by an-' 
plher that i!r fober^ ind aidhclres to the eftabiifhed 
> ' order* 
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prder.— Thus monarchy, when it becon>es cruel 
and infolcnt, and begins to purfue tyrannical 
ineafures, is fubvcrted by an oligarchy, confiding 
of good men ; and an oligarchy, compofed of the 
bed men, which is your form of government, whca 
elated with riches and dependants, pays no rc^ 
gard to jiiftiqe, or to any other virtue, and is de- 
ftroyed by a wife people : and in a democracy, 
when the people, from being modeft in their de- 
portment, and obfervant of the laws, begin to 
run into diforders and exceffes, they are forced to 
return to their duty by the power with which, 
upon thofe occafioris, th^ beft men of the com- 
monwealth is invefted. You, fathers, have ufed 
all poffible precautions to prevent monarchical 
power from degenerating into tyranny \ for, in- 
dead of a fingle perfon, you have invefted two 
with the fupreme- piOwer ; and though you corn- 
mitted this magiftracy to them, not for an inde- 
finite time, but only for a year, you neverthelefi 
appointed three hundred patricians, the moft re- 
ipedable, both for their virtue and their age, 
of whom this fenate is compofed, to watch over 
their condud: i but you do not feem hitherto to 
have appointed any to watch over your own, and 
to. keep you widiin proper bounds. As for 
yourfeives, I am as yet under no apprehenfions, 
left you ihould luiFer your minds to be corrupted 
by great and accumulated profperity, who have 
hiely delivered your country from a long tyran- 
li^y i and, through continual and lafting wars, have 
not as yet had leifure to grow infolent and lux- 
urious. But with regard to your fucceflbrs, when 
i confider how great alterations length of time 
brings with it, I am afraid, left the men of power 
in the fenate fhould innovate, and filendy tranf- 
£;)rm our C9nftitution xo ^ monarchical tyranny : 
' - ^ whereas. 
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lihereasy if jrou admit, the people to a Ih^e in tlie 
{povtrnmcnt^j no milchief can^ringfrom thefe*it 
Bates but the. man who aimi at greater power^ 
than the reft of his fciiow chi2em> and has form- 
ed a fa)Aioh.\fn the ienatCt of all who are lariUing to 
partake ^^of ^ hii coui^l and bis^ crimes (for 
thofe who deliberate cpxiceming public afl^irs 
ought .to forefee every thing that is probaUe) 
this gre;^t^ this awful pqfon> I fay» when called 
\xf the tribunes to appear before the people> nnu& 
ghreian account bothrbf his^.a&ions and thoi^ts 
ia this people,^^ incontiderable as :diey are, andifb/ 
IDUch hfsr inferiors; and, if .found guiiiy> * fufier 
^.puniihnient he deferves: and> left the people 
tbemielvcs, when veiled with lb great apowerji 
ihould igrow wanton^ andv foduced by the worft 
of demagogues^ become dangerous to the.beft of 
citizens; (for the multitude ^generally give bbth 
lo tyranny;) .fome pcrfoa t^r cohfummate pru*- 
^nce> created didatcr by yourfelves^ wiUguanil 
againft ^is evil> and not allow .them to :run jnta 
€xc^ ; and bebg invefied with abfoiute power^ 
and fub^ed: to^ no account^ wiU cut off the mfefk*. 
cd part o£ the^commonwealth, and Jiot fuffer that; 
which is noT yet i^fefted to be . vitiated^^ : reforni 
the laws, exdte the citizens to virtue, zndjxpti. 
point fuch magiftrates 'as he thinks wtU jgpmr% 
with ihe greateft prufkn^p : and: having: eSb6te4 
thefe things^wsthin the fp^e of fx^ txionthi^^^rlifii 
will again beconsr a privaise oun, widsoutx^^receiv^ 
i^ any other reward for thefe a&io&s,^i£haathaf( 
ojfbeing honoured for having pedbnp^d^ tb^m^^ 
Induced, therefore, by theie^onftderations, add: 
convinced ^at this is the mofl per&^b fprm t>£; 
government, debar the people from nothiogi. buA^ 
as you have granted j^hem a power o£' ohosK^Qg^ 
^ aiintt^ju^ftratesj^ ,li^j^ to pjt«&teigir^3 
). the 



tfifr (sommoovealtb^ of confthning and repeaHii|[ 
}kws, of derlarpg vfWTy aiid nm)(iiig peace, whicti 
are die gre^eft and nio|l ^mpprtant affairs thai 
pome under the cpniideratiofi of our government^ 
not one cf i^^hich you hftye ftibmitted to the abh 
^ute detemiination of the fenate, allow thenr^ 
in like manner, ihe power of trying ofFen<^ 
ders, particularly fuch as ^rc accufed of crimes 
againft the flate^ of raifing a (edition, of aiming at 
tyranny, of concerting nfjeofures wijh our enemiesf 
to betray the commonwealth, or of any other 
primes of the like nature ; for the more formida- 
ble yo^ render the tranfgreflion of the laws, ^hd 
the alteration oif difcipJinc, by appointing m^njt* 
^nfpeftors, and many guards oyer the infolent and 
(he ambit ioiis, the ipore wiU your conftitution b« 
improved." • , -^ 

It is furprifing that Valerius ihould talk of an 
^qus|l mixture of monarchic^, ariftocratical, and 
dempcratical powers, in a commonwealth where^ 
they were fo unequally mixed as they were in 
|lome. There can be no equal mixture without' 
a negative in each branch of the legiflature. But 
pnc example of an equal mixture has iver exifted 
in Europe, and that is in England. The conftlls 
in l^ome had no negative ; the people had a ne« 
gative^ but a very unequal one^ becaufe diey bad 
mi the farpe time and opportunity for cool deli-^ 
^icf^tiotii The appointment of tribunes vfzs d 
very inadequate remedy. What nmtcb for a 
Roman foiate was a fingle magiftrate ieated among 
tbem^ his abilities pouki not be equals his firm<« 
nUi cpiild'fi^t be aWays^ depended on i but what 
ii'w<»rfejj<he was Jia^eto be intimidated, fl|ttered» 
and bi^bedw itifr really aftoniihing, that fucfat 
peiople «&' Greeks and Romans fhoqld ever harve 
thoughif ft)^ Qt Ifere ephoirij or a fingle iribuiie; 
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or a college, of tentribunes^ an adequate repre^ 
fcntation of themfeivcs. If Valerius had pror 
pofpd, that the confpl f^iould have been made.a|| 
integral part of the. l^flature^t .ami that the Ro- 
hian people fhould chqofe apother council of two 
or thre^ hundred, equally reprefcnting ihem, t0| 
be another integral part, he would then have feenj, 
that the appointnient pf a dictator ^ould never 'm 
^y cafe become necel&ry. 
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ANCIENT REPUBLICS, aijd OPINIONS, 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 
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?LATO. 

< 

HY DEAR StR, 

PLATO has given us the moft acctrrate detail 
of the natural viciffitudes of manners and; 
principles, the ufual progrefs of the paflions in 
fociety, and revolutions otgoyernnients into one 
another, 

' In the fourth book of his Republic, h^ defqibes 
his perfect commonwealth^ where kings are phi- 
^ofophers, and philofophers kings : where the; 
whole city might be in the happieft condition, 
and not any one tribe remarkably happy beyond 
the reft : in one word, where the laws govern^ and. 
juftice is eftabiifhed : where the guardians of the, 
laws are fuch in reality,Nand prcferve the confti- 
^ution, mftead of deftroying it, and promote the. 
h^ppinefs of the whole city, not their own parti- 
cularly : where the fl:ate is one, not many ; wher^. 
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there are no parties of the poor and the rich at war 
with each other : where^ if any defcendant of the 
guardians be vicious^ he is dilmifred to the other 
claiTes; and if any defcendant of the others bb 
worthy^ he is raifed to the rank of the guardiansi 
where education^ the grand point to be attended 
to, produces good geniufes>. an^ good geniufei^ 
partaking of fuch education^ produce ftill better 
than the former: where the children, receiving 
from their infancy an education agreeable to the 
laws of the conftitution, grow up to be worthy 
men,' and obfervant of the laws : where the 
fyftem, both of laws and education, is contrived 
to produce the virtues of fortitude, temperance, 
wifdom, and juftice, in the whole city, and in all 
the individual citizens : wRere, if among the 
rulers, or guardians of the laws, there be one 
furpaffing the reft, it may be called a monarchy, 
or kin^y government; if there be fcveral, an 
ariftocracy. 

Although there is but one principle ^of. virtue, 
thofe of vice are infinite ; o{ which there are four 
Avhich deferve to b^ mentioned. .There art lis 
manyipccies of foul as Uiere afe of repul?lics: 
five of each. That which is above cjcfcribed is 
one. 

In the eighth bookof hi3 Republic h^ ^efcribes 
t^hc other four, and the reyplution? from : pnc to 
another; The firft he calls the Cretan,, pr Spar- 
tan, or the ambitious republic ; the fecond, 
oligarchy ;, the third, democracy; and the fourth, 
tyranny, the iaft difeafeof a city. 

As republics arc geneicated by the. manners of 
the; people, to whiqji, as into a current, all other 
things are. drawn, of neceffity there muft be as 
piany fpecies of men as of republics. We have 
alreaidy^in the fourth boojc^ gone over that which 
^e have pi-on^un^^cd to^Be good and juft. We 

arc 



ane now to go over the contentious and annbitidiiS 
maiij who is formed according to the S^artari 
tepublic; and l!hen, him refembling an oligarchy ^ 
then the democratic i and then the tyraniiic man^ 
that we may ccmtemplate the moft unjuft man ; 
and let him in oppofition to the moft ysSty that 
Our inquiry nruy be completed ! The ambitious 
sepublic is firll to he confidered t it is indeed dif« 
ficult for a city in this manner conftituted^ i. e. 
like Sparta, to be changed % but ds etkry thing 
which is generated k liabU to corruption^ even fuck 
a conjiitutton as this mil not remain for ever, but bi 
dijjohed. (1 fhali pafs over all die aftrological 
and myftical whimlies which we meet with io 
often in Plato, interTperfed among die moft fub^ 
Itme wifdom and profound knowledge^ and infert 
only what is intelligible.) The amount of what 
be fays in this place about numbers and mufic^ 
is, that miftakes will infenfibly be made in the 
choice of perfons for guardians of the laws ; and 
by thefe guardians, in the rewards and promotion 
of merit. They will not always experdy diftin- 
guifh the feveral fpecies of geniufes, die goldenj 
the fil ver, the brazen, and the iron. Whuft iron 
ihall be mixed with filver, and brafs with gold^ 
diflimilitude and difcord arife, and generate war^ 
and enmity, and fedidon. When (edidon is ri&nj 
two of the fpecies of geniufes, the iron and brazen^ 
will be carried away after gain, and the a^uifi- 
tion of land and houfes, gdd and (ilven But the 
golden and (ilver geniu^, as they are not in 
want, but naturally rich, will lead the Ibul 
towards virtue and the original conftitution. 
Thus divided, drawing contrary ways, and living ; 
in; a violent manner, will not this republic be 
in the middle, between ariftocracy and oligarchy, 
imitadiig, in fome diings, the former repubHCj 
and in others^ oligarchic i They will honour 
4 cheir 



their rtilcrs ? their military will abftam:/rom agri^ 
culture an$l mecharvic <|f$S:i (hey will have com- 
mon meals, gymhaftic^?xercifes> and contefts of 
war, as in the formejr; republJQ ; but they wilhbc 
afraid to bring wife men into the magjftracy, be- 
caufc they have no loriger afty ^flich . a& are truly 
fimple and inflexible, but fuch^ arf^ of a mixed 
kind, more forward and roughjf more fitted bfi 
their natural genius for war than peace, efteeming 
tricks and . ftratagems j fuch, as thefe (hall define 
wealth and hoard up gofcj and filvcr, as thpfe wha 
live in oligarchies* While they, fpare .their own>; 
they will love to fquan4er the fubflranpe of others, 
upon tbcir pleaifurc^; th?y will fly from the 
law, as children fri>m ^ father, whp^jjiive been, 
educated, not -by perfuafiqri but by forpel Such: 
a republic,^ nitxed^^of^ good and ill^ TwHljbe moft 
remarkable &t;thf;prevakQC€;j;>f the qontentiouft 
and amUtipus fpirit.''^ -.,■:. ^ , ; :, 

What now %all #^- ?iw? be^ corrcfpondcnt jtid^ 
tl4s republic ?_ jjc ^\^iJl be arrogant ftn4 rough ' 
towards inferior^ ^^ .mild tQwards equals, but 'CX*^? 
treniely fubmiffiyc ^q goye/pors ; fond of dignity^v 
and_thc' magiftrac,y,lbu|.rthinking that .pplitic^? 
management^; and nailitary {>erformanceSi not: elOf''.. 
qiierjCe, npr ai^y fuch ;thing, fljauld ent4^e him tot 
diem; while young ire nruy d^lpifc rmonfty* but.:, 
the older jlie growsj thej.rniore he wiH v4lue it^^ 
bec^ufe' he -i^s of a coyetqu^ teniper, and not 
fincerjtly: afte6ite4 tjb yifjj^e: Jind reafon, ; S-Uch aa 
ambitious youth r^fenabil^s . fuch ..a', pity,., and i* 
forncidd fomeHow in thiS(ni4nn/er;-rrrI3is3&the;'i'ji' 
wojfthy man,^ in ani^-^regJalatJe4.ciiyJ,} (huoi ho* 
nqurs, and magi^r^lcsu a^^aw^fu|cs, ^rid allp^ibi^: 
lib butinefs» th^ti. z&hc c^ do.no goodjfhe^nujr ? 
haye^ mq trouble. .. The ibii , hears, M$ another - 
ve^Ing;her. iiidignatjor^ . ^n^ cpfnpUinii^r.ldMti 
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ihc is neglefted among other women, becaule her 
hufbanc) is not in the magiftracy, nor attentive to 
the making of money |. that he is unmanly ancf 
remifs, and fuch other things as wives are apt to 
cant over concerning luch hufbands. The do- 
meftics, too, . privately lay the famfc things to the 
fons, ftimulating them to be more of men than 
their father, and more attentive to tteir money; 
When they go abroad they hear the fame things, 
and fee that thofe who mind their own a0airs are 
called fimple, and fuch as mind not their affairs 
are conimended. The young nian comparing 
the conduct, ipeeches^ and purfuits of his father 
with thofe of other men, the one watering the 
rational part of his foul, and the others the concii-^ 
pifcible and irafcible, he delivers up the govern,- 
ment within himfelf to a middle power, that.^ich 
is irafcible and fond pf contention, and fo he be- 
comes a haughty and ambitious man,-^We have 
now the fecond Republic, and the fecond man. 

This fecond republic will be fuccecded by 
oligarchy, founded on men*s valuations, in which ' 
the rich bear rule, and the poor have no (hare in 
the government. The change from the ambi- 
tious republic to oligarchy is made by that trea- 
fury which every one has filled with gold: for" 
firft of all they and their wives find out niethbdi 
of expence, and to this purpofe ftrain and difobcy. 
the laws ; one obfervin^ and rivalling another, thi ' 
generality become of this kind ; and proceeding to 
greater defircs of making moneys the mbrc'ho^ - 
nourable they account this to be, the more will 
virtue be thought difhonourable. Virtue is fo . 
different from wealth, that they always weigh 
againft each other. Whilft wealth and the wealthy 
are held in honour in the city, both virtue and the 
good muft be more dilhonourcd^ .ahd what is * 

honoured 
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honoured is purfued, and what is dI(honoured is 
ncgledted. Inftead then of ambitious men> thqr 
will become lovers of gain. The rich they praife 
and admire, and bring into the magiftracy, but 
the poor man they defpife. They then make 
laws, marking out the boundary of the conftitu- 
tion, and regulating the quantity of oligarchic 
power^ according to the quantity of wealth i more 
to the more wealthy, ana lefs to the lefs ; fb that 
he Mrho hath not the valuation fettled by law, is 
to have no (hare in the government. What chink 
, you of this conftitution ? If we (hould appoinc 
pilots according to their valuation, but never 
entruft a (hip with a poor man, though better 
(killed in his art, we (hould make very bad navi* 
gatioa. — ^Again, fuch a city is not one, but of 
nece(fity two$ one, confifting of the poor, and 
the other of the rich, dwelling in one place, and 
always plotting againft one another. They are> 
moreover, incapaole to wa^e war, becaufe of the 
nece(Ccy they are under, either of employing the 
armed multitude, and of dreading tnem more 
than the enemy, or to appear in battle, truly 
oligarchic, and at the (ame time be unwilling to 
advance money for the public fervice, through a 
natural difpofition of covetoufnefs. 

In fuch a government almod all are poor, ex-* 
cepc the governors i and where there are poor> 
there are tomewhere concealed thieves, and purfe* 
cutters, and (acrilegious perfons^ and workers of 
all, other evils : the(e the magiftracy with dili- 
gence and force reftrains s thefe are drones in a 
city with dangerous ftings. 

This is oligarchy. Now let us confider the man 
who refembics it. The change from the ambi- 
tious to the oligarchic man is chiefly in this man* 

Vol. I) F ncr x 
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ner:— ^Tfac ambitious man has a fon, wha cmo-^ 
lates \^ father, and follows his fteps ; afterwards 
he daihes on the city, as on a rock, wafting his 
fubftance in the ofHce of a general, or fome other 
principal magiftracy; then faUing into, courts 
of juftice, 4^ftroyed by fycophabnts, flrippcd of 
his dignities, dilgraced, and lofing. ^11 his Tub-* 
ftance. When he has thus fuifFercdj^ apdjpfl: his 
fubftance, in a terror he puflies headlong from 
the throne of his foul that ambitious difpofition f 
attd, being humbled by his poverty, turns to the 
making of nrtbney, lives fparihgly and meanly^ 
and applying to work, fcrapes together fub(lancc& 
He then feats in that throne the avaricious difpo- 
fition, and makes it a itiighty king within himfell^ 
decked out with Perfian crowns, bracelets^ and 
fccpters. Having placed xhe virtuous and ambi* 
tious difpofition low on the ground, he reafons oh 
nothing but how lefier fubftance (hall be made 
greater, admires and honours nothing but riches 
and rich people. This is the change from an 
ambitious youth to a covetous one, and this is the 
oligarchic man. 

Democracy is next to be conGdered, in wha^ 

manner it arifes, and what kind of man it pro* 

duces when arifcrn. The change from oligarchy to 

democracy is produced through the infatiable defire 

of becoming as rich as poffiblc. As thofe who arc 

governors in it, govern on account of their poffcf- 

fing great riches, they will be unwilling to reftraia 

by law fuch of the youth as are dilTolute, froai 

having the liberty of fquandering;and waftinjg 

their fubflance ; that fo, by pufchsfiog the fub* 

'. ftance .of fiich perfons, and lending them, pn 

iifury, they may (till become richer, and be held 

in^neater honour. While they negleft education^ 

/iwi fuiffer the youth ito grow lipentiQus,.tfiey 
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tbmettmes lay iindfer a ncceflity of becoming poor, 
iuth as arc of no ungenerous difpofition : thcfc 
fit in the city, fome of them in debt, orhers in 
Contcnnpt, hating aftd cbrifpiring againft thofe 
Who poiTcIs riieir ftibftance, and with others Vtfry 
dcfiroUs of a change; But "the money catchers, 
ftill brooding over it, and drawing to themfelves 
exorbitant ufury, fill the city with drones and 
poor. They negleft every thing but making of 
- money, and make no more account of Virtue than 
the poor do. When thefe governors and their 
fubjeds meet on the road^ at public (hows, in 
military marches^ as fellow foldiers or failors, or 
in common dangers, the poor are by no means 
contemned by the rich. A robuft fellow^ poor and 
fun-burnt, befide a rich man, bred up in the fhade, 
fibroin with flefli, and panting for breath, and in 
Jigotiy in battle, thinks it is through his own and 
his fellows fault that fuch men grow rich, and 
feys. Our rith men are good for nothing. The 
dty foon grows into feditidn between the oligar- 
chic and democratic parties; and the poor prevail- 
ing over the rich, kill fome and baniui others, and 
. ihare the places in the republic, and the magiftra- 
cies, equally among the remainder, and for the 
moft part the magiflracies are difpofed in it by 
lot* In what manner do thefe live, and what fort 
of republic is this ? A democracy. Thq city is 
full of all freedom of aftion and fpeech, and 
liberty to do in it what any one inclines : every 
one will regulate his own method of life in what- 
ever way he pleafes* In fuch a republic will 
arifc men of all kinds. This is the fineft of all 
republics, variegated like a robe with all kinds 
of^flowers, and diverfified with all forts of man- 
ners. The multittide, it is likely, judge this re- 
public dtc beft^ like children and women gazing 
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at variegated things. In truths it contains all kinds 
of republics, and it appear^ neceflary for any 
one, who wants to conftitute a city^ as we do at 
pi:efent, to come t<^ a democratic city, as to a gc-^ 
neral fair of republics, and choofe the form that 
he fancies : he will not be in want of models. 
Is not this a fwcet and divine manner of life for 
the prefent ? To be under no neceffity to govern, 
although you were able to govern ; nor to be 
iubjeft^ unlefs you incline ; nor to be engaged in 
war when others are j nor to live in peace when 
others do fo^ unlefs you be defirous of peace; $ind 
though there be a law reftraining you from go- 
verning or adminiftering juftice, to govern never- 
thelefs, and adminifter juftice if you incline. 
Have you not obferved, in fuch a republic, men 
condemned to death or baniftiment^ continuinj 
ftill, or returning like heroes, and walking up an( 
down openly, as if no one obferved them ? Is not 
this incfulgence of the city very generous, in mag- 
nificently defpifing all care of education and diCr 
cipline, and in not regarding from what fort of 
purfuits one comes to aft .in public affairs, but 
honouring him, ifJie only fay he is well-affef^ed 
towards the multitude ? Thefe tilings, and fuch a? 
thefe, are to be found in a democracy ; aqd it 
would be a pleafant fort of republic, anarchipal 
and variegated, diftributing a certain equality. to 
all alike without diftinftion. 

Let us confider now the charafter of a^den^ocra-r 
tical nian, and how he arifes out of that parfirno*- 
* nious one who, under the oligarchy, was trained 
up by his father in his manner;s. Suclj a one by 
force governs his own "plearures, .w^iich are expear 
five, and tend not to making money,, and. are called 
iinn?ceffary. Eadng, fo for as conduces to jircr- 
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pleafure of the neceflary kind: butthcdefireof thefe 
things beyond thefe purpbfes, is capable of being 
curbed in youth ; and, being hurtful to the body and 
to the foul, with reference to her attaining wifdom 
and temperance, may be called unneceflary : in 
the fame manner we Ihall fay of venereal defires, 
and others. We juft now denominated a drone, 
the man who was full of fuch defires and plea- 
fures I but the oligarchic man, him who was un- 
der the neceflary ones. The democratic appears 
to arife from the oligarchic man in this manner : 
When a young man, bred up without proper in- 
ftrudbion, and in a parfimonious manner, comes 
to tafte the honey of the drones, aild aflbciates 
with thofe vehement and terrible creatures, who 
are able to procure pleafures every way diverfi- 
fied from every quarter; thence imagine there 
is the beginning of a change in him from the 
oligarchic to the democratic. And as the city 
^ was changed by the afliftance of an alliance from 
without, with one party of it with which it was 
of kin, fhall not the youth be changed in the fame 
manner by the afliftance of one fpecies of defires 
froth without, to another within him which re-» 
fembles ir, and is akin to it ? By all means. If any 
afliftance be given to the oligarchic party within 
him by his father, or the others of his family, ad- 
moniliing and upbraiding him, then truly arifes 
fedition and oppofition, and a fight within him 
with himfelf. Sometimes the democratic party 
yields to the oligarchic ; fome of the defires are 
deflroyed, others retire, on the rife of a certain 
modefty in the foul of the youth, and he is agair^ 
rendered fomewhat decent. Again, when fome de^ 
fires retire, there are others akin to them, which 
grow up, and through attention to the father's 
inflxuftibns, 'betome both many and powerful, 
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draw towards intimacies among dicmfelves, ancf 
generate a. multitudej^ feize the citadel of the foul 
of the youth, finding it evacuated of noble learning 
and purfuits, and of* true reafoning, which are the 
bed watchmen and guardians in the underftand- 
ings of men beloved x>f the gods ; and then falfe 
and boafting reafonings and opinions, ryihing ypt' 
in their ftcad, poflcfs the fame place in fuch a 
pne. Thefe falfe and boafting reafonings, dcno- 
piinatingmodefty to be ftupidity ; temperance, un- 
rnanlinefsi moderation, rufticity; decent expence, 
illiberality ; thruft them all out difgraccfully, and 
^xpel them their territories, and jlead in, in triiimph, 
infolence and anarchy, and luxury, and impu-' 
dience, with encomiums and applaufes, fhining 
with a great retiaue, and crowned with crowns.' 
Infolence they dcdominate education; anarchy, li- 
berty 'y luxury, magnificence ; and impudence^ 
manhood. In this manner, a youth, bred up witl> 
^he neceiT^ry dcfires, changes into the licentiouf- 
• xjii:k and remiffnefs of the unneceflary and unprofi- 
table pleafures j his life is not regulated by any or- 
der, but deeming i:t pleafant, free, and happy, he 
puts all laws wha^teycr on a level ;^ like the city,, 
he is fine and variegated, and many men and wo- 
men too woyld defire to imitate his life, as he 
hath in him a great ma^ny patterns^ of republics 
and of manners. 

It remains, that we go over the mofl: excellent; 
republic, which is tyranny, and the moft excellent 
Oian, who is the ty.ant. The change is from'de- 
^nocracy to tyranny, as from oligarchy to demo- 
cracy. An inlatiable defire of riches, and a neg- 
le6b of other things, through attention to making 
money, deftroys -oligarchy ; and an infatiable 
thirft of libel ty dcftroys democracy. When a. 
^ity is under a democracy, and \% thirftiflg after li- 
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beity, and happens to have bad cup-bearers, and 
grows drunk with an unmixed draught of it, be- 
yond what is neceffary, it punifties even the go- 
vernors, if they will not be entirely tanie, and at* 
ford a deal of liberty^ accufing them as corrupted, 
and leanihg towards oligarchy. Such as areober 
dient to magiftrates are abufed, as willing flaves, 
and good for nothing. Magiftrates who refemblc 
fubjefts, and fubjefts who refemble magiftrates, 
are commended and honoured, both in public and 
private ; in fuch a city they of ncceffity foon go 
to the higheft pitch of liberty, and this inbred 
anarchy defcends into private families. The fa- 
ther refcmbles the child, and is afraid of his fons. 
The fons accuftom themfelves to referhble the 
father, and neither revere nor ftand in awe of their 
parents. Strangers are equalled with citizens. 
The (;eacher fears and flatters the fcholars, and 
the fcholars defpife their teachers and tutors. The 
youth refemble the more advanced in years, and 
rivai them in words and deeds. The old men, 
fitting down with the young, are full of merri- 
ment and pleafantry, mimicking the youth, that 
they may not appear to be morofe and defpotic. 
The flavcs are no lefs free than thofe who purchafe 
them j and wives have a perfe6t equality and li- 
b.erty with their hufbands, and hufbands with 
their wives. The fum of all thefe things, collefted 
together, make the fouls of the citizens fo delicate, 
that if any one bring near to them any thing of 
flavery, they are fille4 with indignation, and can- 
not endure it ; and at length they regard not the 
faws^ written or unwritten, that no one whatever, 
by any manner of means, may become their maf- 
ter. This is that government fo beautiful and 
youthful, whence tyranny fprings. But any 
thing in excefs^ in animal or vegetable bodies^ 
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/in feafbns or in republics^ is wont taoccafiona 
-mighty change to the rcverfe; and cxceffivc li- 
berty fccms to change into nothing but excelEve 
Slavery, both with a private pcrfon and a city. 
Thus licentioufncfs deuroys the democracy. Out 
of no other republic is tyranny conftituted but 
put of democracy ; and out of the moft exccffive 
liberty, the greateft and moft favage flavery. The 
race of idle and profufe men, one part of which 
was more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
cowardly^ and followers, were compared to drones> 
fome with ftings, others with none. Thcfe two 
ipringing up in a republic, raife difturbance, 
as. phlegm and bile in a natural body. "Let us 
divide a democratic city into three, as it really is; 
for one fuch ipecies as the above grows through 
licentioufncfs in it, no lefs than in the oligarchic, 
but is mud\ more fierce : in oligarchy, bccaufe it 
is not in places of honour, but is dcbared from the 
magiftracics, it is unexercifed, and does not be- 
pome ftrong j but in a democracy this is the prc- 
iiding party, excepting a few; and now it fays 
and does the moft outrageous things. Some other 
party is now always feparatcd from the multitude; 
and while the whole arc fomehow in purfuit of 
gain, fuch.as are the moft temperate become the 
wealthieft, and have the greateft quantity of ho- 
ney ; hence the greateft quantity of honey, and 
what comes with the greateft eafe, is preffed 
out of thefe by the drones. Such wealthy peo- 
ple art the paftiore of the drones. The people 
Vfho mind their own affairs^ and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much property, bm 
yet are the moft numerous, and the moft pre- 
valent in democracy, whenever it is fully njfewbkd^ 
would be a . third ipecies : but it will not often 
fully affennitile, if it 4pcs not get fome flia^rc of the 
iiopey. It does^ however^ always get a (hare, for 
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their leaders rob thofe who have ftibftance arid 
give ic to the people, that they may have the mod 
thenrtfelves. Thcfe, then, who are thus defpoiled, 
are obliged to defend themfelves, faying and doing 
all they can among the people. Ochcl*s, then, give' 
them occafion to form defigns againft the people, 
and fo they become oligarchic, even although they 
fliould have no inclination to introduce a change 
of government: thence they go to accufations, 
law-fuits, and contefts, one with another, the 
leaders flandering, and the drones dinging. 

The people are wont always to fet fome one in 
a conspicuous manner over themfelves, to cherifh 
him, and greatly to increafe his power. When- 
ever a tyrant rifes, it is from this root, and from 
nothing elfe, that he bloflbms. What then is the 
beginning of a change from a prefident into a 
tyrant? — The wolf in the temple of Arcadia, de- 
dicated to Lycsean Jupiter, had this infcription, 
*' That whoever tafted human entrails, mixed with 
other facrifices, neceflarily became a wolf." In 
the lame manner, he who, being prefident of the 
people, and receiving an extremely fubmiffivc 
multitude, abftaineth not from kindred blood, 
but unjtiftly accufing them, and bringing thetn 
into courts of juftice, ftains hirhfelf with blood- 
flied, and banifhes and flays, and prbpofes the 
abolition of debts and divifion of lands ; — mud: 
not fuch a one either be deftroyed by his enemieis, 
or exercife tyranny, and, from being a man, be- 
come a wolf? He now becomes feditious towards 
thofe who have fubftance, and when he fails he 
goes againft his enemies with open force, and be- 
comes' an accomplilhed tyrant ; and if they be 
unable to expel him, or put him to death by an 
accufatioh bdbre the city, they confpire to cut 
him off privately by a violent death. On thi^ 
"' ■ •■■.■■ ■''^•>-:- . ' account 
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account^ all thofe who mount up to tyranny in^ 
vent the celebrated tyrannical demand ot the peo^ 
I^e, certain guards for their perrons> that the 
tfSftance of the people may be fecured to them* 
The people, afraid of his fafety, but Iccure as te 
their own, grant them. Then thofe who have fub-P 
fiance^ and rhe crime of hating the people, fly; 
and if any one of them is caught, he is put to death* 
This prefident of a city, thus not behaving like 
« truly great man, tumbles down many others, 
find fits in his chair a confummate tyrant, inilead 
©f a prefident of the city. Confider now the hap- 
pinefe of the man and the city in which fuch ^ 
mortal arifes : in the firft days, he fmiles and fa- 
lutes every one he meets, fays he is no tyrant, pro- 
mises ma^y things, both in private and in public, 
frees from debts, diftributes lands both to the peo- 
ple in general and thofe about him, aflFe<9:s to be 
mild and of the patriot fpirit towards all, Bu( 
when he has reconciled to himfelf fome of his 
foreign enemies, and tranquillity is reftored> ho 
f aifes wars, that the people may want a leader, an4 
that, being rendered poor by the payment of taxes, 
they may be under a neceffity of becoming inteac 
on a daily fuftenance, and lefs i;eady to confpire 
againfl: him. If he fufpcds any of them, who aro 
of free fpirits, will not allow him to govern, in ordey 
to have fome pretext for deftroying them, he ex- 
poles them to the enemy. On thefe accounts, ^ 
tyrant is always under a neceflSty of raifing war. 
While he is doing thefe things, he muft become 
more hateful to his citizens : fome of thofe who 
have been promoted along with him, and are xi% 
power, fpeak out freely, both to him and among 
themfelves, finding fault with the tranfaAionSp . It 
behoves the tyrant then to cut off all thofe who are 

of a more mwly fpirit^ if he means to.gQvqrni.tiU 
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he leave no one, friend or foe, worth any thing | 
he muft carefully obferve who is courageous^ mag* 
nanimous, wife, rich, and of neceffity he muft be 
^ enemy to all thcfe, and lay fnares, until he 
cleanfe the city of them. Thus he muft live mt% 
wicked people, and be hated by tftem too, or noK 
live at all 5 the more he is hated, the more guards 
he will want. But the worthy men being de- 
ftroyed, the worft muft be his guards. What 4 
blefled poffeffion ! But this army of the tyrantj^ 
fo beautiful, fo numerous, and multiform, muft be 
maintained. If there be any facred things in the 
city, thefe they will fpend, and the people obliged 
to pay the lighter taxes. When thefe fail, he and 
his drunken companions and aflbciates, male and 
female, (hall be maintained out of the paternal in- 
heritance; and the people who have made the 
tyrant Ihall nourifti him. If the people be co- 
raged, and fay that they did not make him, to be 
Haves CO his flaves, but that they might be let at 
liberty from the rich in the city, who arc now 
called good and worthy men, and order him and 
his companions to be gone out of the city, as a 
father drives out of his houfe his fon, with his 
tumultuary, drunken companions ; then, indeedj 
the people fhall know what a beaft they ait them- 
felves, arfd what a beaft they have generated, 
hugged, and bred up. While they are the weaker, 
they attempt to drive out the ftronger. The 
tyrant will ftrip them of their armour. The peo-^ 
jrie, defending themfelves againft the fmofce 6f 
flaveVy, have fallen into the fire of defpotifm j in* 
ftead of th^t exceffive and unfeafonable liberty, 
embracing the moft rigorous and wretched flavery 
of bondmen.— ^Thus, to fpeak modeftly, we have 
fufficiently fhewn how tyranny arifes out of dc* 
^nocracy, md what it is after it is rifen. 

END OF THE^ EIGHTH BOOK, 

THE 
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THE NINTH BOOK. . ^ 

THE tyrannical man hirnfelf remains yet to 
be conHdered^ in what mahpejr he arifes out 
of the democratic, and what kind of man he is, 
. apd whether he is wretchj^d or happy : of thofe 
jxleafures and defircs which are not.neceflary^yji;?^ 
are repugnant to law, thefe, indeed, appear to fpring 
up in everyone, but being chajiifed,by the law&j 
and the better defires, along with reaibn, they 
either forfake fome men altogether, or are lefs in 
number and feeble ^ in others they are in greater 
jttumb,er and more powerful, Thefe lawleft 
^efires are fuch as are excited in fleep, when the 
i^atipnal part of the foul which governs it is a{leep> 
and, the part which is brutal and favage, being 
filled widi, meats and drunkennefs, frifks about^v 
and puihing away fleep, wants to go and accom^ 
pliih its pra£bices ; in fuch a one it dares to da 
eyery thing, as being looied and difengaged from 
s^l modefty and difcretion; for it fcruples not the 
embraces, as it imagines, of gods, men, or beads ; 
nor to kill any one^ in one word, is wanting in. 
no folly nor impudence. There is in every one 
^certain fpecies of defires, which is terrible,, fa^ 
v^ge, and irregular, even in fome who fe^m to u&; 
to be entirely moderate. 

; Recollect now what kind of man we faid the 
d^moQrfitic on^ was ; educated from his infanqr 
under a. parfimonious father, who valued rfyer 
av.^cious defu-es alone | but being afta*vf ardi 
cqnverf^nt with thofe who are more refinedw run*, 
filnginto tjieir manner, and all fort ofiniclence^ 
froni a detcft^gdon of his father's parfinjony, 9 how-. 
ever, haying a better iiat,qr^l , temper than thofe 
who corxupi; him>>ind being drawn oppolicc ways„ 
he fettles into a manner in the middle of bothy and 
participating moderately, as he imagines^ ofjeach. 
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of them, he leads a life neither illiberal nor licen- 
tious, becoming a democratic man from an ariftb- 
cratic. His fon is educated in his manners, but 
the fame things happening to him as to his father, 
he is drawn into all kinds of Hcentioufnfefs, which 
is termed, however, by thofe who draw him ofi^ 
the mod complete liberty. His father, the do- 
meftics, and others, are aiding to thofe defires 
which are in the middle : but when the tyrant- 
makers have no hopes of retaining the youth in 
their power any other way, they contrive to ex- 
cite in him a certain love which prefidcs over the 
indolent defires, and fuch as miniftcr readily to 
their pleafures; and when other defires make a 
noife about him, full of their odours and per- 
fumes, and crowns and wines, and the plealures 
of the moft diflfolute kind, then truly he is fur- 
rounded with madnefs as a life guard, and that 
prcfident of the foul rages with phrcnisy, till he 
kills all modefly, is cleanfed of temperance, and 
filled with additional madnefs. This is tht f6f- 
mation of a tyrannical man. After this there are 
fcs^ngs among them, and revellings, banquettingi 
and miftrcfles, and all fuch things as may be cK- 
peAed where the tyrant's love, drunkcnncfs, and 
niadnefs govern all in the foul. After this there 
is borrowing and pillaging of fubftance, ind 
fearching for every thing which they are able,' bv 
rage and phrenzy, deceit and violence, to carrj^ 
off ^ pilfering and beguiling parents. When the 
fubftance of father and mother fails, he' will break 
into houfes, rob in the ftrcets, rifle temples. Thofe 
defires whicl^ heretofore were only loofe fit)m their 
flavcry in flj^ep, when he was yet nnder the lay>s 
and his father, when under democratic govemmenti 
now when lie is tyrannized over by his paifio/is^ 
ihall be equally ^ loofe wheh faeii a^^^ake, and 
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from no horrid (laughter or deed (hall he abft^ifif 
biit thetyrant within him, living without any reftraini 
9f law and government , IhaU lead him on to every 
imad attempt. Such as thefe eftablifh as tyrant^ 
the man who among them hath himfclf moft of 
the tyrant, and in greateft ftrength within his own 
foul. If the city rclufts, he (hall bring in othel* 
young people, and chaftifc his formerly belovid 
mother and father country y as the Cretans (ay. But 
liberty and true friend(hip the tyrannic difpofition 
never tafted. Let us finilh then our worft man \ 
he will be awake fuch as we defcribed hirri afleep> 
and he who appears the moft wicked, ftiall really 
be the moft wr etched ; as many men as many 
minds ; as city is to city, as to virtue and happi* 
pels, fo will maa be to maa; kingly government 
is the beft, and tyranny is the worft. No city \% 
more wretched than that which is under tyranny, 
Boi" any more happy than that under regal power* 
Both the city and the tyrant ftiall be llavifti, poor, 
timorous ; and yoq will find more lamentations 
gnd groans, weepings and torments, than in any 
pther city. fVe Jkould not merely conjeBure ah<M 
matters of fuch importance , but moji thoroughly inquire 
into themy by reafoning of this kind ^ for the inquiry is 
concerning the moJi important matter^ a good life and 
H bad* 

• Such private men as are rich, and poflefs many 
fiaves, have this rdemblance at leaft of tyrants, 
that they rule over many : if they live fe<!ure}y, 
aiod arc not afraid of their domeftics, it is becaufe 
the whole city^ves afiiftance to each particular 
man : but if a god Ihould ^ift a man, his wife and 
children, with iifty flaves, out of the tity, aAd i<A 
them down in a defart, in -what kind of fear wouki 
he be about himfelf, hi^ wife and children, left 
^y ihould tie deikoycdbj: xkt ihmi&^\^^ ^ 

Suchai 
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Such, and much worfe, is the tyrant in his 
tyrannical city i: — envious, faithlefs, cowardly, un- 
juft, unfriendly^ unholy, and a fink and breeder 
of all wickednefs^ 

Now tell me which is the firft and which the 
lad, as to happineis, the regal, the ambitious, the 
oligarchic, the democratic, and the tyrannic maa; 
and city. The beft and jufteft is the happieft. 

Thus, Sir, you have ibme of Plato's fen timents 
oF nnorals and politics, how much they are to M* 
Turgot's purpofe, we may fliew in another let- 
ter i mean time I am, &c. 
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MY DEAR SIR3 

I PROMISED you to add to the refearchcs of 
Polybivis and Plato, concerning the mutability 
of governments, thofeofSir Thomas Smith, who^ 
as he tells us, on the 28th of March, 1565, in 
the yth of Eliz. and 5#ift year of his age, was am- 
baflador from that queen to the court of France, 
and thep .publilhed " The Comnrfonwcalth of 
England,'' hot as Plato made his Republic, Xen<fiM 
phon his Kingdom of Perfia, or Sir Thomas ' 
Moore his Utopia, feigned commonwealths, fuch 
91$ never were nor ihail be, vain imaginations^ 
phantafies of philofophers, but as England ftood; 
a;nd was governed at that day. 

In his 7th chapter^ and the two following, he 
gives w hla <^ioi9a 4)f 4lic «igta of * iqngdort% 

aa 
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an ariftocracy, and democracy. The' third he 
fuppofes to grow naturally out of the fecond, and 
the fecond out of the firft, - which originated in 
patriarchal authority. But as there is nothing 
remarkable, either in favour of our fyftem or 
againft it, I ihould not have quoted the bo6k in 
this place, but for the fake of its title. The con-? 
ftitution of England is in truth' a republic, and 
has been ever fo confidered by foreigners, and by 
the mod learned and enlightened Englifbmen^ 
although the word commonwealth has become 
unpopular and odious, lince the unfuccefsful and 
injudicious attempts to abolifti monarchy and 
ariftocracy, between the years 1640 and 1660. 

Let us proceed then to m^ke a few obfervations 
upon the Difcourfes of Plato and Polybius, and 
fliew how forcibly they prove the neceflity of per- 
manent laws, to reftrain the paflions and vices of 
men, and to frcure to the citizens the bleifings 
of fociety, in their peaceable enjoyment of their 
lives, liberties, and properties 5 and the ncceffity. 
of different orders ot men, with various and op- 
pofit^ powers, prerogatives, and privileges to 
watch over one another, to balance each other, 
and to compel each other at all times to be real 
guardians of the laws. 

Every citizen muft look up to the laws, as his 
matter, his guardian, and his friend 5 and when* 
ever any of his fellow citizens, whether magiftratcs 
or fubjeils, attempt to deprive him of bis right, 
he muft appeal to the laws ; if the ariftocracy 
encroach, he muft appeal to the democracy ; if 
they arc divided, he muft appeal to the mpnarchical 
power to decide between them, by joining with 
that which adheres to the laws ; if the democracy 
is on the fcramble for power, he muft appeal to 
the ariftwracy, and the monarchy, which by unit- 
ing 
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ing may rcftrain it. If the regal authority pre- 
fumes too far, he muft appeal to the other two. 
Without three divifions of power, ftationed to 
Watch each other,»and compare each other's con* 
du(St with the laws, it will be impoffible that the 
laws Ihould at all times prefcrve their authority, 
aod govern all men. 

Plato has fufficiently afferted the honour of the 
laws, and the neceflSty of proper guardians of 
them 5 but has no where delineated the various 
orders of guardians, and the ncceflity of a ba- 
lance between them : he has, ncverthelefs, given 
us premifes from whence the abfolute neceflity of 
fuch orders and equippifes may be inferred j he 
has (hewn how naturally every fimple fpecics of 
government degenerates. The ariftocracy, or am- 
bitious republic, becomes immediately an oligar- 
chy. — ^Wnat fhall be done to prevent it ? Place 
two guardians of the laws to watch the arifto- 
cracy : one in the fhape of a king, on one fide of 
it ; another in the ihape of a dennocratical aflem- 
bly, on the other fide. The ariftocracy, become an 
oligarchy, changes into a democracy. — How 
ihali it be prevented ? By giving the natural arif- 
tocracy in fociety its rational and juft weighs 
and by giving it a regal power to appeal to 
againft the madnefs of the people. Democracy 
becomes a tyranny. — ^How fhall this be prevented i 
By giving it an able independent ally in an arifto- 
cratical afltmbly, with whom it may unite againft 
the unjuft and illegal defigns of any one man* 
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LETTER XKXV. 



vNCIENT DEMOdRATlCAL 

REPUBLICS. 

CARTHAGE. 
MY DEAR Slli> 

IN order to fhew the theory of Socrates^ as rt** 
ported by Plato, in a clearer light, and to ht 
convinced that he has not exaggerated in his de* 
fcription of the mutability in the charafters of 
men, and the forms of government, we Ihould 
look into the .hiftory of thofe ancient republics 
from whence he drew his obfervations and rea*. ^ 
fonings. Although it is probable that Greece 
was his principal theatre, yet we may reafonably 
fuppofe that Carthage, and a multitude of other 
republics in Italy, befides that of Rome, were 
wci unknown to him. 

The hiftory of Greece Ihould be to our coun* 
'try men, what is called in many families on the 
continent a boudoir J an odragonal apartment in a 
houfe, with a full-length mirror on twtvy fide, 
and another in the ceiling. The ufe of it is, 
when any of the young ladies, or young gentle- 
men if you will, are at any time a little out of* 
humour, they may retire to a place, where, in 
whatever direftion they turn their eyes, they fee 
their owa faces and figures multiplied without 
end. By thus beholding their own beautiful per- 

fons^ 
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fons, and feeing at the fame time the deformity 
brought upon them by their anger, they rh'ay re- 
cover their tempers and their charms together. A 
£ew fhort fketch«s of the ancient republics will 
ferve to fhew, not only that the orders we defend 
were common to all of them ; that the profperity 
and duration of each was in proportion to the 
care taken to halanct them j and that they all were 
indebted for their frequent feditions, the rife and 
progrefs of corruption, and their decline and fall, 
to the itnperfeftion of their orders, and their de- 
fers in the balance. 

As there are extant no writings of any Cartha- 
ginian philofopher, ftatefman, or hiftorian, we 
nave no exaft information concerning the form of 
their commonwealth, but what appears in a few 
hints of Greek and Roman authors. Their com- 
inctte and riches, their empire of the fea, and 
cxtenfive dominion of two thoufand miles on the 
fea-coaft, their obflinatc military contefts with 
Rome, and the long duration of their govern- 
fnent, prove both that their population and power 
were very great, and their conftitution good ; ef- 
pecially, as for the fpace of five hundred years, 
their tranquillity was never interrupted by fedi- 
tion, nor their liberties attempted by the ambi- 
tion of any of their citizens* , 

The national charafter was military, as well as 
commercial ; and although they were avaricious, 
they were not effeminate. 

The monarchical power was in two fufFetes, 
the ariftocratical in the fenate, and the democra* 
tlcal was held by the people in a body. The(e 
are faid to have been nicely balanced, but we 
know not in what manner. The chief magiflrates 
were annually elefted by the people* The fena- 

Qj2 tors, 
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tors were cleftcd too, and although it is not ccN 
tain, it is moft probable, by the people ; but it 
appearsj that three qualifications were indifpen-? 
lable in every fenator — 'birth, merit, and wealth ; 
this laft requifite rendered conimerce honourable, 
even in the firft. of the patricians and fenators 
tlienifelycs, and animated the commercial genius 
of the nation. This government thus far refem- 
bles thofe of the United States of America more 
than any other of the ancient republics, perhaps 
more than any of the modern : but when we in- 
quire for the balance, it is not to be found. The 
liiffetes had not more authority than Roman con- 
fuls ; they had but a part of the executive powerj^ 
and none of the legiflative: much of the execu- 
tive, and all the legiflative, was in the fenate ancj 
people : the balance then could only be between: 
thefe two. Now it is impoffible to balance two 
affemblics, without introducing a third power; 
one or other will be moft powerful, and which-; 
ever it is, it will continually fcramble till it gets 
the whole • in faft, the people here had the 
whole, as much as in any of our ftates; fo that 
while the citizens were uncorrupted, and gavQ 
their votes honeftly for fuffetes and fenators, au 
went well : and it is extremely remarkable, di^t 
with all their acknowledged eagernefs for rnoney, 
this people were fo many centuries untainted with 
luxury and venality, and preferyed their primir 
tive frugality of manners, and integrity in elec- 
tions. As to the Roman accufations of inGacer 
rity, there is no more reafon to believe themj 
than there would be to believe a Cajthaginian 
who fliould retort the reproach. .Thisj, as weH 
as other ipftances, may lead us to, doubt the uni- 
vcrfality.of the.dodtrine, that commerce corrupts 

manners^ 
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manners. There was another remarkable in* 
ftitution, that the fenate Ihould always be una- 
nimous ^ and if any one' fenator infifted upori 
his own opinion againft all the reft, there could 
be no decifion but by an appeal to the people. 
This again gave a ftrong democratical caft to 
the conftitution. Such a tendency could only 
be balanced by the laws, which requiring a large 
fortune for every fenator and public officer, in 
order to fupport his dignity, and fecure hini 
againft the temptations to corruption, confined 
the choice to the firft families and abilities uni- 
ted. This was liable to great «obje(5iion, becaufe 
great abilities might often be poffeffed by men of 
obfcurer original, and fmaller property, who 
were thereby excluded. To this law, never- 
tlielefs, may be afcribed the duration of the 
republic. 

Another remarkable check, which was perhaps 
the original model from whence the Venetian in- 
quifition was copied, was a comniittee of one 
hundred and four members of the fenate, ap- 
pointed to watch the ambition of the great fami- 
ies. To this body all their admirals and gene- 
rals were required to render an account ot their 
conduct at the end of every year. 

Out of this body were elefted a fub-committee 
of five, who had very great power: their office 
was for life \ and they filled up their own vacan- 
cies out of the one hundred and four, and afl 
the vacancies, even in the one hundred and four, 
out of the fenate j they had the fuprcme tribu- 
nal of criminal jurifdiftion. This power muft 
have been terrible to all ; to the people, Icnate, 
^nd fufFetes ; yet it was the check which pre- 
fpfYe4 the ftatc from fedition and convulfions. 
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It grew unpopular ; and the law which' at Jaflt 
made it annual and elcdive, probably laid the 
foundation of the ruin of the commonwealth, by 
changing the balance, and introducing the domi" 
natio pkbis. The balances in this, the moft demo*^ 
cratical republic of antiquity, contrived by the 
people themfelves to temper their own power, 
are extremely remarkable : the fuffet^s Tepre- 
fented," like the confuls at Rome, the majeftyoF 
the commonwealth, and had a fhare of executive 
authority j the council of five had .criminal jurit 
diftioh, and inquifitorial power ; the one hundred 
and four were a body chofen out of the fenate, 
by the five, for their fupport ; then comes the 
fenate at^large; and, laft of all, the people ac 
large. Here are five orders completely diftindt, 
befides the neceffary legal qualification of great 
wealth: yet all thcfe checks, although they pre- 
ferved the ftate five hundred years, could not 
prolong its period above feven hundred j becaufe, 
after all, the balance was not natural nor eflPec- 
tual. The executive power was not feparated 
from the legiflative, nor the different paits of the 
legiflature properly dividfed or balanced : the exe- 
cutive power and judicial were both chiefly in 
legiflative hands. 

The noble families thus fecured in poflfeffian 
both of legiflative and executive power, could 
not be refl:rained by all. the ligaments which had 
been contrived to preferve t|ie equipoife between 
them and the people: they divided into two 'fec- 
tionsj with the family of Hanno at the head of 
one, ajid that of Barcas of the othei;^ firfl: at- 
tacked the council of five, whofe power was un- 
I)o{)ular, as well as odious to the nobles ; eafil^. 
procured ^ law to make that annually eleiftivei 

or. 
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or^ in other words;^ an inflninient always in the 
■hands of the prevailing fa£tion> as fuch a fmall 
body, fo changeable, muft ever be, and over- 
turned the confticution. The Romans had all the 
advantage of thefe diflcnfions in the war, by 
which they finally deftroyed their rival power fo 
cfFeftually, that fcarce a trace of it remains to be 
feen, even in ruins. Their virtues were not ex- 
tinguiftied to the iaft, and fome of the greateft 
examples of patriotifm and heroifm were cxhi- 
{^ited even in their expiring agonies. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 



ANCIENTi ARISTOCRATi;CAL 

REPUBLICS. 



BOME, 

MY DEAR SIR, 

DTONYSIUS Halicarnaffenfis has not only 
given us his own judgement, that the moft 
perfect form of government is that which con- 
lifts of ^n equal mixture of monarchy, ariftocra- 
cy, and democracy, in the fpeech which he puts 
into the mouth of Valerius, but has repeated the 
fame fentimcnt in his ' own name in other part?^' 
of his work. In the fcventh feftion of his fe- 
f oivl book of the Roman Antiquities^ he fays^ 
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of Romuhis, that he was extremely capable ef 
inftituting the moft perfed ibrm of govern-* 
roent. And again, " I Ihall firft fpcak of the 
form of government he inftituted^ which I look 
upon^ of all others^ to be the moft felf-fuffi'* 
cient to anfwer all the ends both of peace aiid 
war/* This is a mixture of monarchy, arifto* 
cracy, and democracy, extolled by Polybius, and 
is nearly the fame with that of Lycurgus, infti* 
tuted ac Sparta about a hundred years beforex 
As the conftitutions of Rome and Sparta lafted 
fo many centuries longer than others of Greece 
and Italy, and produced efFefts fo amazing upor\ 
the human charafter, we may rationaUy afcribc 
that duration and thofe effefts to this compofi-; 
tion, although the balance was very imperfeft in 
both. The legal power, both of the kings and 
people, in both, were unequal to that of the fe-r 
nate, and therefore the predominant cherafter in 
both was ariftocracy. In Sparta, the influence 
of the monarchy and democracy was derived 
chiefly from the oath taken by the kings and 
•phori to fupport each other. An authority 
founded thus in opinion, in religion, or rather 
fupcrftition, not in legal power, would keep the 
fcnate in fome awe, but not in any certain re- 
ftraint. 

Romulus divided alt the people Into thre& 
parts, and appointed a perfon of the flrfl rank m. 
be the chief of each of them. Then he fubdi- 
Tided each of theie into ten^ others, and appoint}-* 
ed as many of the. t^-aveft men to be the leaders 
of thefe. The greater divifions he caHed tribes, 
and the leflfer ctiriac : the commanders of the 
tribes were caHed tribuni $ and thofe of the cu- 
riae, curiones. He then diyUeil the. knd intt> 
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thirty portions^ and gave one of them to each 
curia. He diftinguilhed thofe who were eminent 
for their birth, virtues, and riches j and to theKc 
he gave the name of fathers. The obfcure, the 
mean, and the poor, he called plebeians, in imi- 
tation of the government at Athens, where, at 
that time, thofe who were diftinguilhed by their 
birth and fortune were called ^^ well-born," to 
whom the adminiftration of government was com* 
mitted : and the reft of the people, who had no 
(hare in it, ^^ huft)andmen." Romulus appoint- 
ed the patricians to be priefts, magiftrates, and 
judges. The inftitution by which every plebeian 
was allowed to choofe any patrician for hh pa,* 
tron, introduced an intercourfe of good ofEccrs 
t>etween thefe orders, made the patricians emulate 
each other in a6ts of civility and humanity to 
their clients, and contributed to preferve the 
peace and harmony of Rome in fo remarkable a 
manner, that in all the contefts which happened 
for fix hundred and twenty years, they never pro- 
ceeded to bloodfhed. 

The > king, according to the inftitution of 
Romulus, had feveral important funftions, viz^ 
!• Supremacy in religion, ceremonies^ facriScesj 
and worfhip* a. The guardianfhip of the law^ 
and adminiftration of juftice in all cafes, whe-* 
ther founded on the law of nature, or the civil 
law : he was to take cognizance of the greatefl; 
crimes in perfon, leaving the leffer to the fenate j 
and to obferve, diat no errors were committed in 
their judgennents : be was to aflemble both the fe« 
nate and the peopk ; to deliver his opinion firftj^ 
^nd purfue the refohitions of the majority.— Ro-* 
mulus, however, wifely avoided that remarkable 
Stpartan 4^rgrdi(;y> of two kings^ 

The 
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The fcnate were to deliberate, and determine 
by a majority of votes, all quellions which the 
king Ihould propofe to them. This inftitution 
alfo Romulus took from the conftitution of the 
Lacedaemonians. The kings, in both conftitu- 
tions, were fo far from being abfolute, that rhey 
had not the whole executive power, nor any 
negative upon the legiflature \ in (hort, the whole 
power of the government was veiled in the 
fenate. 

The people had three privileges ; to choofe 
magiftrates (yet all the great employments muft 
be confined to the patricians;) to enaft laws ; and 
to determine concerning war, when propofed by 
the king : but the concurrence of the fenate be- 
ing neceffary to give a faindion to their decifions^^ 
their power was. not without controul. 

To feparate the executive from the legiflative 
power, and the judicial from both, and to give the 
king, the fenate, and people, each a negative in 
the legiflature, is to fimple, and to us appears fo 
obvious an improvement of this plan, that it is 
furprifing it did not occur to Romulus, as wcU 
as to Lycurgxis: but, in thofe early times,. per-* 
haps neither kings, nor nobles, nor people, were 
willing to have their prerogatives and privileges 
fo exaftly afcertained. The nobles, in both na- 
tions, had almoft all the influence, and were, no 
doubt, as jealous of royal as they were of popu- 
lar power. It is certain that, although the go^ 
vernment was called monarchical, it was in reality 
ariftocratical irt an high degree. There is a 
remarkable example of ariftocratical art in. the 
manner of obtaining the determination of the 
people ; they were not permitted to vote in one 
fommon affcmbly j they were called in their cy- 
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Tiae ; the majority of votes in a curia decided its 
voice; and a majority of curise was the refolvc 
of the whole people. . 

Had Romulus died in peace^ and left a (bn^ 
his monarchy would proBably have defcended in 
his family ; but a conteft arofe immediately here 
(as it has done in all other nations where the peo* 
pie had not a negative, and where the executive 
power has been partly in the hands of a king, 
and partly in a fenate) between the king and the 
nobles ; and Romulus was put to death by the 
patricians, for aiming, as they pretended, at more 
power than his fhare. This enabled the patri-? 
cians to carry their firft point ; for it is always 
the firft point of the ariftocracy to make the firfl: 
magiftrate eledlive : in this they^ arc always at 
firft joined by the people ; but, after feeing the 
ufe which the nobles make of thefe eleftions 4 
few times, the people themfelvcs have always 
made it hereditary. 

Numa was chofen, a man of peace, piety, and 
humanity, who had addrefs enough* to make the 
nobles and people believe that he was married to 
the goddefs Egeria, and received from his celcftiai 
confort all his laws and meafures, 

TuUus Hoftilius, a man of great merit, was 
chofen in his ftead ; but after a glorious, at leafl: 
a viftorious reign of thirty-two years, was mur- 
dered by the patricians, headed by Ancus Mar- 
cius, grandfon of Numa by his only daughter, 
who thought his family-right prior to that of 
TuUius. 

Ancus was ele(£ted king, and died a natur^ 
death. 

Lucius Tarquir>ius, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, in which he had enlarged the terri- 
t^ory, beautified the city, and (hewn himfelf wor-r 
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thy of the crown, was aflTaffinated in his palace 
by the two fons of Ancus Marcius, who had 
fcarned the family policy : but their prqjcft wai 
unfortunate j the people loved Lucius, executed 
the inftruments of the murder, banifhed the twd 
Ions of Ancus, and confifcated their ellates. 

Servius Tullius, who had married the daugh-i 
tcr of Lucius, was now elevated to the throne 
by the people, much againft the will of the fc- 
nate and patricians, becaufe Lucius was not one 
of them, but of Greek cxtraftion. Tullius was 
chiefly lupported by the people, always difagree- 
able to the patricians, who held his advancement 
10 the throne to be illegal. The adminiftration 
©f Tullius is an artful fyftem of duplicity, to 
|>refcrve his charafter, of the man of the people, 
Ifnd, at the fame time, appeafe the fury of the 
jpatricians, by really undermining the authority 
5f the people, and throwing the whole power 
into their hands. In purfuance of his prin^ 
eiple to pleafe both fides, he made excellent 
equitabfe regulations for regiftering the people,; 
eftablifhing a militia, and proportioning the bur-> 
rfens of war according to the property and abi- 
lities of "all ranks; but he fubdivided the fi3? 
claffes into one hundred and ninety-three cen-. 
turies: the firft cla,fs was compofcd wholly of 
the rich, and contained ninety- eight of the cen- 
turies. If the centuries of the firfl; clals were 
unanimous, as they generally were, they carried 
every' point by a majority of three ; if they diC-- 
agreed, the centuries of the fecond clafs Were 
called; if they difagreed, the third came for- 
ward; and fo on, till ninety-feven centuries 
agreed : if the numb^ers continued equal, ninety- 
fix to ninety-fix, the fixth clafs was called, which, 
was compofed wholly of the poorcft people, andl 
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contained but t)ne century j but even the votes 
of the fourth clafs were rarely called for, and the 
votes of the fifth and fixth were generally ufelels* 
When the people voted by curiae, the vote of 
every citizen was given, and, as the poor .were 
itioft numerous, they were always fure of a large 
majority ; but when thus taken by centuries, that 
numerous body of the poor which compofcd the 
lixth century, were wholly infignificant, and thofe 
of the fifth and fourth very nearly fo. By chang- 
Jng the votes from curiae to centuries; Tullius 
wholly changed the fundamental conftitution, and 
threw the elections of magiftrates, civil and mili- 
tary, the power of enafting and repealing laws> 
declaring war, and making peace, all into the 
power of the rich patricians* The people had 
not fenfe enough to fee this j nor to fee another 
thing of more importance, viz. that the king had 
been driven to the neceffity of this artful flattery 
of the patricians by his not being independent 
of them^ and by their fharing with him in the 
executive power, Tullius had two daughters, 
married to the grandfons of his predeceflbr, 
Aruns and Tarquinius. The patricians were ftiU 
caballing . againft Tulliu?, and fet up Tarquin, 
one of his fons-in-law, againft him^ but as a ma- 
jority were not for his depofition, Tarquin and his 
impious and inceftuous wife joined the cabal in the 
murder of her firft hufband and her father. T^- 
<juin, in time, murdered, on all hands, patricians, 
and plebeians. — He was expelled by Brutus. 

This whole hiftory^ from Romulus to Tarquin, 
is one continued ftruggle of the noble families 
foe the firft place; and another unanfwg-able 
proof of the lieceffity of haying three order's, and 
each order independent, in order to form aa 
cffeftual equilibrium. The people were very litd^ 
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regarded by the fenate or patricians ; the king^ 
only now and then courted the people for fup- 
pQTt againft their rivals anmong the patrician fa- 
milies. The tyranny of Tarquin made the name 
of king -odious and unpopular : the patricians, 
who were the principal conduftors of the revolu- 
tion, took advantage of this ;— -for what ? To 
reftore and improve Romulus's plan of a mixed 
government ? No ; but to eftablifli their favou- 
rite ariftocracy upon the ruins of monarchy. Two 
coniiils, in imitation of the two Spartan kings, 
were to be elefted annually by the votes of the 
people, which carried the name of a democratical 
power ; but the votes were taken by centuries, 
iiot by tribes, which made the patricians matters 
of the eleftions, and conftituted an ariftocracy in 
reality. From this moment a haughty faftion of 
felfifh patricians appears, who afFeded to delpife 
the people, to reduce them to fervitude, and ef- 
tablifh a defpotic oligarchy. The people had fuf- 
fered their prejudices to blind them fo far as, to be 
tricked out of their king, who was at leaft a bet- 
ter friend to them than the patricians were, and 
now the contefts were wholly between patricians 
and plebeians : the fornitr had now got the con- 
fuls, and confequently the executive power, as 
much in their hands as ever the nobles in Venice 
had their doge, or as the nobles in Poland have 
their king. 

The plebeians were now in a moft wretched^ 
fituation. They were obliged to ferve in the wars, 
to keep out the Tarquins and their allies, at their 
Own expence, which frequently obliged them ta 
borrow money at exorbitant intereft of the patri- 
cians, who had engrofled the greater part of the 
wealth 5 and, as the country was often ravaged 
by the enemy, many loft all their effefts. Un- 
able 
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sible to pay the principal, mth accumulated loads 
of intcreft upon intereft, they were frequently 
confined by their creditors in chains, and fcourged 
tvith whips ; for the law, to which they had fool- 
iftily confented, ' had made the debtor a flave to 
the creditor* The people began to dennand an 
abolition of debts ; the lenate appointed a dida- 
tor* A confufion of foreign wars and domeftic 
diflcnfions enfues, till we come to the ftory To 
beautifully told by Livy and Dionyfius, of the 
man who had been in twenty-eight battles, who 
appeared before the people, and (hewed on his 
back the bleeding fears inflifted by a mercilefs 
' creditor. At this time the patricians had plunged 
into their ufual difficulty, a violent conteft among 
themfelves, between a furious headlong party, 
which always appear for an oligarchy, and the 
moderate men, who defire to continue the arifto- 
cracy ; the young patricians generally follow the 
haughty Claudius, and the mild Valerius courts 
the people. The oligarchy prevails, and the de- 
cemvirate is eftablifhcd : their tyranny drives the 
people to the facred mountain i and, at laft, the 
tribunate was cftablifhed. — Here is the firft fymp- 
toih of any fyftem purfued by the people : this 
was a balance — but what kind of balance ? No- 
body thought of another council, a houfe of re- 
prefentatives, who fhould have a negative ; and, 
if they had, it would not have availed without a 
king 'y for fuch a new affembly would foon have 
beca either wholly fubje6ted to the fcnate, or would 
have voted it ufclefs. In truth, the monarchical 
J>ower being fupprefled, and the executive autho- 
rity, as well as legiflative, being now onlv in the 
fcnate and people, a ftruggle commenced oetweeA 
thefe two. 

The 
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The people were on the fcramble for moft 
{K)wer ; and firft obtained a law, that all laws 
paffed in their affembly by tribes, fhould have 
equal force with thofe made in the affembly by 
centuries ; then, that all pofts and dignities fhould 
be enjoyed by the plebeians equally with the pa- 
tricians : and that the decrees of the people (hould 
have the fame force, and affeft the patricians in 
the fame manner, as thofe paffed by the fenate* 
All this was very juft, and only brought the de- 
mocracy to an equality with the ariftocracy ; but 
whenever thefe two are equal in legal power, 
numbers will foon turn the balance in favour of 
the democracy, unlefs there is a third power to 
intervene. Accordingly it fo happened, and the 
people went on from ftep to ftep, increafing their 
own importance, and diminifhing that of the fe* 
nate, until it was found fhut up in Utica j but 
before this, the people were divided into parties, 
and Caefar, at the head of one, paffed the Rubi- 
con, that is, fet the moft facred. law of his coun^^ 
try at open defiance. From this time the govern- 
ment became a government of men^ andtheworft 
of men. 

From this example, as from all others, it ap* 
pears, that there can be no governn^nt of laws^^ 
without a balance, and that there can be no ba- 
lance without three orders 5 and that even three 
orders can never balance each other, unlefs each 
in its department is independent and abfoli^te^' 
For want of this, the flruggle was firft betwcea. 
the king and fenate ; in which cafe the king 
muft always give way, unlels fupported by the 
people. Before the creation of tribunes, the peo- 
ple were in no fenfe independent, and therefore 
could not fupport the kings. After the aboli- 
tion of kifigs, the fenate had no balance either 

way. 
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^ay, and accordingly becanie dt once a tyran- 
nical oligarchy I >yhen the people demanded 
their right, and obtained a check, they were not 
fatisfied ; and grafped at more and more power, 
Until they obtained all, there being no monarchi- 
cal power to aid the fenate. But the moment 
the power became coUefted into this one center, 
it was found in reality Iplit into three ; and as 
Cisfefar had the largeft of the three fharesi he in^- 
flantly ufurpcd the whole. 



Letter xxxvil 
ANCiENf Monarchical 

REPUBLICS* 

TACITUSi 

bEAR Sift, 

BEFORE we proceed to the Greeks, We may 
even mention the favages. Every nation in 
North America has a king, a fenate^ and a people^ 
The royal office is cleftive, but it is for lifej 
his fachems are his ordinary council, where all the 
national affairs are deliberated and reiblved in 
the firft inftance: but in the gireateil of all, 
which is declaring war> the king and fachema 
call a national aflemblv round a great council 
fire, communicate to the people their rcfojution, 
and facrifice an animal* Thole of the people wha 
approVU the war, partake of the facrifice j throw 
the hatcHet into a tree, after the example of the 
Vol. I. R king I 
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kifijgt and join ia the tvibfeqaent ivar Tongs and 
4flices. ^bdfe ^o difapprovc, take ao pare of 
Cbc iacrifio^ but retire* 

AKCIENT GERMANI5. 

The ancient German nations mentioned by Ta- 
citus, had aniong them at Icaft two forts of govcrn- 
nlents. One wias riionarchy : and the king was 
abfolute, as appears by thefc words : ** Exceptis 
lis gentibus quae rcgnantur ; ibi enim et fupcr 
ingenuos, et fuper nobiles, afcendunt liberti : 
apud ceteros, impares libertini, libertatis argu- 
** mcntum."* The other fpecies of government 
was artftocracy; for though there was a mixture 
of monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, yet the 
power of the king and people was fo feeble, and 
that of the nobies, as comprehended under the titles 
of princes, dukes, and counts, was fo predominant, 

* There cannot be a, ftronger prpof that this, that the 
monarchy was of the nlod abfcllite kind, that it was indeed 
a iimpie defpotifm ; and Tacitms himfelf gives the explana* 
tiott of tt, in his account of the original of tbb kind of 
llaveiy. <' Aleam (obrii inter feria exercent, tanta. lucrandi 
^ pei'deiidtve temeritate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, ^eic^ 
** tretno ac noviffimo jadh), de libertaie et de corport 
*' cooteodant. Vidus vduntariann ferVitutem adit ; qiian« 
*^ quam juniori quaoquam robuiliot, alHgari fe ac ventre 
^ p^cor: tdi eft itk rt prava pervicacia ; ipfi fidem vocant.. 
^ Servos coftditionis hiijus per commerce tradunt, tit fe 
*^ quoque pudo^s vidoii^ exlblvant. Liberti non multunt 
*^ fupra fer\'os font, raro aliqtiod ndoinentum in domo, nun- 
** quain in civitate, exceptis duntaxiat its getltibus quae 
** regnantur,*' &c« If in thefe nition$. thofefreedrhen, who- 
were nothing ih tile others, neither iti the fetnily or the 
fiale, were held in more eflinuitioa, and advanced to niore 
power, than the citizens, ev^n than the nobles^ thefe kthn 
Dinil; have been defpotfi, in the fti<ficft fenfe of tbewocd^ 
otherwiie adther tu)blc;$ n^ people woiild ham &Srred th^ 
iiidigai^, . ^^ 
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^ocratical, *' Dc mrrioribus rebus principcs cori'* 
*^ fultant, dq major i bus omncsj f/j iamtri, ut ca 
•^^ quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium efti 
*' apud prin(!ipes pertraflentur/* IfthoCe things 
which are molt dearly in the power of the peo* 
ple> were firft difciiffed among the nobljcs, the 
rererencc to the people afterwards feems to have 
been rather a communication to theryi of th$ 
refult of the lenate, tha^ a fubmiffion of it to the 
popular judgement* 

The nature and extent of. the royal dignity 
and authority appears fromthefe words! "Rege^ 
^^ ex nobilitate fumurit ; nee regibus infinita aut 
*^ libera poteftas/* Kings were taken from the 
nobility, or kings were chofeii for their noble de- 
Jcent i fo th^t ordinarily, the office defcended to 
the ticiit of kin i but it is hnc exprefsly alcertaii^ed 
that their power was jieither unlimited 'nor inde- 
pendent* They had no negative, arid might in 
all things be over-ruled, at leaft by die noble* 
and people conjointly* 

The nature and extcjnt of the ariftocratical dig- 
liities and authorities may be collefted from what 
follows r^*DuQes ex virtute furtiunt; et duces exem- 
** plo potius quam imperio,G prompti^fi confpicui'j 
V ji ante iciem agant, admiratione pr^efunt.*' The 
feudal hierarchy, even inthefe early times, was fully 
. eftablifhed, although'it was afterwards enlarged. 
The titles of dukes and counts, the rank and power 
they confcrredydelccnded in families, although there 
wis the bare formality of an eleftion in the grand 
council. ''Armafumere^ non ante cuiquam moris^ 
J^^ Quamci vitas fuffbjfturum probaverit: tum, in ip*- 
*^ io confilio, vei principum aliquis, vel pater, vci 
** propinquus. icut6 iTrameaque juvcnem ornant,' 
** Inii^is xibbllitas^ aut niagna patrum merita, 
*^ priiKipis dignationem etiam adolefcentulis af- 
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fignant." — "When the young men were firft ad- 
mitted into public fociety, it was in the great 
*' council ; when fome one of the dukes, or thd 
'^ father^ or other relation, adorned the youth 
with arms^ And if he is of very noble birth, 
or his father has great merit, the dignity of a 
duke is afligned to him, young as he is."— 
From this it is pretty clear that the crown, as well 
as the titles of , dukes and counts, defcended in 
the family line, although the formality of an ad- 
tniffion into council was kept up. The nobles, 
among whom the king was little more than the 
firft among equals — at leaft, he was not more fu-^ 
perior to the dukes, than the dukes were to the 
Counts— had the game in their own hands, and 
managed a rude people as they pleafed. This 
will appear probable from other paflages : " Cae- 
** teris robuftioribus, ac jam pridem probatis, ag- 
*' gregantur ; nee rubor inter comites afpici, 
•' gradus quinctiam et ipfe comitatus habet, 
'' judicio ejus quem feftantur. Magnaque et 
^ comitum asmulatio^ quibus primus apud prin- 
*• cipem fuum locus^; et principum, cui plurimi 
** et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
^ magno femper eleftorum juvenum globo cir- 
cumdari, in pace decus, in bello praefidium ; 
nee folum in fua gente cuique, fed apud fi/ii- 
timas quoque civitates, id nomen, ea gloria 
eft, fi numero ac virtute comitatus cmineat ; 
cxpetupcur enim legationibus, et muneribus or- 
nantur, et ipfa plerumque fama bella profli- 
gant. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi 
virtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutcm princi^ 
pis non adsequare. Jam vero infamc in omncm 
vitam, ac probrolum, fuperftitem principi fuo 
ex acie receflifle. Ilium defendcrc, tucri, fua 
quoque fortia fa£ta glorisb^ejo^ affigparei. prse^ 
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^' cipuum facramentum eft. Principes pro vicr 
** toria pugnant, comites pro principe. Si civi-P 

tas, in qua orti funt, longa pace etotio torpeat, 

plerique nobilium adolefcentium petunt ultro 
^^ eas nationes quas turn bellum aliquod gerunc j 
" quia et ingrata genti quies, et faciliqs intcF 
" ancipitia clarefcunt, magnumque comitatum 
*^ non riifi vi belloque tueare ; exigunt enim 
*' principis fui liberalitate ilium bellatorem 
" equum, illam cruentam viftricemaue fra- 
** meam : nam epulae, ct quanquam incompti 
*' largi, tamen, apparatus pVo ftipendio cedunt i 
*' materia magnificentiae per bella et raptus^ 
** Nee arare terram, aut expeftarc annum, tamf 
^* facile perfuaferis quam vocare hoftes,' et 
*^ vulnera mereri ; pigram quinirno et jners vi-; 
*^ detur, fudore acquirere quod poflis fanguine 
^^ parare," 

When the foregoing ties, by which the people 
or the common foldiers were attached to the 
nobles, and the yoqqg and inferior nobles to the 
fuperior, are confidered, a better judgement may; 
pe formed of the authority which the peoplq 
really had i^ the grand council or national af- 
fembly. 

The powers and privileges of the people^ in 
aflcmbly, appear^ from the following paflages : 
*' Coeuht, n;fi quid fortuitum et fubitum incide-^ 
^* rit, ccrtis diebus, cum aut inchoatur luna aut; 
*^ impletur j nam agendis rebus hoc aufpicatifli-^ 
'^ mum tnitium credunt.r— Jllud ex libertate vi- 
^* tium^xjuod non Jlmul nee jujji conveniuflt^ fed el; 
^' alter et tertius dies cunftatione coeuntium ab- 
^ fumitur." By this ^t fhould feem that the peo-, 
pie were fb far from efteenping the privilege of 
nrieeting, that the king' and nobles could fcarcely 
get theift tc^ethcr. They had fuch an averfion to 
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thefe civil and political deliberations, th^t th? 
chiefs could hardly coileft them to receive their 
orders.— ^< Ut turbse pl^cnit, confidunt armati. 
♦* Silcntium per facerdoces, quibui turn et coer- 
*^ ct'ndi jus ell, iiiiperatur. ^Moxrex^ vel^rm- 
^' cepSy proiit a^tas cuiqur;, prou^ nobilitas, prout 
** dcciis bellortiiii, prone facundia,' audiuntur, 
*' auftoritate fuadendi magis qu^m jubendi po- 
^' teftate'/'Si difpli^cuit leritenda^ frennitu afpet- 
^* nantur } fin placuit, frameas concutiunt/* 
Here is fonne' appearance of popular liberty : but; 
^heh it is con^idired that the nobles wei e pro^ 
bably ail the fpeakers ; that the numbers were not 
coiinted/ nor voices diftini^ly taken ; aflfent ex,- 
preffed by a clafh of amfjs^ and'diflent by,a'mpfr. 
mur or a groan ; and efpecially the depe/idcnce af 
the people t>n their leaders, and attachment to 
them by oath r we may confid'er thefe aflTemblies 
father as called, to receive theproclarn^cion otthe 
laws or minds of the nobles, than as any efl^Aua) 
democraticalcheck. There viras one thing, hpw- 
ever, or great.importance, done in thefe aiflennbliesjf 
judges, the poltc conriitatus, andjiiries, wereherc^ 
jtop6ihted to adminifter juftice. " feiiguptur iji 
**^iildcm conciliis et pfinfcipes, qui jura pqr pa- 
<^f gos vicofaue reddunt, Centeni fingulis ex 
•* plebe confutes, conYiliuai firnul et auCtpfita^j^ 
•^ adfunt;"*^A^ hundred co*n*poners attencled 
the judge, ^nd out of thefe were juries ajD^poihte^ 
to. give their opinion, " cbnfilium /' and] others^ 
or perhaps^ the* fame^ to afFdr'd their'affiftanccgi 
<^ auftoritsis," in puttirig the lentcnces and judg^-j 
nrtent into execution, 

• Fronl otht-r particular^ rdat^^^ by.T^acitus> it 
}b very' probable ' there had b.xri * Gomm^uniqa^jonSt 
Ifctween Go'rn'ariy ^and' Gi^eece J from th^'woi^^^ 



£t>m the a}tar o( Uly fles> and the mmn€ of laqt^ 
tesy an^. the other monifmcnts a»4 in(is;faf&oq§ 
in. Greek, let^ers^of which be /peaks iizore d^I:^ 
fully. — However this may h^e been, cher^ is f 
remarkable. analogy between thcfe political infti- 
tutions of the Germans, and thofc dcfcribed by 
Homer in the times of the Trojan war. It was, 
in both, the prerogative of the king to lead in 
war, and to nrie in peace ; btrt it is prcAable he 
was not fond of deliberating, any more than of 
fighting, without company : and though be may 
have done both fomttimcs, yet numbers of his 
followers were ready to attend him in either* 
The nation acknowledged him for their leader; 
b,ut. xhty were accuftomed, o^ great occafion^^ tip 
aflcrpble, and> withpyt any ftujijr^d formofdecpOf^ 
cracy, t;ook the fbvereignty m?on themjCelves, s^ 
often as their pa0ions> vyerc (hopgly enougl^ ^ 
fc(2cd to upite them in d, bpdy. The Yuperior 
clafles, apong themfcivjes,. caple* as naturajiy to 
hold their noeetiqgs. ^art; aod aj|^en)bled ^cf^ 
quenUy> when tb<^ occafipn \^as not fu^icnt^tp 
engage the attention of the ^hpi<e-— There ia onij 
rem^rl$:at^le difference between, thf* Germans ap4 
the Greeks. Amopg the. former,, the priefts wer/e 
a didind body^ s^id feem to have, h^d more de^ 
cifive authority, than the kingci, nobles, or peoplci 
in the general aflcmblies-^^*^ Silejatium p?r f^eirr 
dotes, quibus tuiji et coerccndi jus- eft, in>^ 
rarur :" wherea^s, among tbp lattery the l(ing^ 
were themfelves at ths hpafl pj^thc. prieftbopd. 

In this fecpnd kind of Q^rrr^D, govexomcrtts^ 
we fee the three orders of king^ nobles, ^nd cojp- 
mons^.diftin&ly marked,^ but 9a bal^9f:e fixed^ 
DO, delineation of the^wers of e^qh :. which left 
room for e^ph, 40 claim. tl;»e fpyereignty, as we 
know tb^^eiriyftrds di^j ^.if^&n d^ l^Pgja^ 
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the nobles claimed and contended for it for n^anjr 
Ages : the people fometimcs claimed it, but at laft 
gave it up to the king, as the leaft evil qf the two , 
in every coqntry except England, 



J. p T T E R xxxviir, 

HOMER, 

PH^ACIA, 
DEAR SIR, 

IN the kingdom, or ratjier ariftocracy, of Pha&- 
acia, as reprefented in the Odyffey, we have i 
pifture at full length of thofe forms of govern- 
ment which at that time prevailed in Greece. 

There is a king Alcinousj there is a council of 
twelve other kings, princes, archons, or peersji 
for they are called by all thefe names j and there 
is a multitude : but the laft do not appear to 
have any regular, legal, or cuftomary part in the 
government. They might be fummoned together 
by the heralds, or called by the found of trumpet. 
Or a horn, to receive information of the refults of 
their chiefs ; to aflift at a facrifice or proceffioti j 
to fee a ftranger or a fhow, or to partake of a 
feaft ; or they might affemble of themfelves in a 
rage againft an oppreflbr, from enthufiafm for the 
royal fcepter, or other caiife? :T--and the kings had 
often much dependance on their attachment tQ 
(heir hereditary right, their defcent from the 
godsi ancj the facred authority of the poets, who 
were generally royalifts. — The archons, too, were 
often afraid of the fuperftition of their people for 
\\{t kin^, and his regal popularity. Bui the legal 

3 " power 



from the a}tar o( Uly (Ics, and the msm^ of l.acr« 
les^ an^ the other monuments and iofi^pMW 
in Greek letters,, of which be (pealu more 4cMiJbfrf 
fully. — However this may h^e been, there is f 
remarkable analogy between the(e political infti-* 
tutions of the Germans, and thofc defcribed by 
Homer in the times of the Trojan war. It was, 
in both, the prerogative of the king to lead in 
war, and to rule in peace ; btrt it is prcAable he 
was not fond of deliberating, any more than of 
fighting, without company : and though be may 
have done both fometimes, yet numbers of his 
followers were ready to attend him in either. 
The nation acknowledged him for their leader; 
bjijt. they wejc accuftonied, op ^eac occafion% 4p 
aQemble, and, without any ftufiied formofdeoofl^ 
cracy, t;ook the ipvereignty upon themicl:vcSy sit 
often as their pafTions were ftroQgly enoughf ^ 
fcftcd to unite them in a body. The fuperior 
claflcs, a^ong themfelyes, canle. as naturajly to 
hold their meetings, apart; and ajplembkd frc^ 
quendy, when th^ occafipn \^as not fu^ientljp 
engage, the attention of the ^hple.^ — ^There is onifr 
rem^rkat^le difference between the Germans an^ 
the Greeks. Among the former, the prieits wcr« 
a diftinA body^ s^nd feem to have h^d mote dfe* 
cifive authority, than the kingei, nobles, or. people » 
in the general aflemblies—^*^ Silentium p^r f^ccr- 
dotes, quibus turn et coercendi jus eu, imj^ 
rarur :'' whereas, among thp lai:ter^ the V^xi^ 
were themfolves at the hicacl ofthcpriefthopd. 

In this fecpnd kind of Qerman govexnmeottt 
we fee the thriee orders of king^ nobles, and cofjQ- 
mans,.di(lin<3:ly marked, but no baU^ce. fixed^ 
oo. delineation of the fn^wers of each : which left 
room for eaph. |o ciaioi H^t, ibyereignty, as we 
know d)^ a&eny^rds di<^i ^ l^iM^ the l^pgia^ 
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^ipbt Qovi? apprQ4!qhin^, in tjic paUce lhp4,^ 
\Vi(|i ^l^ie]ts,crQ]M^>'(^the juuli^rs o^tbe l^p^^c. 

Qi, vjii* iS^%, 

. The npbfcs g^^, Mfith a,wrt?]L Tear, P^cft ; 
S^ni:. tj^ej^ gaf2}^, apfl. ey,q tl^e gpdlikc gi^, &{c. 

Pl(e^'4 wjjh bis p;eopl^*s.%DC tbcrmoowb b W5^ 
Aad tb.^ b^neyolieftt apqofts the pi^^rs,, ^p. 

Th; a/rwtir>g p<?jers^, obcdleni; to, the king, 
Jill hafts thsir h?rj^cJ3, ftD4 th^ ^ft^ to bxing. 

Oi4viii.4^^ 

The precious gifts th' illuftrious fipraj^sbcar*, 
And to the court th' embodied peers repair. 

04yui. 4j5Jw 

Thf.n tpj the radiant thrones they move in ftatc^ 
Aloft the king in pomp imperial fate, 

04viii.4v57- 

Wc muft not forget the poet, who, with his 
infpjrs^ipp: fytfffy tfe^ MvifejS, W^ a. principal, fop* 
port of every, Gjepi^xj king^ Ix was. ihp bard ^o 
fiiipg the pra^fes of the king, and propagated the 
opinion that he was fprung from Jupicer, and 
ioftryaeci as wcH ajt.dQafJyi b^yied: by.hiip- 

J; 

T;hebard,a;i hs^Aldrguidiesj,tbe gaining throng? 
]pay.lp»( ol^f^e. a*. hi? mqyes.^ng, 

^ QJi. wXiL 515, 

^fn^2i.ih a,fc;v»lpj;w'd,archthe fits eathronU: 
The peers, encircling, form au^vs^uUoiin^ 

s 



LWes there a man beneath the fpadouc; {^jbs^ 
iVho facred honours to the barji denies ?' 
TThe Mufe the bard Infpires, exalts his mind 5 
TheMufe, induigent,lpyesth' harmonious Kind. 
O, more than man! thy fopl, the Mufe inlpir^ 
Or JRhcebus animates widi all his fires% 

Every peer, in his pwn diftri^l or ft^te, had 
another, fubordinate courjii;i)^ apd a people-; fy 
tnat. the three powers, of i^ onp, the few,, and thp 
many, appeared in every archonlhip ; and every 
archon, in hi^ own di{]i^<9^ clair^4 his o^cetobc 
hereditary in hi^ faiijiily : apd all th^ archons 
agreed together to fupport each otjier in this 
claim, evp b); afjms^ This, th^referq, vjra^. rather 
a, confi^cjcraffy. oC thirteen, litJ^^ k^ingdorns, than 
oije gr^^.one. The fir& ^fj^hpn of tihe confedcra* 
tion.tvas called king of all the people, and claimed 
his o$ce as here^itii^y, ap^ ofteo^ as. abfolgte* 
The ot^cr archpns were a|w^ys. difpofed tp diC- 
pi|te the hfjrecJiFary.delcent^ and tp naake it elec- 
tive. IChp. fubordiqaie awancils. o|I the archons, 
in their leyqi;^l diftrifls, wer^eprpbayyoft^en. dif- 
pbfed to , deny their ofl5ce%, tp bp hereditary, and 
tp infift upot) eledlipns, Ulyfles, A^ho wa3 him^ 
fclf dnq of t h^ greatcft an^ , aj?kft of the Grecian 
kings^ 4if^oycrs bis^ p^f.fe<3^ kpo)vli^gfi of the 
hearts of Alcinous^ his^,queen9 and nobles, ip the 
complifi^ent hf nc^akes, then?, Addrefliog him- 
fcjf to theqijfiei), the^daughterpf greAtrRiiexenor^ 

Tq thecj thy qqnfoxtir a^d: thlS; r^y^. train, 

Xo,ai|thatvl}iare,thc blieffipgs.of thy. reign, 

♦^ * ' *'." "^^ ♦; ^.' % ' 

So may the gods your better days increafe, 
And all your joys defcend on all your race; 

So 
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t So re!gn for ever on your country's breaflrr 
Your people bleffing, by your people bleft. 

This fupplication was addreffed to the king 
and queen, the princes, archons, dukes, counts,, 
barons, peers, call them by what name you pleafe, 
•and it concludes with a compliment very flattering 
to all. Ulyffcs knew the rulipg pafllon of Gregian 
kings and nobles to be/ that their dign\tres, event 
'fuch 3$ had been conferred by the eleftion of the 
^j)cop)e, fhould become hereditary. Mr. Pope has 
difguiied this fcntrment, and made it conformable 
to the notions of Engliftimen and Americans ; 
b»t has departed from the fenfc of Homer, an4 
firotrt the fadl : . ^S 

*' May you trarifmit to your children your 

poffeflions in your houfes, and whatever giftsi; 

rewards, or honours the people h^th giveii 
•• you.** ' 

Jt is plain the kings clairticd an hereditary right j^ . 
yet the fucceflion was fometimes fet afide in favour 
of fon?>e other noble, or branch of the royal blood ; 
and perhaps it was always fet afide when' any one 
of the noble3 had more power than the heif appa- 
rcnt» The nobles, too, claimed their hojK)urs to 
be hereditary; and they generally were fo: but^ 
the people were fometimes bold enough to fet up 
competitors, and give them trouble. But, per- 
haps, there were never any very formal eleftions j 
prefenting a fucceflTor, in prefence of the king and 
the other nobles, to the people for their acclama- 
tions, was probably the moft that was done : for* , 
as there Were ho records, nor written cbnftitiition, 
or laws, the right of kings, archons, and people^ 
miift have been very loofe and undefined. 
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LETTER XXXIX^ 



HOMER* 



ITHACA* 



DEAR SIR, 

THE court of Ithaca, in the abfence of Ulyf- 
fes, is an admirable example of the intrigi^s 
of the archons, and their infatiable ambition. The 
throne of Ithaca, and the fcepter of Laertes and 
fontier kings, were the objects which had fb many 
charms in the eyes of the fuitors ; and Penelope's 
hand was chiefly courted, bcCaufe that wonld re- 
concile the archon who ftxpuld poffefs her to the 
fuperftition of the people, and enable them to wield 
the fceptre. The (uitors deny the fcepter to be 
hhereditary ; and Telemachus himfelf is doubt- 
ful : he threatens, indeed, to call a council or af- 
fembly of the people, but is afraid to truft themi 
for fear they Ihould fet up fpme other Grecian 
prince, whofe blood might be nearer that of their 
ancient kings. 

To tempt the fpoufclefs queen with amorous 

. wiles, 
Refort the nobles from the neighbouring illes ; 
From Samos, circled with th' Ionian main, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus' fylvan reign : 

Ev*n 
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Ev^n with prefumptuous hope her bed t' alcencf^ 
The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 

Od. i. 315. 

My fentenCc hear j with ftern diftafte avow'd. 
To their own diftrifts drive the fuitor crowd. 

0(L i. 352* 

I to the peers aflembled fhall propofe 
The firm refolve I here in few difclofe ; 
No longer live the cankers of my court. 
All to your feveraljiaies with fpeed refort } 
Wafte in wild riot what your land allows. 
There ply the early feaft and late caroufe* 

Od. u 475* 

}:f turn to bur royal race ye doom. 

Be you the (pollers, and our wealth confurhc 5 

Then might we hope redreis from jufter laws. 

And raife all Ithaca to aid our cauie : 

But while your fons commit th* unpunifli'd 

wrong, 
You make the arm of violence too (Irong. 

Od. ii. 83. 

Eleft by Jove his delegate of fway, 
With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey. 
Should factious powV difpute m^ lineal right, 

•^ ^^ w^ ^^ "^ nf* 

Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead. 
To your pretence their title would precede. . 
At leaft, the fcepter loft, I ftill fhould reign 
Sole o'er my vaffals and ddmeftic train. 

Od.i. ^Qt. 

To heaven alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne; 

Your 



Ydur Jpatnifnomal ftaces in ptate poflcls. 
Undoubted fcdl y6ur filfal ckhn xrohfefs : 
Your private right HtuMld irtlpioiis ^Wtr &• 

vade. 
The petts df IthAca iw>uld arrti in aid^ . 

Od. u 569. 

It is thus agreed on all hands, that, as one of the 
archons, his heredkary title of his eftatts, vaf- 
fals^ and governinctit, wtis iiidifputable, iThis 
was the comnrtoti ciufe of all the archons^ and 
they would arrti ih fupport of the claim of any 
orte. But the throne and fcepter 6f Ithaca were 
to be difpofed of by augury, by the will of Jotre, 
fignified by fame onteh. To this Tekmachus 
pays fome refpeft, but ftill infifts on his right of 
blood i arid fays, that if the omen fhould be un- 
favourable to him, it would not promote the 
hopes of atty of the arehons of Jthaca; but fomc 
other Greeks, nearer of kin to the royal blood, 
would fet up their claims. The archons, rJot 
likely to fucceed in their fcheme of getting the 
icepter by the rnarriage of Penelope, nor by per- 
fuadirtg Telemachus to fdbmit the queftion to 
Jupiter and his onrtens, and afnlid to appeal ca 
the people, or to call them out in arms to dif- 
pute the ftjcceffion, kiiovving the family of Laer- 
tes and Uly fifes to be tnott popular than thcm- 
ftlves, they take the refoltition to aflkfllnate the 
young prince. 

But die he ftall ; arid, thds condemned to bleed> 
Be now the fcene of ihftartt death decreed : 
Wait ye till he to afrtis in couhcrl draws 
The Greeks, averfe too juftly to our caufe ; 
Strike, ere the ftstt^ con^n'd the foe b^trajr,. 
Our mufd'rous ambuftion die lirat-ry WSV; 

Or 
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Or choofe, ye vagrant, froni their rage to fljTi 
Ouccafts of earth, to breathe an unknown fky ? 
But if fubmiffive you refign the fway, 
Slaves to a boy, go flatter and obey i 
Retire we inftant to our native reign, 
!Nor be the wealth of kings confum'd ih vain< 

Od. xvi. 3864 

Telemachus had before declared, that if any 
archon of Ithaca, or any other Greek, obtained 
the fcepter, he would no longer remain in the 
confederation, but would reign feparately over 
his paternal domain. Now Antinous declares^ 
that if the reft of the archons fubmit to the boy, 
he will not, but will retire to his native archon- 
fhip, 

Amphinomus afcends, 
Whoo^erDulichium ftretch'd hisfpacious reign^ 
A land of plenty, blefs'd with ev ry grain. 
O friends, forbear, and be the thought with- 

ftood ! 
*Tis horrible to flied imperial blood 1 
, Confult we fiirft th' all-feeing pow'rs above. 
And the fare oracles of righteous Jove. 

Neither in Poland nor in Venice was the arif-^ 
tocratical rage to render weak, unfteady, and un- 
certain, the royal authority, more confpicuous 
than it was here. They were afraid of the peo- 
ple and the auguries ^ but neither was a legal 
check: and we fhall fee hereafter, that thefe 
ftruggles of the archons very foon aboliflied every 
monarchy in Greece, even that of Sparta, until 
it was renewed upon another plan by Lycurgus. 
And the fame progrefs of paffions, through fcdi- 
tions, rebellions, and malTacres, muft, for ever, 

take 
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take place in a body of nobles againft the crown, 
where they are not efFeftually reftrained by an 
independent people, known and eftablifhed in the 
Icgiflature, coiledlively or by reprefentation. 

That the Grecian kings, claiming from Jupi- 
teF> and fupported by their auguries and bards, 
tfifbught themfelves abfblute, and often puniiQied 
the crimes of the archons very tyrannically, is 
true. — Ulyffes is an example of it. Inftead of 
bringing the fuitors to trial before the nation, 
or their peers, he Ihoots them all, without judge 
^r jury, with his own bow.— A more remarkable 
aflertion of a claim to abfolute monarchy cannot 
be imagined. . . 

Antinbus would retire to his native diM6t, 
and fpend his revenues among his own people, 
not confume.his royal wealth by attendance at a 
court of ^ confederation which would be ho 
longer to his tafte. This was a popular fenti- 
ment in his own dominions ; his people wilhed 
to have their king refide among them, and were 
very willing to have the confederacy broken. 
This principle it was that afterwards crumbled "all 
the Greek confederations to duft. 
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ANCIENT MONARCHICAL 

REPUBLICS. 



HOMER^ 



My DBAR SflRy 

THE fimilitude between the ancient Greek 
monarchies, as they are generally called, 
though the predominance of ariftocracy in all of 
them is yery manifeft, and the feudal ariftocracies 
defcribed by Tacitus, is very obvious. The de- 
mocratical power is neverthelefs much more rc- 
gular^ though not independent, in the latter; 
ibr, in addition to what is before quoted, it ap- 
pears, that the judicial authority was commonly 
icxercifed in national affemblies — ^ Licet apud 
^^ concilium accufare quoque, et difcrimen capi- 
tis intendcre. Diftindio poenarum ex delifto, 
proditores et transfugas arboribus fufpendunt ; 
^^ ignavos, et imbelles, et corpore infames, cceno 
^^ ac palude, injefta infuper crate, mergunt. D.i- 
*^ verfitas fuppiicii illuc refpicit, tanquam icc^ 
*^ lera oftendt opporteat dum puniuntur, flagitia 
*' abfcondi. Sed et levioribus deliftis, pro modo 
*' poenarum, equorum pecorumque nurnero con- 
" vifti multantur ; pars multae, regi vel civitati, 
** pars ipfi qui vindicatur vel propinquis ejus 
*^ cxfolvitur." 

Although the mixture of monarchy, arifto- 
<fracy/ and democracy, i$ vifible in the republic 

of 
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bYlPhaeacia, yet the king appears little more among 
the archons than the firft among equals, and the 
authority of the people is ftill niore faint and fee- 
ble. In Ichaca there appears, ia ftrong claim of 
fovereignty in the king, and as ftrong a prcten* 
Con to it in the archons ; and, although the peo- 
ple are dreaded by both, and their claim to in- 
terfei:e in the difpofitioh of the crown is impli- 
citly acknowledged, yet it feems rather to be a$ 
judges of certain religious ceremonies, by which 
the will of Jupiter was to be coUedcd, than a& 
any regular civil authority. 

Homer was a royalift, at teaft as riiuch as V\it6 
and Ariftotle r 

^^ Jove loves our chi'eF, frbrh jove his hohotii: 

fprings, 
*'■ Beware ! for dreadful is the Wrath of kings; 
^ Be filent, wretch ! and think nbt hetc al- 
lowed 
*' That worft of tyrants, an tifurping crowd : 
" To one fole rrionarch Jove commits the fwayi 
^* His are the laws-^and him let all obey. 

//. ii; 233—241; 

The hanie of a republic is liot foiind iri any of 
his Writings : yet^ in every Grctian government 
defcribed by him, we find a mixture, hot bnly^ 
bf an ariftbcracy, cbnfiftihg in a codncil or 
princes, but of a dcniocracy, in an afTembly of 
the people; 

Agamemnon, in thfe fecond Iliadi cklls togc-^ 
thcr the whole body i 

Bid him in arms draw fbrtti th' embattled ti^ain. 
Lead all his Grecians to the dufty plain. 

S 2 TU 
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The king difpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and fummon all the bands. 
The gathVing hofts the monarch's word obey, 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way: 
In his black fhip the Pylean prince he found. 
There calls a fenate qf the peers around. 
Th' aflembly plac'd, the king of men exprcft 
The counfels labouring in his artful breaft : 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
^Receive my words, and credit what you hear ^ 
111 fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
^ifefts in councils, and in war prefides. 
To whom its fafety a whole people owes. 
To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 
Now, valiant chiefs! fince Heav'n itfelf alarms, 
Unite^ and roufe the fons of Greece to arms ; 
feut firft with caution try what yet they dare. 
Worn with nine years of unfuccefsful war. » 
To move the troops to meafure back the main, 
Be mine, and yours the province to detain. 

The kings, without delay. 



Diflblvethe council, and their chief obey. 
The Icepter'd rulers lead; the following hoft, 
P6ur'd forth by thoufands, darken all the coaft. 
Nine facred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, fufpend the lift'ning crowds 
The king of kings his awful figure rais'd, 
fii^h in his hand the golden fcepter blaz'd— 
c fons of Mars ! partake your leader's care, 
leroes of Greece, and brothers of the war, 
FJy, Grecians, fly ! your fails and oars employ. 
And dream no more of heaven-defended Troy ! 
His deep defign unknown, the hofts approve 
Atrides' fpecch ;-— the mighty numbers movie. 



It 
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It appears from the vi^hole narration^ that the 
great body of the people were difcontented, and 
defirous of raifing the fiege. The king, alarmed, 
was obliged to call them together, with an artful 
defign to obtain their confent to perfevere. He 
feigns an intention to return home ; the people 
were rejoiced at it. Then Ulyfles and the other 
chiefs, in concert with Agamemnon, receives the 
fcepter of command, and endeavours to perfuade 
the people to make another efFortp To this end 
Ulyfles harangues them : 

He runs, he flies through all the Grecian train: 
Eacfi prince of name, or chief in arms ap- 
proved, 
He fir*d with praile, or with perfuafion mov'd. 
But if a clamorous vile plebeian rofe, 
Hiin with reproof he check'd, or tam*d with 

blows : 
Be ftiU, thou flave, and to thy betters yield. 
Unknown alike in council or in field ! 
Ye gods ! what^daftards would our hoft com- 
mand ! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of the land. 
Be filent, wretch ! and think not here allow'd 
That worft of tyrants, an ufurping crowd. 
With words like thefe the troops Ulyfles rul'd. 
The loudeft filenc'd, and the fierceft coord. 
Back to th* aflembly roll the thronging train, 
Defert the fhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Therfites only clamour'd in the throng, 
Loquacious, k)ud, and turbulent of tongue : 
Aw'd by no (hamej by no rcfped controul'd, 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold. 
With witty malice, ftudious to defame. 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim : 

S3 Bu{ 
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But chief he gloried, with licentious ftile 
To lalh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart pofleft^ 
And much he hated all, but moft the beft > 
yiyflTes or Achilles dill his theme, 
But royal fcandal his delight fupreme. 
Long had he liv'd the fcorn of ey'ry Greek, 
Vexf when he fpoke, yet ftill they heard hinrx 
fpeak. 

If from this only, and the fubfcqueat harangue 
pf Therfites, we were to form a judgement, we 
Should cpnclude, that popular affemblies were 
very frequent, and that the freedom of fpeecK in. 
them was far advanced and well eftabJifhed ; but 
the furious anfwer of Ulyffes, and the unmerciful 
flogging he gives him for his boldnefs, in the face 
pf the whole aflembly, which is applauded uni- 
verfally, (hews, that the demagogues had yet but 
very litde influence, very little courage, and that 
popular aflTcmblies had as yet very little conftitu- 
tional power. - 

The principles of government were very little 
underftood, and all the political inftitutions ex- 
tremely confufed, in the times of the Trojan war, 
and from thence tp Homer*s time.-— ^Nothing was 
precifely defined 5 no la\y3 were written. The 
moft diftinft rules >yhich are now to be traced, 
were a fuprema^y in kings, in religion and war: 
fometimes they exefcifed j,udicial power. Monar- 
chies were generally hereditary ; yet a right of 
the nation to. interfere, and alter the fucceffion, is 
admitted. The right pf the fons of tKe archons 
^o fucceed tp, their eftates and diftrids, was an 
agreed point among them ; but thefe very archona 
^hofe to keep open to competition the fucce05pn 
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lo the throne, fo that there might always be room 
for. the preterifions of the moft powerful, who 
would eafily make themfelves thought the moft 
worthy. The moft celebrated kings, when ad- 
vanced in years, and unable to fuftain the fatigues 
of war, and cares of government, were obliged to 
refign their power. The anxiety of Achilles, ex- 
preffed to Ulyfles in the (hades, is a proof of 
this: 

Say, if my fire, the reverend Peleus, reigns 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains ? 
Or, weak and old, my youthful arm demands 
To fix the fcepter ftedfaft in his hands ? 
Oh, might the lamp of life re-kindled burn. 
And death releafe me from the filent urn ! 
This arm, that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian 

plain. 
And fweird the ground with mountains of thq 

flain. 
Should vindicate my injured father's fame, 
Crufh the proud rebel, and affcrt his claim ! 

Od. ii. 605. 

Kings and their families, claiming their deferent 
and power from Jupiter, contended very natu- 
rally and confiftently, that the one was heredi- 
tary, and the other abfblutej and accordingly, 
when the prince who fwayed the fcepter was 
a6tive, brave, and able, he kept the archons ia 
awe, and governed as he pleafed j but when he 
was feeble, the archons grew ambitious, difputed 
^he fucceffion, and limited the royal power. To 
l^iis end both they ancj the kings, or heirs of 
kings, fomedmes looked to the people, and 
ibcn^ed to adnvit in diem a right to be prefent 
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at the religious ceremonies, by which the will of 
Jupiter was to be declared j for all parties agree, 
that the will of Jupiter confers the fcepter, not 
the mere eleftion of the people. 

The right of primogeniture wa3 favoured by 
popular opinion, as well as hereditary dcfcent, 
bccaufe the family was the family of Jupiter, re- 
lated to him, and defcended from him by blood ; 
and it was natural to fuppofe, that Jupiter*s in- 
clinations for defcent and primogeniture refembled 
thofe of other fathers of families. ^ 

The chiefs, who are all called kings, as well 
as the head of them, or archons, were like the 
Teutonic counts or feudal barons, who exercifed 
royal rights within their own diftrifts, dates, or 
feparate territories. This principle prefcrved the 
real and legai power chiefly in their hands, and 
conftituted the whole go/ernmcnt more properly 
an anftocracy than a royalty. This gave an un- 
controulable pride to thefe nobles, which could 
not willingly fubmit to the prctenfions of the 
kings (as reprcfentatives of Jupiter) to omnipo- 
tence, at 4eaft to unlimited power. Hence the 
continual ftruggle between the kings and archons, 
from Homer's time to that great and memora- 
ble revolution throughout Greece, from monarchy 
to ariftocracy ; that is, from kings to archons. 
The people not yet pofleffing nor claiming an 
authority fufficiently regular and independent to 
be a check to monarchy or ariftocracy, the latter 
at lafb prevailed over the former, as it ever did, 
and ever will, where the conteft is merely between 
thefe two. 

The people, only in extraordinary cafes, in the 
moft cffcntial matters, and when the chiefs were 
greatly divided, were at ail confulted 5 yet, in the 

courfe 



courfe of the ftruggle between the king$ and ar« 
chons, the multitude were fo often called upon^ 
and fo much courted, that they came by degrees 
to claim the whole power, and prepared the 
way, in. many of the Grecian ftates, for another 
fubfcquent revolution, from ariftocracy to demo^ 
cracy. 

Through the whole of Tacitus and Homer, 
the three orders are vifible both in Germany and 
Greece ; and the continual fludtuations of law, 
the uncertainty of lift, liberty^ and property, and 
the contradidlory claims and continual revolu- 
tions, arofe entirely from the want of having the 
prerogatives and privileges of thofe orders defined, 
from the want of independence in each of them, 
and a balance between them. 
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MY DEAR SIR, 

FROM the days of Homer to thofe of Licur- 
gus, the governments in Greece were mo- 
narchical in name and pretenfion, but ariftocra- 
tical in reality. The archons were impatient of 
J'-^gal government, conftantly ftruggling againfl: 
their kings 5 and had prevailed in every other city, 

except 
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except Sparta, to abolilh the royal authority, anj 
fubftitute an ariftocracy of archons in its place. 
In Laccdaemon, too, where there were eight-and- 
twenty archons contending againft two kings, they 
had brought the whole country into the utmoft 
confufion. The circumft^nce of two kings, 
which, perhaps, prolonged the regal power longer 
IQ Sparta than in any other city, originated iathe 
fondnefs of 4 mother. Ariftodemus, one of the 
defcendents of Hercuks; to whofe (hare Laconia 
fell, upon fhe diyifion of the Peioponnefus, after 
the return of that family from banifliment, leaving 
(win fons, Eurifthenes and Procles, their mother 
rcfufing to determine which had the right of pri-« 
iTiogeniture, it was agreed that both Ihould fuc-r 
ceed to the crown with equal authority, and that 
the pofterity of each fhould inherit. The nobles 
took advantage of all the jealoufies which arofe 
between the two families, obliged each to cour| 
^hem, and from time to time to make them con- 
fceflions, until the royal authority was loft ; and 
as the archons could not agree, each party now 
began to court the people, and univerfal anarchy 
prevailed. 

Lycurgus, of the family of Procles, and only 
in the tenth defcent from Hercules, fucceeded his 
brother Polideftes j but being told his brother'^ 
wido\y was with child, he declared himfelf pro- 
teftor only, and refigned the crown. Such a dif- 
interefted indifference to a crown in any one of 
royal or noble blood, was fo unexampled in that 
age, that no wonder it was much admired and 
very popular. The ambitious princels, his fifter, 
offered to marry him, and remove out of his way 
the only competitor by procuring an abortion* 
He deceived her by counterfeited tendemefs, andi 
diverted her from the tl^oughts of ^n abortion, hy. 
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promifing to take the difpofition of the child 
upon himfelf when it (hould be born. The infant 
was fent to him when at fupper with the principal 
magiftrates : he took it in his arms, and cried, ^'A 
*f king, Spartans, is born to you,'* and placed i% 
lA his own feat. The company were touched at the 
tendernefs qf the fcene, and fell into a tranfpoit 
of enthufiafm, both of piety to the blood of Her- 
cules, and admiration of the difinterefted integrity 
of Lycurgus, who, like an able ftatefman, per- 
petuates the memory of the event, and the joy at 
it, by the name with which, upon the fpor, he 
chriftens the boy, Gharilaus, the people's jcy. But 
all this exalted merit, added to his acknowledged 
divine defcent, and the undoubted pofleffion 6f 
royal power, were not fufficient to over-awe the 
jealoufy of the nobles, a ftrong party of whom 
joined the irritated queen and her brother, and 
raifed continual factions againft him. Weary of 
cabals, and ftimulated with a third for knowledge,,- 
he determined to travel \ vifited Crete and Egypt, 
the two fqurces of the theology and policy of 
Greece ; and brought home with him, on his re- 
turn to his own country, 'Thales the poet, and 
the writings of Homer, with the refolution of 
adopting the martial difcipline and political liber- 
ty which he read in the poet, and had feen exem- 
plified in Crete. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated than his two poets, to infpire the natioo 
Mcith that enthufiafm which he wanted, and con- 
firm the belief, that kings were from Jupiter, and 
beloved by him, excepting the refponfe of the 
oracle, which he took care to procure : ^^ Wel- 
*' come, Lycurgus, to this happy place; thou 
^\ favourite of Heaven ! I ftand in doubt whether 
*^ I flaall pronounce thee god or man : inclining 
S\ ^ill to think thoi^ arc a god r'—JHcrodotus. 

The 
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The diforders in Sparta were now become in- 
fgpportable \ the kings had a$ little authority as 
the laws. All parties, except the two kings, in 
defpair of their private fchemcs, applied to the 
great legiflator, pointed out to all, by his divine 
original, the inspiration of Homer and Thales>. 
his own integrity, wifdom, knowledge, and com-r 
manding authority over the minds of men, as 
well as his fpecial divine miffion pronounced by 
the oracle, to be the only man capable of new- 
modelling the conftitution. 

In Crete he had acquired a deep infight into 
human nature, at leafl he had informed himlelf 
folly of the length and breadth, the height an4 
depth, of the paffion of ambition in the humaa 
heart j that complication of affcdtions, which is 
called by fo many names j the love of efteem, of 
praife, of fame, of glory j that fenfe of honour in 
which Mcntefquieu tells us monarchies are foun- 
ded i which Tacitus tells us made the ancient Teu- 
tons fubmit quietly to be fold by their illferiorsJ^ 
when they had gambled away their liberty j which 
at this day enforces fo punftual a payment of 
debts ojf honour contrafted at play ; which fup- 
ports, againft all Jaws throughout Europe, the 
cuftom of duelling, and produces jnore fuicides 
than any other caufe ; which is commonly known 
by the denomination of the point of hmouTy and 
iTfiay with as much propriety be called ambition j— 
Lycurgus appears to have undei flood better than 
any other legiflator, and to have made the foun-. 
dation of his inflitution : for. this reafon, Plato, 
with great propriety calls it " The aft^bitious 
Republic." 

Lycurgus in fecret confulted the nobles> but 
not the kings ; formed a powerful party, called 
an affembly of the people, before whom his friends 
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appeared in arms. Charilaus and Archilaus were 
' not in the fccret, but found themfelves obliged to 
fubmit. What is all this but a body of nobles 
completing, by the aid of Lycurgus, that aboli- 
tion of monarchy which they had been purfuing 
for ages, unreftrained by any legal check in the 
people, and unrefifted by any adequate power in 
the crown ? But what was his new inftitution ? 

In compliance with old prejudices, and from 
attachment to his family, he confirmed the two 
faniilies on the throne, eftablilhed the hereditary 
defcent of the crown, but limited its authority* 
The kings were to continue high priefts, to be 
commanders in chief of the armies, and prefidents 
of the fenate. Charilaus and Archilaus, terrified 
by the fate of all the other kings of Greece, 
agreed to accept of a certain, though limited au- 
thority, in lieu of pretenfions more abfolute and 
more precarious. 

The ancient dignities of the nobles were con- 
firmed and enlarged : a fenate of eight-and-twenty 
of their chiefs was formed, at the head of whom 
the two kings were placed. To the people he 
committed the eleftion of future fenators ; but as 
the prefcnt twenty -eight were for life, and the 
influence of kings and fenators would be com- 
monly ufed with great unanimity in favour of 
the eldcft fon, to fill up a vacancy niade by the 
death of his father 5 and as the people were not 
permitted to debate, their choice was, perhaps, 
little more than a confcnt by acclamations to a 
nomination made by the king, and amounted to 
the fame thing with an hereditary houfe of peers. 
To this fcnate the whole executive power was 
' committed, and the mod important part of the 
legiflatives for as all laws were to originate there 
only, they had a negative before debate. Here 
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h\ indeed; all authority nearly colleEbed into one 
center, and th^t center the nobility i for the king 
was but the firft among equals, having no nega- 
tive Ufion the ftnate; If the legiflature had refted 
here, his inftitution would have been in effi'df 
k finnplc hereditary oligarchy, poflefled of the 
whole legiflative, executive, and judicial power; 
and probably a^ rcftlefs ks eVer to reduce the 
kings td eleftions for life, or years, and then 
to take frdm them the power of teli^on, the 
tommand of armies, and then td. change the 
title from king to archon; or from tfie fdmily of 
Hercules to other houfes. With a view tb counter- 
balance this dangeroiJs authority, he inftituted 
Sficmblies of the people, but intruded them only 
with the pdwfer of confirming or rejefting what the ' 
fenate^ propoftd, and exprcfsly forbade them all 
debate. The citizens were to give thSir fimpld 
ayes or noes without being allowed to fpeak, eveti 
lb far as to give a reafon for their vote. He in- 
ftituted, moreover, as a farther check upon th^ 
fcnate, five magiftr^tes to infpeft the adminiftra- 
tion, and maintain the conftitution ; to convoke; 
prorogue, and diflblve both the greater aflembiy 
ef the people, compofed of nine thoufahd inhabi- 
tants of the city, and the- lefferi confiding of 
thirty thoufand inhabitants of the country or infe- 
rior villages. Thcfe magiftrates were called thcf 
ephori, and were to be annually appointed. But 
tne lawgiver faw that the king and people were 
both too weak, and the fehate would ftill have 
power to fcramble after both i he therefore Con- 
trived a kind of folemn alliance to be perpetually 
renewed between the monarchical and dennocrati- 
cal branches, by which the fenate might be awed 
into moderation. He ordered an oath to be taken 
every month by the kings and the epbori : the 
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former fwore to obferve the laws, and the latter 
fwore, for themfelves and the people whom they 
reprefented, to maintain the hereditary honours 
of the race of Hercules, to revere them as minif- 
ters of religion, to obey them as judges, and fol- 
low them as leaders. ^ This was indeed a balance 
founded in opinion and in religion, though not a 
legal and independent check, as it was not a ne- 
gative in either. In this conflitution then were 
three orders, and a balance, not indeed equal to 
that of England, for want of a negative in each 
branch, but the neareft refembling it of any wc 
have yet fcen. The kings, the nobles, the fenate, 
and the people in two aflemblies, are furely more 
orders than a governor, fenate, and houfe. The 
balance here attempted was as ftrong as religion 
operating on human nature could make it, though 
not equivalent to a negative in each of die three 
branches. Another balance was attempted, in the 
xigorous feparation of the city from the country^^ 
in two aflemblies : it avoided the danger of jea- 
loufies between town and country in the delibera- 
tions of the people, and doubled the chances both 
of the monarchy and democracy^ for preferving 
their importance in cafe of encroachments by the 
fenate. If the fenate and nobles fhould prevail ia 
one aflembly of the people fo far as to carry any 
unconftitutional point, the kings and ephori 
would find a refource in the other to lead them 
back. The Lacedsemonian republic may then, 
with propriety, be called monarchical, and had 
the three eflential parts of the beft poflible go- 
vernment ; it was a niixture of monarchy, ariflx)- 
cracy, and democracy. It failed, however, in 
that efli:ntial particular, the balance. The arifto- 
cracy had a legal power, fo eminent above that 
of king or peoplci that it would Jooo have annihili- 
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lated both, if other precautions had not beeii 
taken, which deftroycd all the real merit of thii 
celebrated inftitution. That the glory of the 
defcendents of Hercules, and of their repulblic} 
might be the pride of every citizen, and that k 
foperftitious attachment to both might be pcrpe- 
Suited, it was neceffary to extinguifh every odier 
appetite, paffion, and affeftion, in hunian nahire. 
The equal divifion of property ; the banifhmerit 
of gold and filver ; the prohibition of travel, and 
intefcourfe with ftrangersj the prohibition of artsj 
trades, and agriculture j the difcouragement of 
literature ; the public meals ; the incetfant war- 
Kke ekercifes ; the dodlrine, that every citizen Was 
the property of the (late, and that parents fhould 
Wot educate their' own children ; — altliough ihcf 
ferved to keep up the conftant belief of the divineJ 
miffion of L^curgus, and On ethufiaftic paflioA 
for the glory of the republic, and therace of Her-* 
cules ; and although they are celebrated by thi 
ariftocratical philofophers, hiftorians, and ftatef: 
men of antiquity 5 muft be confidered as calcu- 
lated to gratify his own family pride, rather thaii 
promote the happinefs of his people. Four hun- 
dred thoufand flaves muft be devoted to forty 
thoufand citizens ; weak and deformed childreti 
muft be expofed ; morality and humanity, as vi^fcll ' 
as all the comforts, elegancies, and pleafures of 
life, ttiuft be facrificed to this glaring pliantom of 
vanity, fuperttition, and ambition. Separated 
from the reft of mankind, they lived together, 
dcftitute of all bufinefs, pleafure, and amufementj 
but war and politics, pride and ambition 5 and- 
thefe occupations and paffions they tranfmittcd 
from generation to generation for feven hundred 
years ; as if fighting and intriguing, and not life 
and l^appinefs, were the fend btmanj and foNckty i 
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its if the love of one's country and of glbry were 
iimiable paffions, when not linnitfed by juftice and 
general benevolence j and as if nations were to 
be chained together for ever, merely that .one 
family might reign among them. Whether Ly- 
curgus believed the defccnt of his anceftor froni 
Jupiter, the divine infpiration of Homer and 
Thales, or the divinity of the Grade, any more 
%hzn Mahomet believed his divine miffion, may 
well be doubted. Whether he did or not, he 
Aackled the Spartans to the ambitious views of 
Jiis family for fourteen, fucceflions of Herculean 
Icings^ at the expence of the continual difturbancc 
of all Greece, and the conftant mifery of his own 
people^ Amidft the contradiftions of ancient and 
modern writers, that a<^count has been followed 
concerning the inftitution of the ephbri^ which 
appears moft favourable to Lycurgus. The Ro- 
man tribunes, and, perhaps^ the Venetisfn inquifi- 
tors, were borrowed from this inftitution. 

Human nature periftied under this frigid 
fyftem of natbnal and family pride. Population^ 
the fureft indication of national happinelsi de- 
creafed fo faft, that not more than one thoufand 
old Spartan families remained; while nine thoufand 
ftrangers had intruded in fpite of all their prohi-? 
bitory laws. The conqueft of Athens gave them 
a tafte of wealth, and even the fear of the penalty 
of death could i^ot reftrain them from travelling* 
Intercourfe with ftrangers brought in foreign 
manners; The ephori were fometimes bribed. 
Divilions arofe between the two kings, Agis and 
JLeonidas : one joined with the people> the other 
with the nobles^ and the f^dition proceeded to 
i)Iood. Kings became fo fond of fubfidies from 
foreign powers^ that Agefijaus received them from 
(a king of £gypt> «nd his enemy at the fame 
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time, Agis was murdered by the order of the 
cphori, who, inftead of honouring the blood of 
Hercules, according to their oath, took the fove-^ 
reign power into their own hands.— Here the 
balance broke ; Cleomenes, who endeavoured like 
Agis, to reftore the old laws and maxinns, fell a 
facrificcy and nothing appears afterwards in thcr 
hiftory of Sparta but profligacy, tyranny, and 
cruelty, like that in Rome under the worlt of the 
Caefars. 

The inftitution of Lycurgus was well calcti'^ 
latcd to prcferve the independence of his country, 
but had no regard to its happinefs, and very lit* 
tie to its liberty. As the people's confent wa» 
iiece0ary to every law, it had fo far the appearance 
i>f political liberty ; but the civil liberty of it was 
little better than that of a man chained in a dun- 
geon ; a liberty to reft as he is. The influence of 
this boafted legiflation on the human character ^ 
was to produce warriors and politicians, and no^ 
thing elfe. To fay that this people were happy, is 
to contradift every quality in human nature, ex- 
cept ambition. They had no other gratification: 
fcience and letters were facrificed, as well as com- 
merce, to the ruling paflion ; and Milton had no 
reafon to ^' wonder how mufelefe and unbookilh 
^* they were, minding nought but the feats of 
*' war," flnce it was not fo much becaufe Ly- 
curgus was '* addifted to elegant learning, or 
^' to mollify the Spartan fiirlinefs with fnrvooth 
** fongs ana odes, the better to plartt among 
*' them law and civility," that he brought the 
fcattercd worlds of Homer from Ionia, and Thaler 
from Crete, but merely to pwopagate his own and 
his family impofture.. The plan- wa§ proftniild^ 
and means were, with great ability, fitted to the 
end: but as a fyftem of legiflati^p^ whkih Ihould 
. never 



never have any othier end than the greateft happi- 
ncfs of the greateft number, faving to all their 
rights, it was not only the leaft refpcdlabJe, but 
the moft deteftable in all Greece. To do itjuf- 
tice, however, it is much to be defired, that 
exercifcs like thofe eftabliihed by Lycurgus, run- 
ning, wreftling, riding, fwimming, fcatiqg, fen- 
cing, dancing, Aould be introduced into pub- 
lic and private education in America, which 
would fortify the bodies and invigorate the minds 
of youth; inftead of thofe fedentary annufements 
which debilitate, and are taking entire poflcflion 
of fociety all over the world. The ladies, too, 
might honour fome of thefe entertainments, though 
not all, with their prefence and participation, to 
the great advantage of their own health, and that 
of pofterity, without injury to their charms, or 
their reputations. But, above all, the exiftence 
of an all-perfeft Intelligence, the parent of nature, 
the wife and moral ruler of it ; the refponfibility 
of every fubordinate intelledtual and moral agent; 
a future ftate of rewards and punilliments j ancj 
the lacred obligations of oaths, as well as of the 
relative duties of focial life, cannot be too clearly 
fixed by rational arguments in the minds of all 
the citizens. In this refpeft Lycurgus merits 
praiie. 

But as a civil and political conftitution, taken all 
together, it is infinitely inferior to another which 
Americans have taken for ^their model. The 
Englifh. conftitution is the refult of the moft ma- 
ture deliberation on univer&l hiftory anc) philo- 
ibphy. If Harrington's council of legiltators had 
r^ad over the hiftory, and ftudied the conftitutioa 
of every nation ancient and modern, remarked 
the incohvcniencies and defeats of each, and bent 
the whole forc<{. of their invention to difcover a 
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remedy for it, they would have produced nd 
other regulations than thofc of the EnglifW 
conftitution in its theory, unlefs they had found aj 
people (b circuniftanced as to be able to bear an- 
nual eledtions of the king and fcnate. This im- 
provement the Americans, in the prefent ftagc of 
fociety among them, have ventured on ; fenfible, 
however, of the danger, and knowing perfeftif 
well a remedy^ in cafe their eleftions fhould bc*> 
come turbulent. Of this, at prefent, there is na 
appearance. 



LETTER XLL 

ANCIENT DEMOCRATICAL 

REPUBLICS. 

• ATHENS. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

CECROPS, an Egyptian, conducted a colon/ 
that fettled in Athens, and firft engaged the 
wandering (hepherds and hunters of Attica to 
unite in villages of hulbandmen. Although the 
government of Egypt was an abfolute monarchy^ 
he found it neceffary to eftablilh his own upon a 
more limited plan. 

Tlie two rival familifcs of Perfeus and Pclbps 
anciently coatended for the dominion of the Grcw 
cian peninfula. The fortune of the defcendants of 
the latter prevailed, and their fuperior profperity 
led them to perfecute their enemies. The de- 
fcendants of Hercules, who was a fori 6f Jupitef^ 
by Alcrrena, of the line of Perfeus, was Ilripped 
of all their poflTcffions, and driven into exile. After 
a feries of misfortunes, Tertienus, Crefphontea^- 
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«T)d Ariftodemus, defcendants, in die fifth dcgrccj^ 
from Hercules, conduftcd an expedition into 
Greece, and conquered the whole country. 

The governments of the litde ftates of Greece, 
in the firft ages, thpugh of no very regular and 
certain conftitutionj were all liniited monarchies. 
\Vhen, therefore, ihe IJeraclides poffefled them- 
fclves of Peloponnefus, they eftabliflicd every 
where that hereditary limited monarchy, which 
was the only government affimilated to the ideas 
and temper of the age, and an equality among 
jhemfelves. Thole vigorous principles pf arifto- 
vCracy, and fome traces of the fpirit of democracy, 
which had always exifted in the Grecian govern-^ 
raents^ began to ferment j and, in the courfe of a 
j^w ages, monarchy was every where abolilhed : 
the very name of Jcing w^s profcribed ; a repub- 
lic was jhpughjt the only government to which it 
became men to fubniit 5 and tl^e term tyrant >ya3 
introduced to denote thofe who, in oppofitipn to 
thefe new political principles, acquired nv)narchi- 
cal authority. Abfolute monarchy was unknown 
as a legal conftitution. The title of king implied 
a fuperiority of lawful dignity and authority in 
one perfon, above all Oithcrs, for their benefit, nof 
a right of abfolute powen Legiflation was never 
V^ithin their prerogative. A diftin<Slion of fami- 
lies in^o thofe of higher and lower rank obtained 
very early throughout Greece, and no where 
more than at Athens, where, by ,thc confticutioa 
of Thefeus, the eupatrides, x>r nobly-born, formed 
a diftinA order of the ftate widi great privileges. 
Afterwards wealth became the principal crite- 
rion of rank, which amounted probably to the 
ji^me thing, as the nobly- born were generally moft 
^Bvealthy. Every citizen in every Grecian ftate 
jtjouad to military feryice, as in fxiodern times 
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among the feudal kingdbmis. It was natufal ihit 
the rich fliould ferve^on horfeback ; and this wai 
the oiigin of knighthood both in ancient znA 
modern nations. Where the noble or the rich 
held all.fhe power, they called their own govern- 
. ment arifl:o(::racy, or government of the better 
fort, or optimacy, government of the beft fort. 
The people allowed the appellation of ariftocracy 
only to thofe governments where perfons, elefted 
by themfelves for their merit, held the principal 
power. Democracy fignijRed a government by 
all the freemen of the ftate, or the people at 
large, forming in affembly the legal, abfolute' 
fovercign : but as this, above all others, was fub- 
je(5^ to irregularity, confufion, and abfurdity]^ 
when unchecked by fomc balancing power lodged 
in fewer hands, it was called ochlocracy, or mob 
rule. Mod of the Grecian dates had foiiie mix- 
ture of two or more of thefe forms. The mix- 
ture of oligarchy and democracy, in which the 
former was fuperibr, yet the latter fufEced to 
fecure liberty and equal right to the people^ 
might, according to Ariftotle, be called arifto- 
cracy. That mixture where the democratic 
power prevailed, yet was in fome degree balanced 
by authority lodged in fteadier hands, is diftiri- 
guifhed by that great author by the nanrie of 
pc/iicy. An equal rhixture of all three was hever 
known in Grerrce, and therefore never* obtained 
a diftinfl: name in that language. 

A ^yar happened between the Athenians arid 
Peloponnelians ; the armies were encamped near 
each other, and the Delphian oracle wa§ con- 
fulted. The anfwer of the f*y thonefs implied, that' 
the Peloponnelians would be yjftorious, prpvided 
they did not kill the Athenian king. Codrus dif- 
guifmg himfelf like a cl6jvn, with a faggot on hi* 
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(houldcr, and a fork in his hand, determined to 
devote his life, entered the enemy's camp, an4 
was killed. The Peloponnefian chiefs finding the 
body to be Godrus, and fearing the prophecy, 
withdrew their forces^ and a peace enfued* Me-. 
don, the eldeft fon of Codrus, was lame j and 
bodily ability wasjield in fo high rank in popular 
cfteem, that his younger brother difputed the fuc- 
ceffion. Each had a powerful party 5 but the dif-^ 
pute brought forward t third, which was for 
abolifhing the royalty, and having no king but 
Jupiter. Fatal diflcnfions were apprehended, whea 
a declaration of the oracle was procured in favour 
of Mcdon 5 and it was amicably acco.mmodated 
that Medon fhould be firft magiftrafe, with tidd 
of archon, but not king, Although the honoi^ 
was to be hereditary, and that the archon fhoulcj 
be accountable to the affembiy of the people fofr 
his adminillration, it was agreed that a colony 
fliould be fent to Alia Minor under Nelius and 
Androclus, younger fons of Godrus. The iflO^ 
reftlels fpirits joined in the migration, and na'fur-t 
Cher materials for hiftory remain for feye^'al geite^ 
rations. 

From the period where Honn«r*s hiilory ceafei^ 
to that in which the firft profe hiftori&iis lived, a 
^ace of 250 years, there! is little fight to be ob-* 
tained. Twelve ar chons are named, who foUowecl 
Medon by hereditary fucceffion, and fiilled up ^OQ 
years. On the death of Alcmeori, Charopjs wa« 
raifed to the archo/iihip> upon condition of holding 
it for ten years only. Sijt irchons followed Cha-i 
rops, by appointment, for ten years j but on thrf 
expiration of the arch6n(hip crfEryxias, it was re- 
ilblved that the office ihould be annual, and that 
there fiiould bt nine perfons to executef it. They 
had not all equal dignity, nor thifc fame funftions i 
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pne itprcfentcd the majcfty of the ftate, and wa^ 
ufually called the archon ; the fecond had the title 
qf king, and was head of the church; the pole* 
march was third, and chief of hnilitary afiairs. The 
other fix had the title of thefnnothctes ; they pre- 
iided as judges in ordinary courts of juftice. The 
jiine together formed the council of ftate -, here, 
mcthinks, I fee the Polilh nobles running down 
the king, or thofe of Venice the doge, and di- 
viding the fpoils of his prerogatives among^ 
tbemfclves. Legillation was in the afiembljr 
p( the pec^le ; but the whole adnniniftration>. 
civil, military, religious, and judiciary, was with 
the archons, who were commonly appointed by 
lot; but ibme times the affcmbly of the people 
irtterfcred, and exercifed the power of naming 
them. Froni the appointment of annual arcJions' 
there was nothing but inteftine troubles* That 
weight which, from earlieft times, a few principal 
families poflefled among the Attic people, and 
*rh^ch was in. a great degree cqnfirmed to thenn 
by the conftitutibn of Thefeus, remained, amid 
all tbe turbulence of democracy, to a kte period. 
Among thpfe families the Alcmaeonides^ claiming 
fame connexion by blood with the perpetual ar- 
chons and kings of the ancient Neleid line, were 
of great fatne. Megacles, head of diis family, 
was archon when Gylon, a man of a very ancient 
And powerful family, attempted to- acquire the 
fcvercignty of his couritry* 'He feized the citadet 
f>f Athens with ibme troopi' he received from 
T'hcagerus, tjrrant of Mcgar^, wbofe daughter he 
had married. His vanity was excited not only 
by his birth and marriage, but his perfonal merit, 
having been viftor in a chariot race at theOlympid 
games. The people ran to arms under their ar« 
^hons, and laid fiege to the citadel. Cylon 6ed^ 




find his party fled to the alters : they were pro^ 
mifed pardon, but condemned and executed* 
This was an atrocious infidelity, and made the 
actors in h as odious, as it rendered Cy^Ojn^d 
hb party again popular and powerful. 

The mifcries of a fluftuating jurifprudence be^ 
came inPjfFerable, and all parties united at laft in 
the refolution to appoint a lawgiver. Draco w^ 
raiied to this important office ; a man whofe mo-^ 
rals and integrity recommended him to the peo« 
pie, but whole capacity was equal to no im^ 
provement in the political conftitution, and tq no 
greater invention for reforming the judicatures^ 
than that of inflicting capital punifhments in all 
offences : and the knowing ones had no otheif 
remedy, than to get the oracle to pronounce that 
(he, laws of Dr^co were written in blood-; an ex^ 
predion which (Iruck the imagination and touched 
the heart, and therefore fopn rendered this fyftenr 
unpopular, 

Salamis, perceiving the divifions at Athens, rC'f 
yoked, and allied itfelf to Megara. Several at** 
tempts to recover it having failed, the lower peo- 
ple, in oppofition to their chiefs, carried a law^^ 
making it capital to propofe a renewal of the eo^ 
terprize. Solon, of an ancient royal femily, who 
had hitherto purfued nothbg but literature and 
poetry, perceiving that.this raih a£fc of the popu*^ 
lace began to. give general difguft and repentance;^ 
cipecially to tixc young Athenians, ventured to 
lead the people to repeal it* He cauled it to be 
reported that he was nud> and fbribme time kept 
his houfe : in this retirement.he compoied a poencii 
fuch as he thought would excite the multitude 1 
ihen watching his^ oppoitnaity, xhiring an aflea>« 
^ly of the |)eople, he ran into the Agota like one 
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frantic, mounted on a r^ckj and read his potm. 
t6 the people. Some of his friends, who were 
in the fecret> were prefcnt, and ready to wonder 
aind applaud. The enthufiafrh fpread> the law 
was repealed^ and an expedition fent under So- 
Ion's friends, which, being (kilfuljy conduced, 
recovered the ifland. But the party of Cyloa 
were fitU (IanrK)rous againft the pardfans of Me- 
g^es for their breach of fakb. Solon perfuaded 
thf accufed to fubmtt to a trial : they were 
condemned to banifliment j but this punifhmeoc 
not being fufficient to appeafe the Deity, the bones 
of thofe who had been executed were removed be- 
lted the mountains. During thefe troubles Sa» 
lamts was retaken. Superftition now gained the af- 
cendant ; pbantomfs and omens were feen, ^^ ex* 
pixtions atnd purifications were necefiary. Epi-^ 
ihenides, a Cretan philofopher of great reputation 
fosr rdigiotis knowledge, and an intirhaie friend of 
Solon, was invited to iuperintend the retigton of 
Athens^ Epinnenides was^ the oftcnfible dire^ilor^ 
biH Solon concerted with him the various im-^ 
provements in jilrifprudence. By means of reli- 
gious pomp, ceremony, facriBces, and procefik>ns> 
he amafed the people into (bme degree, of order, 
and fu^nfion of their fa^ions i but the tranquil- 
lity was not likely to be lading. Three political 
parMfr exifted : one for democracy, compofcd oi 
the landboklers of the nfK>untains i another for an-, 
xriilocracy, of the rich^ confifting of the poiTeiibra- 
of the plain ; a third preferred a mixture of oHgar-*. 
diy and democracy^ coiififting of the inhabitantsi^ 
of the C02A> imd the mod difinterefted men. 
There was andther divifipn of the people, into. thcJ. 
parties of the rich and th^poor. jpangerous con* 
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Tulfions were fo apjwehcnded, that many fobcf 
men thought; the eftabliftiment of a tyranny, in 
one, neceflary to prevent greater evils. Solon's 
reputation for wifdom and integrity wa^ univer-* 
fal I and, as he had friends in all parties/ thejf 
procured the place of archon, with power to re** 
fofnn the conftitution. His firft objeft was fcr 
reconcile the rich with the poor : this he accomn- 
plifhed by lowering the intereft without andulling*. 
the debt, and by taking from the creditor the ex-^ 
orbitant p(>wers over the perfbn and family of the 
debtor. He found fuch a prediledlion for de-» 
mocracy in the minds of the citizens, that htf 
preferved to every fret Athenian his equ4 vote 
in the affembly of the people, which he made fu-. 
pcme in all cafes^ iegiflative, executive, andju*'. 
dicial. He had not, probably, tried the expert-^, 
ment of a democracy in his own family, before 
he attenipted it in the city, according to the ad-» 
vTce of Lycurgus ; but was obliged to eftablife 
fuch a government as the people would bear, not 
riiat which he thought thwe beft, as he laid him*- 
felf. 

As the laws of Solon were derived from Crete 
and Egypt, we^e afterwards adopted by the Ro-*' 
mans as their model, and have by them becir 
tranfmitted to all Europe, they are a moft intc- 
retting fubjeft of inquiry ^ but it is not poffibte 
to afcertain exa(SHy which w^re his, which were 
thofe of Epimenides or Thefeus, or what was,^ 
in fadb, the conftitution of Athens* The firft in-* 
quiry is. Who were citi2;ens? By a poll that 
was taken in the time of Pericles, they' were found 
to be fourteen thdufa«d p^rfbns. By another, in 
the time of Demetrias Phalerius, they wei'e twen-^ 
ty-cne thoufaiid : at the fame time there were 
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fen thoufand freemen, confifting of foreigners and 
ireed flaves, and four hundred thoufand fouls ia 
aflual bondage, who had no vote in the affembly 
of the people. The perfons therefore who (harcd 
the power, being not a tenth part of the nacionj^ 
were excufed froai labour, in agricultiare as well 
as manufactures^ and had tinie for education ^ 
tbey were paid too for attendance on public af-- 
&tFS, wMch enabled the poorer (Citizens to attend 
dieir duty* This is one circuoiftance which ren- 
leered a government fo popular, practicable for s^ 
' tifne : another was, the divifioa of Attica inta 
bribes and boroughs, €>r diftridbs, like the Ame- 
rican (x^nties, jtowns, and parifhes^ or the ihires^ 
fcondreds, and ty things of England. The liribes 
at firft were four, afterwards ten* Each tribe 
had \isi preliding magHlrate, called phylarchus^^ 
analogous to the Englifh flieriff i ^d each bor 
roBgh, of which there were one hundred and fe^ 
veniy-four, its demarchus, like a conftable or 
fccadborough. As the title of king was preferted 
to the high prieft, fo the perfon prefiding over 
the relfgion of each tribe was called philobafileus^ 
kiog^s friend, and was always appointed from 
among the nobly-born, eupatrides. Ti*us reli*« 
gioa was always in the hands of the ariftocraxical 
part of the community. As the oracles and 
priefts were hekl by the people in fo much fa-^ 
^rcd veneration, placing them, with all their 
fpleadid ihews and rites, always in the power of 
the ariflocratica} families, or perfons of befl: edUi» 
cation^ was as great a check to the democracy as 
can well be imagined. It fhould be here recoU- 
le£fced too, that almoft all thefe eupatrides or no^ 
bles, among the Greeks, were believed to be de»* 
fended fron? the gQd;^, nearly or remotely. No^ 
\ hilitv^ 
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oUity, as well as royalty, were believed df divine 
Hghc, becaufe the gods and goddefles had condc- 
fcended to familiar intercourfes with wonrien and 
men, on purpofe to beget perfons of a fupe* 
rior order to rule among nations. The fuperi- 
ority of pricfts and nobles ,was aflumed and con- 
ceded with more confiftency than they are in Po« 
land, Switzerland, and Venice^ and they muft 
have had a proportional influence with the peo- 
ple. 

Another check to this authority in orte Center^ 
the nation, eftabliflied by Solon, was countenan- 
ced by precedent introduced by Thefcus, who 
divided the Attic people into three ranks: all 
magiftrates were taken exclulively out of the 
firft. Solon, by a new divifion, made four ranks^ 
determined by property, and confined all magif- 
tracies to the firft three. By this regulation, he 
excluded ail thofe who had no will of their own^ 
and were dependent on others; but by ftill al- 
lowing to the fourth, who were more numerous 
than all the others, their equal votes in the af- 
fernbiy of the people, he put all power into 
hands the leaft capable of properly ufing it ; and 
accordingly thefe, by uniting, altered the confti-^ 
tijtion at their pleafure, and brought on the ruin 
of the nation. By thefe precautions, however^ 
wc fee the anxiety of Solon to avail himfelf of 
every advantage of birth, property, and religion, 
whichthe people would refpect, to balance the fovc* 
reign democracy* With the fame view, be inftitu- 
t«d a fenate, of one hundred perfons out of each of 
the four tribes ; and this great council, to which 
he committed many of the powers of the Archons^ 
he hoped would have a weight which all the ar-.: 
chons together had not been able to preferve. tc 
waS: afterwards increafed to five hundred^ when 
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the tribes were jncreafrd to ten, fifty out of each, 
and was then called the council of five hundreds 
They were appointed annually by lot ; but cer- 
tain legal qualifications were required, as well as 
a blamelcfs life. The members of each tribe in 
turn, for thirty-five days, had fuperior dignity 
and additional pcwers^ with the title of prytanes^ 
from whence the hall was called Prytancium. The 
prytancs were by turns prefidents, had the cufto^ 
dy of the feal, and the keys of the treafury and 
citadel, for one day. The whole aflembly formed 
the council of (late of the commonwealth, and 
had the conftant charge of its political affairs ; the 
tnoft important of which was the prepariation of 
bufinefe for the aflembly of the people, in which 
jiothtng was to be propofed which had not firft 
been approved here. This was Solon's law ; 
and, if it had been obferved, would have formed 
a balance of fuch importarnre, that the comnrion* 
weakh would have lafted longer, and been more 
fteady. But faftious demagogues were often found 
10 remind the people, that all authoriry was col- 
lefted into one center, and that the fovereign af- 
lembly was that center ; and a popular aflembly 
being, \n all ages, as much difpofed, when un- 
checked by an abfolute negative, to overleap the 
bounds of law and conftitution as the nobles or 
a king, the laws of Solon were often fpUrnedj, 
and the people demanded and took all power, 
whenever they thought proper. 

Senfiblc that the bufinefs of approving and r^-^ 
jcfting magiftrates, receiving accufations, 4:aca- 
k>gue$ of fines, enai5ling laws, giving audieoce 
to ambafladors, and difeuflions of religion, would 
very often be unintcrefting to many even of the 
moft judicious and virtuous citizens ; that every 
Doan's bufine^ is no man's ;' Solon ordained it cri-^ ^ 
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tninal in any not to take a fide in civil diftur* 
banccs« Certain times were dated for the meet- 
ing of the general aflfembly ; all gates were (hut 
but that which led to it ; lines were imposed for 
non-attendance ; and a faiall pay allowed foy the 
public to thole who attended punftually at the 
hour. Nine proedri were appointed from the 
council ; from whom the moderators, epiftates^ 
were appointed too by lot, with whom fat eleven 
fXMTiophylaces^ whofe duty it was to explain the 
tendency of any motions contrary tathe fpirit of 
the conftitution. The prytanes too had diftinfi: 
and confiderable powers in the aflembly. When 
any change in the law was judged necefTary by 
the people, another court, confiding of a thou- 
(and peHbns, called nomothetes, were diredted to 
confider of the beft okxIc of alteration, and pre- 
pare a bill J after all, five fyndics were appointed 
to defend the old law before the aflembly, be- 
fore the new one could be enafted. A law pafled 
without having been previoufly publiflied, con- 
ceived in ambiguous terms, or contrary to any 
former law, fubjefted the propofer to penalties. 
It was ufual to repeal the old law before a new 
one was propofed, and this delay was an addi- 
tional fecurity to the conftitution. The regular 
manner of enacting a law was this :-^A bill was 
prepared by the council ; any citizen might, by 
petition or memorial, make a propofition to the 
prytanes, whofe duty it was to prefent it to the 
council— if approved by them, it became a pro- 
boulema; and, being written on a tablet, was 
cxpofcd, for fcveral days, for public conftdera'!* 
tion, and, at the next aflembly, read to the^peoii^ 
pIc—then proclamation was made by the crier, 
*' who of thofc above 6fty years of age choofes 
^ to fpeak V\ When theu! had made their whm 
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tionSj afly othel* citizen, riot difqualified by Ikf^ 
for having fled fronn his colours in battle, being 
deeply indebted to the public, or convided of 
any criiiie, had an opportunity to fpeak ; but 
the prytanes had a general power to enjoin (ilence 
on any mani fubjeft, no doubt, to the judge- 
ment of the aflcmbly : without thisj debates niight 
be endlels. When the debate was finifhed, the 
crier, at the command of the proedri, proclaimed 
that the queftion waited the determination of the 
peoplej which was given by holding lip the hand : 
in Ibme uncommon cafes, particularly of impeach-* 
ments, the votes were given privately, by cafting 
pebbles into urns. The proedri examined the 
votes, and declared the majority 3 the prytanes 
difmifled the aflcmbly. Every one of thcfe pre- 
cautions demonftrated Solon's convidion of the 
neceffity of balances to fueh an aflcmbly, though ' 
they were found by experience to be all inefiec- 
tuali From the fame iblicitude for balances^ 
againft the turbulence of democracy, he reftored 
the court of Areopagus^ improved its eonftitu- 
tipn, and increafed its power : he compofed it of 
thole who had held with reputation the ofiiec ' of 
archon, and admitted them into this dignity and 
authority for life. The experience, the rq>uta'^ 
rion, and permanency of thefe Areopagites muft 
have been a very powerful check. From the 
Areopagus alone no appeal lay to the people : ' 
yet if they chofe to interfere, no balancing power 
exifted to rcfift their dcfpotic will. The confti^ 
tution authorized the Areopagus to flop the judi-^ 
cial decrees of the aflembly of the people ; annul 
an acquittal, or grant a pardon-^to direft all 
draughts on the public treafury— -to puniih im-« 
jpiety, immorality, and diforderly condud-^— ro 
fuperintend the education of youth i punilb idle^ 
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iMjfs— to inquire by what means men of no pro- 
perty or employment maintained themfelves. The 
court fat in the night, without light, that the 
meijnbers might be lefs liable to prejudice* Plead- 
ers were confined to fimple narration of fadts, and 
application of laws, without ornaments of fpeech^ 
or addrefs to the paffions. Its reputation for 
wifdom and juftice was fo high, that Cicero faid, 
the commonwealth of Athens could no more be 
governed without the court of Areopagus, than the 
world without the providence of God. 

The urgent neceffity for balances to a fovereign 
aflembly, in which all authority, legiflative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, was collefted into one cen-« 
ter, induced Solon, though in fo fmall a flate, to 
make his conftitution extremely complicated : no 
lefs than ten courts of judicature, four for crimi- 
tial caufes, and fix for civil, befides the Areopa- 
gus an4 general aflembly, were eftablifhed at 
Athens. In conformity to his own faying, cele- 
brated among thofe of the feven wife men, that 

the moft perfeft government is that where an 

injury to any one is the concern of all," he di- 
rected, that in all the ten courts caufes fhould 
be decided by a body of men, like our juries, ta- 
ken from among the people ; the archons only 
prefiding like our judges. As the archons were 
appointed by lot, they were often but indifferent 
lawyers, and chofe two perfons of experience to 
aflift them j thefe, in time, became regular con- 
ftitutional officers, by the name of Paredri, af- 
feflbrs. The jurors were paid for their fervice, 
and appointed by lot, — This is the glory of So- 
lon's laws : it is that department which ought to 
belong to the people at large j they are moft coni- 
petent for this i and the property, iibercy, cqua- 
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\\tfy and fecurity of the citizens, all require that 
they alone fhould poflefs it. Itinerant judges, 
called the Forty, were appointed to go through 
the counties^ to determine ailaults and civil ac-^ 
tions under a certain fum. 

Every freeman was bound to military fervice* 
The multitude of flaves made this neceffary, as^ 
■well as pra<5licable. Rank and property gave no 
other diftindtion than that of ferving on horfe- 
back. 

The fundamental principle of Solon's govern- 
ment was the moft like M. Turgot's idea of anjr 
we have feen. Did this prevent him from eftab^ 
lifhing different orders and balances ? Did it not 
tender neceffary a greater variety of orders, and 
more complicated checks than any in America I 
yet all were infufficient, for want of the three 
checks, abfolute and independent. Unlets three 
powers have an abfolute veto^ or negative, to 
every law, the conftitution can never belong pre- 
ierved ; and this principle we find verified in the 
fubfequent hiftory of Athens, notwithftanding the 
oath he had the addrefs and influence to per- 
fuade all the people to take, that they would 
change none of his inftitutions for ten years. 
Soon after his departure, the three parties of the 
'highlands, lowlands, and coafts, began to ftiew 
themfelves afrefti. Thefe were, in fad, the party 
of the rich, who wanted all power in their oww 
hands, and to keep the people in abfolute fub- 
jedion, like the nobles in Poland, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Berne, Soleure, &c.j the democratical par- 
ty, who wanted to abolifh the council of five 
hundred, the Areopagus, the ten courts of judi- 
cature, and every other check, and who, with 
furfous zeal for equality, were the readieft inftru- 
ments of defpotifin ^ and the party of judicious 

and 



and tfioderate men, who, though weaker than 
- cither of the others, were the only balance be- 
tween them. This laft partyi at this time, was 
fupported by the powerful family of the Alc- 
maeonides, of ^hom Megacles, the chief, had 
reatly increaled the wealth and fplendour of his 
oufe, by marrying the daughter of the tyrant of 
Sicion, and had acquired fame by viftories in the 
Olympian, Pythian^ and Ifthrtiian games: the 
head of the oligarchic party was Lycurgus, not 
the Spartan lawgiver : the democratical party was 
led by Pififtratus, claiming defcent from Codrus 
and Neftor, with great abilities, courage, addrefs, 
and reputation for military condufl: in feveral en- 
terprizes. Upon Solon's return, after an ab- 
ferice of ten years, he found prejudices deeply 
iteoted J attachment to their three leaders dividing 
the Avhole people. He was too old to direft the 
ilorm : the faftions corttinued their manosuvrcs ; 
and at length Pififtratus, by an artifice, became 
mafter of the commonwealth. Wounding him- 
felf and his horfes, he drove his chariot violently 
into the Agora, where the affembly of the people 
was held; and in a pathetic fpeech declared, 
" that he had been waylaid as he was going into 
** the country — that it was for being the man 
'* of the people that he had thus fuflfered — that 
^* it was no longer fafe for any man to be a 
^* friend of the poor— it was not fafe for him to 
** live in Attica, unlefs they would take him 
^ under their proteftion." Arifton, one of his 
partifans, moved for a guard of fifty men, to de- 
fend the perfon of the friend of the people, the 
martyr for their caufe. . In fpite of the utmoft 
oppofition of Solon, though Pififtratus was his 
friend, this point was carried: Pififtratus, with 
his guards, leized the citadel j and forcing his 

U 2 oppo- 
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opponrnts into fubmiflion or exile, he became 
the firft man, and from this time is called the 
Tyrant of Athens j a term which meant a citizen 
of a republic, who by any means obtained a fo- 
vereignty over his fellow-citizens. Many of them 
Were men of virtue, and governed by law, after 
being raifcd to the dignity by the confent of the 
people } fo that the term Tyrant was arbitrarily 
ufed by the andents, fometimes to fignify a law- 
ful ruler, and fometimes an ufurper. Pififtratus, 
of whom Solon faid, *' Take away his ambition, 
^' cure him of his luft of reigning, and there is not 
' ** a man of more virtue, or a better citizen," chang- 
ed nothing in the conftitution. The laws, affcm- 

• bly, council, courts of juftice, and magiftrates, all 
' remained ; he himfelf obeyed theiummons of the 
: Areopagus, upon the charge of murder. Solon 

• trufted to his old age againft the vengeance of 
i the tyrant, and treated him in all companies with 

very imprudent freedoms of fpeech : but Pifif- 
tratus carried all his points with the people ; and . 

• had too much fenfe to regard the venerable legif- 
lator, or to alter his fyftem. He returned bis 
reproaches with the higheft refpeft; and gained 
upon him, according to fome authors, to condc- 
Icend to live with him in great familiarity, arid 
affift him in his adminiftration. Others fay that 
Solon, after having long braved the tyrant's re- 

• fentment, and finding the people loft to all fenfe 
of their danger, left Athens and never returned. 

Solon died at the age of eighty, two years after 
the ufurpation. The ufurper foon fell. The dc- 
preffed rival chiefs, Megacles and Lycurgus, 
uniting their parties, expelled him; but the con- , 
federated rivals could not agree. Megacles pro- 
pofed a coalition with Pififtratus, and offered him 
his daughter in marriage. The condition was ac- 
cepted i 
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cepted ; but the people in aflVmbly mufl: be gain- 
ed. To this end they drefled a fine girl with all 
the ornaments and armour of Minerva, and drove 
into the city, heralds proclaiming before them, 
*' O Athenians, receive Pififtratus, whom Mi- 
nerva honouring above all men, herfelf . condufts 
into your citadel/' The pepple believed the maid 
to be a goddefs, worftiipped her, and received Pi- 
fiftratus again into the tyranny. Is this govern- 
ment, or the waves of the fea ? But Pififtratus 
was foon obliged to retire to Eretria, and leave 
the party of Megacles mafters of Athens. He 
ftrengthened his connexions ; and in the eleventh 
year of this his fecond banifhment, he returned to 
Attica with an army, and was joined by his friends. 
The party of Megacles met him with another 
army, ill difciplined and commanded, from the 
city; were attacked by furprize, and defeated. 
Pififtratus proclaimed that none need fear, who 
would return peaceably home. The known honour, 
humanity, and clemency of his chara£ter, procured 
him confidence 5 his enemies fled, and he enterecl 
the city without oppofition. He made no funda- 
mental change in the conftitution, though, as head' 
of a party, he had the principal influence. He de- 
pended upon a large fortune of his own, and a good 
underftanding with Thebes and Argos, to fupport 
him in \u He died in peace, and left his ^on 
fucceflbr to his influence. Both his fons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus, were excellent cHarafters 1 
and arts, agriculture, gardening, and literature, as 
well as wifdom and virtue, were fingulary culti- 
vated by the whole race of thefe tyrants. Har- 
modius and Ariftogeton, however, confpired the 
death both of Hippias and Hipparchus j the lat- 
ter was killed, and Hippias was led to fcveriiies ; 
many J^thenians w'ere put to death. Hippias, to 

U 3 ftrengthea 
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ftrengthen his intereft with foreign powers, mar^ 
ried his only daughter to the fbn of the tyrant of 
Lampikcus. Her epitaph ihews that the title of 
Tyrant was not then a term of reproach : " This. 
^^ diifl covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, ia 
^' his tiinc the firft of the Greeks. Daughterj^ 



niL :r, wife-, and mother of tyrants, her min4 






was never elated to arrogance^ 

The oppofite party were watchful to recover 
Athens, and to increafe their intereft with the 
other Grecian ftates for that end, the temple of 
Delphi was burnt. The Alcmseonides, to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with the oracle, the Amphiftyons, 
and all Greece, rebuilt it with Parian marble, in- 
Head of Porine ftone, as they had contrafted to. 
do, without aflcing any additional price. The 
confequence was, that whenever the Lacedaemo-. 
nians confultcd the oracle, the anfwer always con- 
cluded with an admonition to give liberty to 
Athens. At length the oracle was obeyed ; and, 
after fonne variety of fortune, the Alcmasonides, 
aided by Cleomenes the Spartan, prevailed, and; 
Hippias retired to Sigeium. It was one maxini 
of the Spartans, conftantly to favour ariftocratical 
power ; or rather, wherever they could, to eftablifh 
an oligarchy : for in every Grecian city there was^ 
always an ariftocratical, oligarchical, and demor 
cratical faftion. Whenever the Grecian fliates had 
a war with one another, or a fedition within thenr^- 
felves, the Lacedaemonians were ready to inter- 
fere as niediators. They conduded the bufineft , 
generally with great caution, moderation, and ^* 
gacity J but never loft fight of their view to ex- 
tend the influence of their ftate : nor of their fa* 
yourite meafure for that end, the encouragement 
of ariftocratical power, or rather oligarchical : . 
fpr a few. principal families, indebted toLaceda^n. 
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nion for their pre-eminence, and unable to retain 
it without her affiftance, were the beft inftruments 
for holding the ftate in alliance. This policy they 
now propofed to follow at Athens. Cleifthenes, 
fon of Megacles, head of the Alcmasonides, was 
the firft perfon of the comnnonwealth. Having no 
great abilities, a party was formed againft him' 
under Ifagoras, with whom moft of the principal 
people joined^ The party of Cleifthenes was 
among the lower forr, who being all powerful in 
the general affembly, he made by their means 
fome alterations in the conftitution favouring his 
own influence. Cleifthenes was now tyrant of 
Athens, as much as Pififtratus had been. In the 
contcft^ of Grecian fadlions, the alternative was 
generally victory, exile, or death; the inferior 
party therefore reforted fometinpes to harfh expe* 
dients. Ifagoras and his adherents applied to La- 
ceda»mon. Cleomenes, violent in his temper, en- 
tered with zeal into the caufe of Ifagoras, and fent 
JL herald to Athens, by whom he imperioufly de- 
nounced banifhment againft Cleifthenes and his 
party, on the old pretence of criminality for the 
^execution of the partifans of Cylon. Cleifthenes 
obeyed. Exalted by this proof of a dread of 
Spartan power, he went to Athens with a fmall * 
inilitary force, and baniftied feven hundred fami- 
lies at once : fuch was Athenian liberty. He 
was then proceeding to change the conftitution^j 
to fuit the views of Spartgn ambition, by diflblv-f 
ing the council qf five hundred, and committing 
the whole power to a new council of three hundred, 
all partifans of Ifagoras. Athens was not (o far 
humbled. The five hundred refiftcd^^ and excited 
the people, who flew to arnis, and befieged Cleo- 
menes and Ifagoras in the citadel, who the third 
^ay fi^endered^ upon condition (hat the Laceda^- 

y 4 ipoai^QS 
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monians might depart in fafcty. Ifagoras went 
'with them. Many of his party were executed, 
and Cleifthenes, and the exiled families, returned ; 
but confcious of their danger from their hoftile 
fellow-citizens, in concert with Lacedsemon^ diey 
fent to folicit an alliance with Artaphernes, the 
fatrap of Perfia. The anfwer was. If they would 
give earth and water to Darius they might be re- 
ceived, otherwife they muft depart. The ambaf- 
fadors, confidering the imminent danger of their 
country and party, confentcd to thefe humiliating 
terms. Although Athens was diftrafted with do- 
meftic faftions, and prcffed with the fear of an 
attack from Cleomenes, the conduft of her am- 
bafladors, in acknowledging fubmiflion to thePer- 
fian king, in hopes of his proteftion, was highly 
reprobated upon their return ; and it does not 
appear that Perfian affiftance was further defired : 
yet the danger which hung over Athens was very 
great. Cleomenes, bent on revenge, formed a 
confederacy againft them, of the Thebans, Corin- 
thians, and Chalcidians. Thefe could not agree, 
and the Athenians gained fome advantages of twa 
of them. Cleomenes then pretended that Sparta 
had afted irreligioufly in expelling Hippias, who 
ought to be reftored ; becaufe, when he was be- 
. fieged in the citadel at Athens, he had difcovered 
a coUufion between the Delphic priefts and the 
Alcmasonides. Sparta was willing to reftore Hip- 
pias ^ but Corinth, their ally, was not. Hippias, 
defpairing of other means, now in his turn applied 
to Perfia, and brought upon his country^he Per- 
fian war; from which it was delivered by Miltia- 
des, at the battle of Marathon. Miltiades became 
the envy of the Alcmaeonide family. Xanthippus, 
one of the principal men of Athens, who had mar- 
ried a daiighter of Megacles, the g4-eat opponenfr 
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of Pififtratus, conduced a capital accufation 
againft him: he was condemned in a fine of 
fifty talents more than he was wor h. His wound, 
which prevented him from attending the trial, 
mortified, and he died in prifon. In order to 
brand the family of Pififtratus, the fame of Har- 
modius and Ariftogeton was now cried up. They' 
had affaflinated Hipparchus from mere private 
revenge; but they were now called afferters of 
public liberty. The tyrannicide, as it was called, 
was celebrated by fongs, ftatues, ceremonies, and 
religious feftivals. 

It muft be acknowledged, that every example 
of a government which has a large mixture of 
democratical power, exhibits fomething to our 
view which is amiable, noble, and I had almod 
faid, divine. In every ftate hitherto mentioned, 
this obfervation is verified. What is contended 
for, is, that the people in a body cannot manage 
the executive power, and, therefore, that a fimple 
democracy is imprafticable ; and that their iharc 
of the legiflative power thuft be always tciiipered 
with two others, in order to enable them to pre- 
ferve their flaare, as well as to correft its rapid 
tendency to abufe. Without this, they are but a 
tranfient glare of glory, which pafles away like a 
fiaih of lightning, or like a momentary appear* 
ance of a goddefs to an ancient hero, which, by 
revealing but a glimpfe of celeftial. beauties, only 
excited regret that he had ever feen them. 

The republic of Athens, the fchool-miftrels of 
the, whole civilised world, for more than three 
thoufand years, in arts, eloquence, and philofo- 
phy, as well as in politenefs and wit, was, for a 
Ihort period of her duration, the moft democratic 
eal:comnionweahh of Greece. Unfortunately their 

iiiftory^: between the abolition of their, king^ .an4 
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the time of Solon, has not been circumftantialljr 
prcfcrved. During this period, they feem to have 
endeavoured to coUeft all authority into one cen- 
ter, and to have avoided a concipofition of orders 
9nd balances as carefully as M. Turgot: but 
that center was a group of nobles, not the nation* 
Their govcrnnnent confided in a fingle affembly 
of Jiine archons, chofen annually by the people* 
But even here was a check; for by law the archons 
muft all be chofen out of the nobilicy. But this 
ibrm of government had its ufual cffcds, by intro- 
ducing an^»'chy, and fqch a general profligacy of 
manners, that the people could at length be re- 
ftrained by nothing fhort of the ultimate punilh- 
xnent from even the mod ordinary crimes. Draco 
accordingly propofed a law, by which death Ihould 
be inflidted on every violation of the law. Hu- 
manity fhuddered at fo Ihocking a feyerity ! and 
the people chofe rather that all offences ftiould ^o 
uhpuniflied, than th^t a law ^hus written in blood^j 
as they termed it, both in horror and contemptjj 
Ihould be executed. Confufiqns increafed, and 
divided the nation into three factions ; and their 
miferies became fo ^xtrerpe^, that they offered 
Solon an abfolute monarchy, {le had too much 
fenfe, as well as virtue, to accept it j but employed 
his talents in new-modelling the government^ 
Senfible, from experience, of the fatal effefts of a' 
government too popular, he wifhed to introduce 
an ariftocracy, moderated like that of Sparta ^ 
but thought the habits and prejudices of the peo- 
ple too ftrong to bear it. The archons he con- 
tinued, but, to balance their authonty, he ereded 
a fenate of four hundred, to b^ chofen by ballot 
of the people. He alfo revived the court of 
Areopagus, which had jurifdiftion in crimina^ 
cafes and the care of religion. He e^clu4ed froo^ 

ih? 
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the executive, or the maeiftracy, all the citizens 
who were not pofTeiTed of a certain fortune j but 
vefted the fovereignty in a legiflative affembly of 
the people, in which all had a right to vote. In 
this nnanner Solon attempted a double balance* 
The Areopagus was to check the executive in the 
hands of the archons; and the fenate of four 
hundred, the ficklcnefs and fire of the people. 
Every one muft fee that thefe devices would have 
been no efFeftual controul in either cafe, yet they 
were better than none. It was very right that the 
people fhould have all eleftions; butdemocra- 
tical prejudices were io inveterate, that he was 
pbliged not only to make them, aflembled in a 
body, an effential branch of the Icgillature, but to^ 
give them cognizance of appeals from all the 
fuperior courts. Solon himfelf, in his heart, muft 
have agreed with Anacharfis, that this conftitu- 
tion was but a cobweb to bind the poor, while the 
rich would eafily break through it. Pififtratus 
foon proved it by bribing a party, procuring^ 
himfelf a guard, and demolilhing Solon*s whole 
fyftem before his eyes, and eftabliftiing a lingle 
tyranny. The tyrant was expelled feveral times 
by the oppofitions, but as often brought back, and 
finally tranfmitted his monarchy to his fons. One* 
pf thefe was affaflinated by Harmodius and Arifto- 
geton; and the other driven into banifbment by 
the oppofition, aided by the neighbouring ftate, 
Sparta. He fled to the Perfiaiis, excited Darius 
againft his country, and was killed at Marathon^ 
Thefe calamities infpired the peoplfe with fuch 
f errors of a fmgle tyrant, that, inftead of thinking 
to balance efFedtually their *^ orders,*' they efta- 
blilhed the oftracifm, to prevent any man from* 
becoming too popular : a check indeed, but a very- 
InJMdi^ioijs one J for it only bapiflied their beft- 

men* 
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men. Hiftory no where furnifhes fo frank a con- 
feflion of the people themfclves, of their own in- 
firmities, and unfitnefs for managing the execotiv© 
branch of government, or an unbalanced (hare of 
the legiflature, as this inftituiion. The language 
of it is, *^ We know ourfdves lb well, that we dare 
<( not truft our own confidence and affeftions, our 
^ own admiration and gratitude, for the greaceft 
** talents and fublimeft virtues. We kndw our 
** heads will be turned, if we fufFer fuch charac-it 
^ ters to live among yus, and. we fliall always make 
*< them kings.'' What more melancholy fpe£tacle 
can be conceived even in imagination, than that 
inconftancy which ere£b ftatues to a patriot or a 
bero one year, banifhes him the next, and the 
third ereds frelh ftatues to his memory ? 

Such a con(litution of government, and the 
education of youth which follows necefTarily from^^ 
it, always prcduces fuch charadlers as Cleon and 
Alcibiades ; mixtures of good qualities enough to. 
acquire the confidence of a party, and bad ones 
enough to lead them to deftru6bion ; whofe lives 
ihew the nciiferies and fin^l cataftrophe of fuch 
imperfcft polity. 

. From the example of Athens it is dear, that 
iiit government of a fingle affembly of archons 
^holen by the people was found intolerable ; that, 
10 remedy the eviJsof it, Solon eftablifhed four few-. 
ral orders, an aflcmbly of the people, an affembly 
of four hundred, an affembly of archons, and the 
Areopagus ; that he endeavoured to balance one 
fingly by another, inftead of forming his balance 
out of three branches. Thus thefe attempts at aa 
equilibrium were ineffedtual ; produced a never-^ 
ending fluduation in the national councils, con- 
tinual faftions, maflacres, profcriptions, baniflv-t 
ment, ^nd death of the beft citizens : and the lu.f-^ 
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tory- of the Peloponncfian War, by Thucidydes, 
will inform us how the raging flames at laffi 
burnt out. 

The people in each of the United States have, 
after all, more real authority than they had in 
Athens. Planted as they are over large domi- 
nions, they cannot meet in one aflcmbly, and, 
therefore, are not exp'ofed to thofe tumultuous 
commotions, Ijke the raging waves of the fca, 
which always agitated the ecclefia at Athens* 
They have all eleftions of governor and fenators, 
as well as reprefentatives, fo prudently guarded, 
diat there is fcarce a poffibility of intrigue. The 
property required in a reprefentative, tenator, or 
even governor, is fo fmall, that multitudes have 
equal pretenfions to be chofcn. No elcdlion is 
confined to any order qf nobility, or to any great 
wealth ; yet the Icgiflature is fo divided into three' 
branches, that no law can be pafled in a paflion, 
nor inconfiftent with the conftitution. The exe- 
cutive is excluded from the two Icgiflative aflem^ 
blies J and the judiciary power is independent, a& 
well as feparate from all. This will be a fak 
trial, whether a government fo popular can pre- 
ferve itfelf. If it can, there is rcafon to hope 
for all the equality, all the liberty, and everyf 
other good fruit of an Athenian democracy, with- 
out any of its ingratitude, levity, convulfions, 
or faftions. 
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DEAR SIR^ 

IN the year 1774, a certain firitifh officer^ tlieSi 
at Bofton, was often heard to fay, ^^ I wilh 
** I were parliament : I would not fend a Ihip 
•* or troop to this country j but would forthwith 
^ pals a ftatute, declaring every town in North 
•*^ America a free, fovereign, and independent 
'** commonwealth. This is what they all defite^ 
•' and I would indulge them ; I ftiould foon 
•* have the pleafure to fee them all at w^r with 
■*' one another, from one end of the continent to 
*' the orher.*'-^This was a gendeman of letters, 
and, perhaps, had learned his politics from Antal- 
cidas, whofe opinion concerning the government 
of a (ingle affembly is very remarkable; but the 
Greek and the Briton would both have found 
their artifices in America inefFeftual, The Ame- 
ricans are very far from being defirous of fuch 
multiplications and divifions of ftates,,and know 
too well the mifchiefs that would follow from 
them : yet the natural and inevitable cfFeft of 
M. Turgot's fyftem of government would, in a 
courfe of time, be fuch a fpirit among the people. 
It is not very certain whether Antalcidas was a 
Spartan or not. If he was, he had violated the 
law of Lycurgus by travel, and had refided long 
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in Perfia, arid maintained an intcrcourfe and cor- 
refpondence with feveral noble faniilies. He wa« 
bold, fubde, infinuating, cloquen^; but his vices 
and corruption were equal to his addrefs. The 
ftern Spartan fenate thought him a proper inftru- 
fnent to execute an infidious commiffion at a pro* 
fligate court. The inftitutions of his own coun- 
try, Sparta, were the abjefts of his ridicule; but 
' thofe of the democratical ftates of Greece, of his 
ibvereign contempt. The ancient maxim of fbme 
of the Greeks, *^ That every thing is lauuful to a 
** man in the fervice of his country y' was now ob- 
folete, and had given way to a purer morality j 
but Antalcidas was probably one of thofe philo- 
fophers, who thought every thing lawful to a man 
which could ferve his private intereft. — ^The Spar- 
tan fenate never a£l:ed upon a principle much 
better i and therefore might, upon this odcafion, 
have given their ambaflador the inftruftion which 
he pretended, viz, to offer '* to refign all preten- 
*' fions to the Greek cities in Afia, which they 
*^ would acknowledge to be dependencies of the 
'^ Perfian empire; and to declare all the cities 
^* and iflands, fmall and great, totally indepen- 
" dent of each other," Thefe articles, in confe- 
quenqe of which there would not be any republic 

Powerful enough to difturb thd tranquillity of 
*erfla, were more advantageous to them than the 
moft infolent coQrtier would have ventured to 
propofe. The ambaffador was rewarded by a 
magnificent prefent; and the terms of peace tranf- 
mitted to court, to be ratified by Artaxerxes, 
The nqgociation however languifiied, and the war 
was carried on with violence for feveral years ; and 
all the ait, aftivity, and ^addrefs of Antalcidas 
were put to the trial, before he obtained the rati- 
ficacion* The treaty was at laCk completed-^ 

" That 
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«* That all the republics, fmall and great, ftl6uld 
«* enjoy the independtrnt government of their own 
, *' hereditary laws j and whatever people rejefted 
** thefe conditions, fo evidently calculated for 
«* prcferving the public tranquillity, muft expe6t 
** the utmoft indignation of the Great King, who, 
«^ in conjundtion with the republic of Sparta, 
*^ would make war on their perverfe and dange- 
•* rous obftinancy, by fea and landi with fhipsf 
** and money." 

Antalcidas, and Teribazus, the Perfian fatrap^ 
with whom he had concerted the treaty, had fore- 
fcen, that, as Thebes muft re/ign her authority 
over the inferior cities of Bceotia — as Argos muft 
withdraw her garrifon from Corinth, and leave 
that capital in the power of the ariftocratiq or 
Lacedemonian fadion— and as Athens muft 
abandon the fruits of her recent vi6borie& — there 
might be, an oppofition to the treaty made by 
thefe three ftates : to guard againft which, they 
had provided powerful armaments by fea and 
land, which, with Spartan and Perfian threats, jfo . 
intimidated all, that all at laft fubmitted. 

This peace of Antalcidas forms a dilgraceful 
jera in the hiftory of Greece. Their ancient con- 
federacies were diflblved ; the fmaller towns were 
looftncd from ail connexion with the large ciqes; , 
all v^cre weakened by being difunited. — ^What . 
infamy to the magiftrates of Sparta, and their in- 
triguing, unprincipled ambaffador 1 But Athens, 
Thebes, and Argos, by the friendfhip of the de- 
mocratical cities and confederacies, had become 
powerful, and excited their haughty jealoufy* 
The article which declared the fmaller cities la- 
dependent, was peculiarly ufeful to the views of 
Sparta; it reprefented them as the patrons of 
liberty, among the free. The ftcrn policy of 
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Sparta had crufhed, in all her Iccondary towns, 
the hope of independence. The authority of 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, and all the democra- 
tical confedentcies, were lefs imperious; the 
fovcreigo and fubjeft were more nearly on a foot* 
ing of equality j and the Spartans knew, that 

men are difpofed to rejeft the juft rights of 

their equals, rather than revolt againft the 
^' tyranny of their matters :" their own flavcs and 
citizens had fiirnifhcd them with conftant proof 
of this. 

But Sparta, by this mafter-piccc of roguery,: 
meant not only to hold ftill all her own fubordi- 
nace cities in fubjeftion, not only to detach the 
inferior communities from her rivals, but to add 
them to her own confederacy. To this end, \ ftie^ 
by her emiiTaries, intrigued in all the fubordinate 
cities. How? by promoting liberty, popular go*- 
vcmment, or proper mixtures of a wefl-ordcred 
commonwealth ? By no means j but by fuppoit- 
ing the ariftocratical £a6bions in all of them,, 
fomenting animoSties among the people againft 
each other, and efpecially againft their capitals* 
Complaints, occafioned by thefe cabals, were re- 
ferred to the Spartan fenate, which had acquired 
the reputation of the patron of the free, the weak, 
and die injured, and always decided in their owa 
favour. But the ambition of Spartans> cool and* 
cunning as it was, had not patience to remain^ 
long fatisfied with fuch legal ufurpations: ; they^' 
determined to mix the terror of their arms with 
^ the fedudion of policy. Before wc proceed to 
an account of their operations^ we muft develop 
a little more folly the policy of Antalcidas. — 
Befides the free republics of Attica, Thebes, and 
Argos, which confifted of feveral cities, govern- 
ed by their iirft magiftrate^ fenate, and peeves 

Vol. I. X \m 
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in which the fubbrdinate cities always complained 
of the inordinate influence of the capital^ 
there were feveral republics reputed ftill more 
popular^ becaufe they were govorned by (ingle 
aflTemblies, like Bifcay, the Grifonsy Appenzel^ 
Underwald, Glaris^ &:c. Thefe republics cofi* 
Med of feveral towns, each governed by its owtt 
firft magiftrate, council^ and people; but con- 
federated together under the fuperintendance of 
a (ingle diplomatical afletnbly^ in which certain 
comnnon laws were agreed on^ and certain com- 
mon' nnagift rates - appointed by deputies from 
each town, Thefe confederacies are the only ex* 
amples of government by a fingk aflenibly 
which were known in Greece. Antalcidas knew 
that each of theie towns was difcontented wkh the 
adminiftration of their comnnon aiTembly, and io 
their hearts wi(hed for independenccr It was to 
diis foible ot the people that he addreflfed that 
policy, in his Pcrfian treaty, by which he twiited 
to atoms, as if it had been a rope of fand, every 
democradcal city and confederacy, and every one 
i<i which democracy and ariftocracy were mixed, 
throughout all Greece. The firft vi&im of this 
ambitious policy was Arcadia, in the cent^ of 
Peloponnefus, whole principal town was Mand- 
nsea. Arcadia was a fertile and beautiful valley 
furrounded by lofty mountains : the fcattercd vil- 
lages of ihepherds inhabiting thefe hills and 
vales had grown into cities, by the names of 
Tegea^ Stymphalis, Hcrsea, Orchomonus, and 
Mantinaea; The inhabitants were diftinguifiied by 
their innocence, and the (implicity of their man-* 
nersj but whenever they had beea obliged, fttnm 
neceflity, to engage in war, they had difplayed 
fuch vigour, energy, and intrepidity, as nnade 
their alliance very defirabje. The dati^rotis 
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ntighbourhood of Sparta had obliged ihem to 
fortify their towns^ and maintain garrifons; but 
jcaloufics arofe between Tcgea and MantinaBa^ 
and emulations to be the capital. The year 
after the treaty of Antalcidas ambafladors were 
font by the Spartan fcnate to the affembly at 
Manttnasa^ to command them to demolifh the 
walls of their proud -.city, and return, to their 
peaceAil villages. The reafons afligned were, that 
thet.Mantinasans: had difcovered their hatred to 
Sparta^ envied' her/j profperity, rejoiced ia her 
misforcunesi anc^^ in.^e late war, ibudifurniihed 
fomc corn to the /ArgiSres; . The. Mantinaeans re- 
ceived the propoiai mth indignation ; the 'ansihaf^ 
£ttlons retired in -diiguft^ithe Spartans proclaimed 
war, denoanded tbe aid of their allies, and marchi^ 
ed'siapow^ul army: under their king Agefipolis^ 
and invaded the territotry. After the moft de^ 
ftru£live ravages of the country^ and a long (lege 
of Mantinaca, they were not able to fubdue the 
ipirit.of this people, until they turned, tKe courfe 
of the river Ophis, and laid the walls, of the city 
under water j thefe being of raw bricks dif- 
felved and fell. The inhabitants, intimidated, 
offered to demolifli the. walls, and follow Sparta 
in peace and war^ upon condition they might be 
allowd to continue and live in the c^ty. — ^Agefi- 
polis replied, that while they livecl together in 
one city, their numbers expofed them to the dc- 
UiHons of feditious demagogues, whofe addreis 
and eloquence fcduccd the multitude from their 
true intereft, and deftroyed the influence of their 
f^periors in rank, wealth, and wifdom, on whofe 
attachment alone the Lacedsmon'ans could de- 
pend # and therefore, that they muft deftroy their 
boufcs in the city, feparate into four communi- 
tit:s, and retwn to U^ofe villages which thfir an-, 
. .r X'2 bettors 
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ccftors had inhabited The terror of an imnHT- 
diace aflaulc made it neceflary to comply i and 
the Spartans made a mighty merit of fuffering 
ibcty of the moil zealous partifans of democracy 
to fly, unmurdered, from their country. 

The little republic of Phlius too, like CYcrjr 
other where a balance is not known and preferved^ 
^was diftraded by parties. The popular party 
prevailed, and baniihed their opponents, tbf 
friends of ariftocracy. The Spartans thpeatened^ 
and the ruling P^ty> permitted the exiles to rc^ 
fiura ; but^ not .meedng widi re^e&ful treatment 
wougb, they complained^ and the Spartans, 
voder Agefilaus,. appointed commiffioners to try 
and. condemn to death the^ obnoxious leaders of 
the people in Phlius. This xxiious office was 
executed with fuicb unexampled fcverity» as terji^ 
fied thoie who furvlved ipto an invariable attach* 
ment to Sparta. 

The confederacy of CHynthus was next at«^ 
tempted* A number of town^, of which Olyn- 
thus ^as the principal^ between two rivers, baxi 
been incorporated or aflociated together^ and 
grown into iome power, and greater hopes. This 
was enough to aroufe the jealoufy of Sparta. They; 
fent four or five fucceifive armies under theijr 
ablell: kings, to take the part of the arvftocraticai 
fadioni and conquer, this league. Such wa;s the; 
fpirit and refoiuxes of this little fpot, that tbey^, 
defended themfelves for four or five campaigns,^ 
and then were forced, to fubmit. 

Thebes had been torn witli ariftocfadc and. 
democratic fadions, in confequence of the' pea^i^' 
of Antalcidas, and Sparta joined the latter^ whic|t> 
ukimately produced long and obilinaAic warsi aod 
the exalted charadters of Pelopidas and Epanai-* 
Apfidas, who> howevcT^ with all their virtues, 

were 



wcrfc not able finally to cftablifh the ibdeprit* 
dency of their country, though both pert&ed in 
fhe attempt j Epaminondas, to the laft, refufing to 
the federal communities of Boeotia their hercdi* 
tary laws and governmentj although he was one 
of the democratical party^ 

Spiarta, in the next place, fent a detachment to 
fiipport the partifans of ariftocracy in Argolis, 
Achaia. and Arcadia, but were obliged to eva- 
(Coate that country by Pelopidas and EpaminoUr 
|das ; but the latter fupported arifto(^atic goverh- 
ment. /^s foon as he retired, the Arcadians com- 
plained sgainft him, that a people, who knew by 
tJieir own experience the nature of ariftocracy, 
jplould have confirmed that fcverc form of go- 
vernment in ^n allied or dependent province. 
The multitude in Thebes condemned the pitN 
rtedings of Epaminondas, and fent confimiffioners 
into Achaia, who alfided the populace, and a 
body of mercenaries, to diffolve the ariftocracys^ 
and baniffa or put to deatl^ the nobles, and infti- 
cute a democracy. The foreign troops were 
fcarcety departed, when the exiles, who w«fc 
very numerous and powerful, returned, andj after 
a defperatc and bloody ftruggle, recovered their- 
ancient influence: the leaders of the populace 
>yere now, in their turn, put to death qr expelled ; 
the ariftocracy re-eftablifhed ; and the ipagiflrate^ 
craved the protection of Sparta, which was readily 
granted. 

It would be endlefs to purfue the confequence% 
of the peace of Antalcidas: uninterrupted con-? 
tefts and wars in every democratical ftate in 
Oreece were the confcqoence of it ; ariftocratical 
0nd dembcratical fa£tions eternally difputing for 
f^perioricy, mutually banii^^ing and butcherini 
^' ' ^ X J • cacl 
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each other; prbfcriptions, aflaflinations (of which 
even Pclopidas was not innocent), treacheries, 
cruelties without nuoiber and without end.— ^But 
no man, no party, ever thought of introducing 
an eiFedlual balance, by creating a king, with an 
equal power, to balance the other two. The 
Romans began to think of this expedient, but it 
was refervcd for England to be the firft to reduce 
it to praftice. 

Would M. Turgot have faid, that if Thebes, 
Athens, Argos, and the Achaean, Arcadian, and 
Olynthian leagues, had been each of them go- 
verned by a legiflature compofed of a king, fe- 
xiate, and aflembly, w,ith equal authority, and each 
a decifive negative, that the caufe of liberty in 
all Greece would have been thus crumbled to 
duft by fuch a paltry trick of Antalcidas ? 
Would the childifli humour of feparating into 
as many ftates as towns have ever been indulged 
or permitted ? Moft certainly they would not* 
And if the power of negociation and treaities, and 
the whole executive, had been in one man, could 
the perfidious ambafladors of Sparta and- the 
other ftates have intrigued and embroiled every 
thing as they did ? 
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ACHAIA^ 



DEAR SIR, 

THE Achseans, whofe republic became (b 
famous in later limes, inhabited a long but 
narrow drip of land along the Corinthian gulph, 
which was deftitute of harbours, and, as itsflbores 
were rocky, of navigation and commerce; but 
the impartial and generous fpirit of their laws, 
if we are to credit Polybius and their other' 
panegyrifts, were fome compenfation for the natu- 
ral difadvantages of their fituation and territory. 
They admitted ftrangers into their community oa 
equal terms with the ancient citizens; and, as 
they were the firfl;, and, for a long time^ the only 
republic of Greece which had liich liberality, it 
is not ftrange that they Ihould have enjoyed the 
praifes of all foreigners. In all other dates of 
Greece, in which the people had anyibare in . 
government, there were conftant complaints that 
one powerful capital domineered over the inferior 
towns and villages, like Thebes in Bceotia^ 
Athens in Attica. In Laconia, Lycurgus avoid- 
ed this inconvenience by two popular aflemblies, 
one for Sparta, and one for the country ; but in 
Achaia there was no commercial town, and all 
were nearly equal, having common laws and in- 
ftitutions, and common weights and meafures. 
Helice, which is diftinguiftied by Homer as the 
ipoft (onfiderable town of Achaia, was the place 
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each other; prbfcriptions, aflaflTinations (of whidi 
even Pclopidas was not innocent), treacheries, 
cruelties without nuoiber and without end.— ^But 
no man, no party, ever thought of introducing 
an eiFedlual balance, by creating a king, with an 
equal power, to balance the other two. The 
Romans began to think of this expedient, but it 
was refervcd for England to be the firft to reduce 
it to praftice. 

Would M, Turgot have faid, that if Thebes, 
Athens, Argos, and the Achsean, Arcadian, and 
Olynthian leagues, had been each of them go- 
verned by a legiflature compofed of a king, fe* 
xiate, and aflembly, w:ith equal authority, and each 
a decifive negative, that the caufe of liberty in 
all Greece would have been thus crumbled to 
duft by fuch a paltry trick of Antalcidas ? 
Would the childifh humour of feparating into 
as many ftates as towns have ever been indulged 
or permitted ? Moft certainly they would not. 
And if the power of negociation and treaties, and 
the whole executive, had been in one man, could 
the perfidious ambafladors of Sparta and' the 
other dates have intrigued and eoibroiled every 
thing as they did ? 
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ntighbourhood of Sparta had obliged ihem to 
fortify their towns^ and maintain garrifons; but 
jealoufies arofe between Tegea and Mantinaca^ 
and emulations to be the capital. The year 
after the treaty of Antalcidas ambafTadors were 
font by die Spartan fenate to the afTembiy at 
Mantmasa^ to command them to demolifh the 
walls of their proud. city, and return to their 
peaceful villages. The reafons afligned were, that 
thei.Mantinacans: had dlfcov.ered their hatred to 
Sjiarta^ envied' her^ profperity, rejoiced in her 
misfortunesi and, in. die late war, .bad.£iirni(hed 
fome corn to the A'rgiVea. The. Mantinasans re* 
ceived the propofai with indignadon; the 'anQhaf«f 
£ulon5 f cured in difgufts.the Spartans proclaimed 
war, denoanded tbeaid of their allies, andmarcht^ 
cd a jpow^ul army under th^ir king Agefipolis^ 
and invaded the territory. After the moft de«» 
ftrudive ravages of the country, and a long fiege 
of Mantinaca, they were not able to fubdue the 
ipirit.of this people, until they turned. tKc courfe 
of the river Ophis, and laid the walls, of the city 
under water j thefe being of raw bricks diC^ 
felved and felK The inhabitants, intimidated, 
offered to demolifli the walls, and follow Sparta 
in peace and war, upon condition they might be 
allowed to continue and live in the city. — ^Agefi-. 
polls replied, that while they lived together in 
one city, their numbers expofed them to the dc-» 
UiHons of feditious demagogues, whofe addrefa 
and eloquence feduced the multitude from their 
true intereft, and deilroyed the influence of their 
fyperiors in rank, wealth, and wifdom, on whofe 
attachment alone the Lacedsmon'ans could de« 
peqd i and therefore, that they muft deftroy their 
bouljcs .in the city, fcparate into four communi* 
Ut&y and return to thufp villages which th^ir an*. 
, :/ X .2 ceftors 
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of affcmbly of the congrefs, until it was fwaU 
lowed up in an earthauake ; then iEg£ became 
the feat of congrefs, wno annually appointed pre- 
fidents in rotation, ajsd generals, w)k> were rc- 
fponfiblc to the congrefs, as the members of con- 
grcfe were to the cities they reprefented^ This 
is faid to be an excellent fyftem of government^ 
becaufe it checked the ambition of Achaia, while 
is maintained its independence : and Polybius is 
full of the praifes of this pc;pple for their ** virtue 
and probity in all their negociations, whicff 
had acquired them the good opinion of the 
whole world, and procured them to be chofen. 
^^ to be arbitrators between the Laccdasmonianst 
*' and Thebans ; for their wife councils, .and 
^' good difpofitions ; for their equality and 
^^ liberty, which is in the utmoft perfcAion among 
^' them i for their laws and inftitutions i for their 
^^ moderation, and freedom from ambition,'* &q» 
Yet, whoever reads his own hiftory, will fee 
evident proofs^^ that much of this is the. fond par-.- 
tiality of a patriot for his country ; and that they 
had neither the moderation he afcribes to them,! 
nor the excellent government. Better, indeed, 
than the other republics of Greece it might be j. 
and its congrefs, as a diplomatic alTembly, might 
have governed its foreign affairs very well, if the: 
cities reprefcnted in it had been well coi^ituted 
of a mixture of three independent powers :— but 
it is plain they were not, but were in a continual 
ftruggle between their firft magiftrate$j nobles^ 
and people, for fuperiority, which occafio^ed their 
fhort duratipn, and final ruin. As this example 
deferves to be fully examined by every AmerioD^ 
let us explain it a little more particularly. 

Atreus, king of Argos and Mycene, was the 
foQ of Pelops, and father of Agameisnon^ vthQ 

was 
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was die father of Qreftes, who was the iather of 
Tifatnenus: Pelops, 'after whom Peloponncfus was 
named^ was the fon of Tantalas, a king 'O? 
Phrygia ; and Tantalus was the fon of Jupiter,; 
by the nymph Plota. ' 

Tifamenvis, flying from Sparta, upon the returnt 
of the Heraclidas governed in Achaia, and was 
the firfl: king of that people, The dominion by 
him there founded was continued, in a rightful 
fucceflion, down to Gyges. Notwithftanding his 
defccnt from Jupiter, his government was pro- 
bably like that ot Alcinous in Phaeacia : — Twelve 
larchons prefided over the twelve cities, who, eactf 
in his diftridt, was the firfl: magiftrate ; and all 
^ble to make out, feme way or other, their con-' 
ne^tion with fome of the ancient families, who 
were all alike honourably defcended, at leaft, from 
an inferior god or goddefs. Tifamenus made the 
thirteenth, and was firft among equals at leafl:. 
The Ions of Gyges not governing by law, b*ic 
defpotically, the monarchy was abolilhed, and re- 
duced to a popular ftate j probably it was only 
an ariftocracy of the twelve archon^s, Thefe hints 
at the genealogy of thefe kings are to fhew how 
intimately theology was intermixed with pplifics 
in every Grecian ftate and city i and, at the fahic 
time, to fhew that the whole force of fuperftition, 
although powerful enough to procure crowns to 
thefe pcribns, yet, for want of the balance wc 
f^ontend for, was ndt fufficient to reftrain the paC- 
fions of th'e nobles, and prevent revolutions al- 
moft as rapid as the motion of a wheel : nothingv 
has ever been found to fupply the place of the 
balance of three powers. The abolition of this 
limited monarchy was not cfFefted by the people, 
fw the purpofe of introducing democracy, or a 
inixed government, but by the nobles, for the 
' fakc' 
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iake of eftablifhing an ariftocracy. The new go* 
Vernment, confeqiiently^ was a confederation of 
twelve archohs, each ruling as firft nnagiftrate in 
a feparate city, with his council and pt^opie^ as 
an independent ftate. The twelve archons met in 
;i general affembly, fbmetimes in perfon, and 
^nfietimes by proxy, to conf^jk of general affairs, 
^nd guard againft general dangers. This whole 
ftate could not be larger than another Bifcay, and 
wch city mull have been lefs than a merindadcj^ 
apd its general affembly like the junta general ; 
Yet fuch is the paffion for independence, that this 
little Commonwealth, or confederacy of common- 
wealths, could not hold together. The general 
aflembly was neglefted j the cities became inde- 
pendent; fome were conquered by foreigners,, 
and fome loft their liberties by domeftic tyrants, 
that is, by their firft magiftrates affuming arbi- 
trary power. Polybius difcovers as much affec- 
tion for this litde republic as Rouffeau did for 
Qeneva, and is very loth to confefs their faults : 
—He colours over the revolutions they un- 
derwent for a courfe of ages, by faying, that 
•^ though the affairs were governed according 
** to the diverfity of times and occurrences, all 
*' poflible endeavours were ufed to preferve the 
**^ form of a popular, ftate. The commonwealth 
•' was compofed of twelve cities, which are ia 
•* being at this day, Olenus and Helice only cx^ 
« cepted, which were fwallowed up by the fea in 
<« an earthquake that happened not long before 
•^ the battle of Leudra ; which cities are patra, 
^' Dyma, Phara, Trytaea, Leontium, ^gira^ Pd- 
^* lene, . -^gium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, and 
«* Helice. After the death of Alexander, anidfincc 
♦' the Olympiad we have mentioned, thefe (pities 
^ fell intp dangerous di^enfior^ji chie#y by tj^g 

<^ artifice^ 



•^ artifices of the Macedonian princes^ ^vhen every 
*^ city apart meditated on nothing but their own 
^' private profit and ends, to the prejudice and 
'* deftruftion of their neighbours ; and this gave 
^' occafion to Demetrius and Caffandcr, and after- 
'* wards to Antigonus Gonatus, to put garrifons 
*' in fome of their cities ; and that others were 
V invaded and governed by tyrants, who, in thofc 
^* days^ were very numerous in Greece. But 
^' about the 1 24th Olympiad, when Pyrrhus in* 
^^ vaded Italy, thefe people began to fee the 
** error of their diffenfions, and laboured to rc-^ 
^^ turn to their former union. Thofc who gavr 
^^ the firft example' were Dym.a, Patra, and Pha- 
^* ra : five years afterwards, j^gium, having caft 
*' out the garrifon that was placed over them, 
^* were received into the confederacy. Bura fol- 
^* lowed their example, having firft killed the ty- 
*' rant ; and foon after Ceraunia did the like 5 
^* for Ifeas, their tyrant, confidering how that 
** thofe of -^gium had expelled their garrifon> 
*^ and he who governed in Bura was already flain 
*' by the praftices of Marcus and the Achaians, 
*^ and that it would be his lot to have them a!! 
*^ quickly for enemies^ he therefore refigned the 
** dominion, after having firft ftipulated with the 
^* Achaians for his indemnity for what was paffed, 
^' and fo incorporated the city into the union of 
'* the Achaians. 

*^ The cities, then, we have mentioned con- 

* f* tmued for the fpacc of five-and-twenty years to 

*' preferve this^form of government unchanged, 

^* chufing in their general affembly two prastors 

" (or prefidents) and z fecretary. Afterwards 

^^* they concluded to h$ve but one praetor only, 

^* who Ihould be charged with the management 

^ i^ of theif affairs J and the firft vho cnjoye^t that 

" dignity 
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^ dignity was Marcus the Cariaiij who, after ibur 
^ years of his adminiftration, gave place to Ara* 
H tus the Sicyonian, who, at the age of twenty 
♦* years, after he had, by his virtut and refclu* 
^ tion, rcfcqcd his country from tyranny, joined 
^ it CD the conntnonwealth of the Achaians, fo 
^ great a veneration had he frorti his youth fof 
^ the manners and inftitutions of that people^ 
^ Eight years after> he was a fecond time chofen 
^ praetor, and won Acro-corinth, which Antjjgo* 
^ nus had fortified with a garrilbn, whereby Aritu$ 
** freed all Greece from no fmall apprehen(k>n«. 
^ When he had reftored liberty to Corinth, ht' 
^ urtited it to the Achaians, together with thd 
^ city of Megara, which he got by intelligence 
^ during his prastorfhip. In a wordy Aratus, 
^* who in a Oiort fpace brought many and great 
f* things xb pafs, made it manifeft by his councils 
^ and aftions, that his greeted aim was the ex- 
^^ pullTon of the Macedonians out of Pelopon* 
^ nefos, to fupprefs tyranny, and afltrt the libera 
^* ty of his country ; fo that, during the wbote 
^* rcien of Antigonus Gonatus, Aratus cohft^ntly 
^^ oppofed all his defigns and enterprizes, as hft 
•* did the ambition of the JEtolians to raife them- 
" felves on the ruins of their neighbour ftates % 
^* and, a^ in all the tranfadlions of his adminif* 
^ tration he gave Angular evidences of a fteady 
•^ mind and firm refplution, all his attenripts fuc- 
*' cecded accordingly, notwithftanding many fl:ate^ 
•* confederated to hinder the union, and to deltroy 
" the comfnonwcalth of the Achaians. After th^ 
^' death of Aptigonus the Achaians entered into ^ 
*' league with the iEtolians^^ ahd generoufly af- 
** filled them in their war ag^inft D^mctriviSi fbi 
•' that the ancient hatred between fhefe two |fc6- 
^ pie ftemcd fcfr the plrtfc^K citinguJflied^ an^ 
^ ^' thQ 
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** the defirc of concord began, by degrce^j to 
^* grow in the minds of the ^tolians. Deoietriiis 
'^ died, when many great and noble occafioqs were 
given to the Achaians of finifhing the pn^ed 
they had conceived j for the tyrants ^ho reign- 
•* ed in Peloponnefus> having loft the fupporc of 
** Demetrius who greatly favoured them, begaa 
^' now to defpair ; and, on the other hand, being 
'^ awed by Aratus, who admonilhed chem to quit 
'^ their goveriiments, on promife of great honouft 
'^ and rewards to fuch as volu(itarily reiigned^ 
'^ and threateniiig others with hoftitity who re« 
^' fiifed ; whereupon they refolved to dcfpoil 
'* themfelves of their dignities, reftore their pco* ' 
'' pie to liberty, and incorporate them with dif 
Achaians* As to Lyfidas, the M^alppolitaot 
he, wifely forefeeing what was likely to come to 
^ pafs, frankly renounced his dominion during 
^' the life of Demetrius, and was received into 
^^ the general confederacy of rights and privileges 
^* with the whole nation. Ariftomachus, tyrant 
*^ of the Argicus, Xeno of the Hcrmonians, lad 
** Cleonynnus of the Phliatians, refigning their 
^^ authwity at the time we mention, were likewifo 
^^ received into the alliance of the Achaians. In 
'* the mean time the ^tolians begaa to coliceiva 
*^ jealoufies at the growing greatnefe and extran 
^^ ordinary fuccefs of the Achaians, and hafely^ 
^^ entered into a league; with Antigonus, who aft* 
*^ that time governed Macedon, and with Cleo- 
" mcnes, king of the Lacedaemonians. Thefd 
'^ three powers, Macedonia^ Lacedasmon, and^ 
^ ^toUa, were to invade Achaia on all fides p 
'^ but the great political abilities of Ararusi de-» 
" feated the enterprize. He confidered that An-^. 
'^ tigonus was a man of experience^ and wUiing' 
^^ enough to inak^e alU^qces -, and chat princ;e&, 

" have 
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^ havtf naturally ndthcr fricnicte nor enemiesj' btrt: 
9f mcafure amities and enmities by the rules off 
•* incereft-: he therefore endeavoured, after a godd 
^* underftanding with that prince^ and determined 
•^ to propofc the joining the forces of the Achai- 
^ ans to his,* He propofed to cede hinri forrii 
^ townsr I and the alliance w^s formed, and the 
^ Cleomenic war commenced. In the profecutiart 
<^ of it, Cleomenes and his Spartans difplayed the 
f^ utmoft ferocity, and ^ cruelty; particularly at 
^ iEgiunt, where he put in pradice fo many out- 
^* rages and cruelties of war, that hckft not lb 
^ much as any appearance 'that it had been ever 
^^ a peopled place.'* There is great reafon to fuf- 
pc6fc that the Achaians were not lefs guiky of 
cruelty ; for Polybius profefles to follow the ac- 
count given by Aratushimfelf, in ahiftory which 
that prstor wrote of Achaia, who may be well 
itifpeAed of partiality ; and Polybius himfelf wad 
the fotv of Lycorus of Megalopolis, who f erfc61:ed 
jind confirnr^ the confederacy of the Achaians, 
Juid difcovers throughout his hiftory a ftrong at* 
tachment to this people. If the hiftory of Clear- 
chus was extant, we might poffibly fee that the 
Achaians, the Spartans, and Macedonians, were 
equally liable to the accufation of inhumanity* 
Mantinsea was fubjedted to unfpeakable calamities 
as well as .^gium ; but Polybius endeavours to 
cover this over with a veil by abufing Clearchus, 
accufing him with departing from the dignity of 
hiftory and writing tragedies, by reprefenting wo- 
men with difhevellcd hair and naked breafts, cm- 
bracing each other with melting lamentations and 
fears, and complaints of men, women, and chil«« 
dren, dragged away promifcuoully. He attcrhpts 
to juiiify the puniflinrient of this city, by chai^** 
kig it with treacheroufly betraying itfi;If into the 

. , hands 



bands of the Spartans^ and maflacring the Aclwaii 
garriibn : .but tbi& was no more than the ufuai 
efied of the continual revolutions in the Greek 
cities, ffQm democracy to ariftocracy^ from chat 
to monarchy^ and back again through the whole 
circle. In every one of thefe cities there were 
three parties i a monarchical party^ who defired 
to be governed by a king or tyrantj as he was 
then called ; an ariftocratical party^ who wiflied 
to ere£t an oligarchy ; and a democratical party^ 
who were zealous for bringing all to a kveL 
Each fadion was for coUeding all authority into 
one center in its own way j but unfortunately 
there was no party who thought of a mixti^re of 
all thefe three orders, and giving each a negative 
by which it might balance the other two : acn^ 
cordingly the regal party applied to Macedonian 
kings for aids ^d garrifons; the • ariftocratical 
citizens applied to Sparta for the like affiftaoce^ 
and the democratical fa£bions applied to Aratus 
and the Achaian league. The confequence was, 
as each party prevailed, they brought in a new 
garriibn, and maflacred the old one, together 
with the leaders of the faftion fubducd. But is 
fueh a fyilem to be recommended to the United 
States of America i If the Americans had no 
QK)re difcretion than the Greeks, no more hu<» 
manity, no more confideration for the benign and 
peaceful religion they profefs, they would ftill 
have to confider, that the Greeks had in many 
places forty flaves, and in all places ten, to one 
tree citizen ; that the flaves did all the labour, 
and the frtt citizens had nothing to do but cufi 
one another's throats. Wars did not coft mone]r 
in .Greece; happily for the world, at prefent 
they are very expenfive. An American fokiier will 
not fcrve one year without more money ^ for pay 

than 
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tiian cnany of thde Greek cities had for thdf 
whole circulating medium.— There is but one pof- 
fible means of realizing M. Turgot^s idea. Let 
us examine it well before we adopt it. Let trcry 
town in the Thirteen States be a frec# fovereign^ 
&nd independent democracy : here you may nearly 
toUed all authority into one center^ and that 
center the nation. Thcfc towns will immediately 
go io war wich each other> and form combina- 
cions> alliances, and political intrisues^ as ably as 
die Grecian Tillages did: bat meie wars and 
fiegociations cannot be carried on but by men at 
leifure* The firft ftep to betaken, then, is to de-» 
termine who (hall be freemen^ and who Oaves. 
Let this be determined by lot. In every iifty 
men, forty are to be flaves, and ftay at home tin- 
armed, under cert^ overfeers provided with good 
iKFhips and fcourges, to labotn* in agriculture and 
mechanic arts ; all commerce and navigation^ 
filheries, &c. are to ceafc of courfe. The other 
ten are to be free citizens, live like gentlemen, 
e^t black broth, and go out to war ; fome in fa- 
Vour of tyrants, fome for the well-born, andfome 
for the multitude 1 for, even in the fuppofition 
here made, every town will have three parties in 
it; fome will be for making the moderator a 
king, others for giving the whole government to 
the feleft men, and a third fort for making and 
executing all laws, and judging all caufes, crimi- 
nal and civil, in town meeting. Americana will 
well confider the confequences of fuch fyftemSrqf' 

S6Kcy, and fuch multiplications and divifions df 
ates, and will univcrfally fee and feel thcueccf* ; 
fity of adopting the fentiments of AratuS) a& re* - 
ported by Plutarch : '^ Thaf fmall citic^ coukl - 
^^ be prefervcd^by nothing clfe but a continual 
^ and combined force, united by the bond* of 

" common 
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** the defirc of concord began, by degrees, to 
*' grow in the minds of the ^tolians. Demetrius 
'^ died, when many great and noble occafioos were 
given to the Achaians of finifhing the prqjed 
they had conceived 5 for the tyrants ^ho reign- 
^^ ed in Peloponnefus, having loft the fupport of 
** Demetrius who gready favoured them, begaa 
*^ now to defpair ; and, on the other hand, being 
'^ awed by Aratus, who admoniflied them to quit 
'^ their goveriiments, on promife of great honours 
'^ and rewards to fuch as voluntarily refigned, 
and threateniiig others with hoftitity who re« 
fiifed i whereupon they refolved to dcfpoil 
themfelves of their dignities, reftore their peo*- ' 
^^ pie to liberty, and incorporate them with the 
'^ Achaians* As to Lyfidas, the Megalppolitan^ 
^ he, wifely forefeeing what was likely to come to 
^^ pais, frankly renounced his dominion during 
^' the life of Demetrius, and was received into 
^^ the general confederacy of rights and privileges 
^^ with the whole nation. Ariftomachus, tyrant 
** of the Argicus, Xeno of the Hcrmonians, lad 
** Cleonymus of the Phliatians, refigning their 
'^ authority at the time we mention, were likewifo 
'^ received into the alliance of the Achaians. In 
'^ the mean time the ^tolians began to coticeiva 
jealoufies at the growing greatnefs and extra-i 
ordinary fuccefs of the Achaians, and hafeiyt 
^^ entered into a league with Antigonus, who as 
*^ that time governed Macedon, and with Cleo- 
" mcnes, king of the Lacedaemonians. Thefd 
"^ three powers, Macedonia^ Lacedasmon, and^ 
^ ^tolia, were to invade Achaia on ail fides ^ 
'^ but the great political abilities of Ararua de-» 
" feated the enterprize. He confidered that An-^. 
'^ tigonus was a man of experience^ and willing- 
^^ enough to inak^e alli^qces ; and (that princ;e&, 
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fea. with the capital of that kingdom ; i^vhere 
Rhadamanthus in his travels had coUefted thofe 
inventions and inftitutions of a civilized people^ 
which he had the addrefs to apply to the con- 
fimnation of his own authority. Minos is ftill 
more diftinguiflied : in his travels in the caft, he 
faw certain families poflcfled of unrivalled ho- 
nours and unlimited authority, as vicegerents of 
the Deity. Although the Greeks would never ad- 
mit, in the fulled latitude of oriental fuperftition 
and defpotifm, this odious profanation, yet Minos, 
taking advantage of his own unbounded reputa- 
tion, and that cnthufiafm for his perfon which his 
(kill and fortune in war, his genius for fcience, 
and talents for government, had excited among 
wandering credulous favages, fpread a report that 
he was admitted to familiar converfations with 
Jupiter, and received from that deity his fyftem 
of laws, with orders ro engrave it on tables of 
bra^s. The great principle of it was, that all 
freemeii fliould be equal, and therefore that none 
ftiould have any property in lands or goods i but 
that citizens fhould be ferved by flaves, whp 
fhould cultivate the lands upon public account. 
The citizens (hould dine at public tables, and 
their families fubfift on the public flock. The 
monarch's authority was extremely limited, ex- 
cept in war. The magiftracies were the recom- 
pence of merit and age ; and fuperiority was al- 
lowed to nothing elfe. The youth were reftrained 
tp a.rigid temperance, modefty, and morality, en- 
forced by law. Their education, which was pub- 
lic, was direfled to make them foldiers. Such 
regulations could not fail to fecure order, and 
what they called freedom to the citizens ; but 
nine-tenths of mankind were doomed to flavery 
to fupport them in total idlenefs^ excepting thofe 
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cxercifes proper for warriors, become more necel^ 
fary to keep the flaves in fubjeftion, than to de- 
fend the ftatc ^igainft the pirates and robbers 
with whom the age abounded, Idomeneus, grand- 
fon of Minos, and commander of the Cretan forces 
in the Trojan war, was among ijie moft powerful 
^f the Grecian chiefs, and one of the few who re- 
turned in fafety from that expedition. Here was 
a government of all authority in one center, and 
that center the moft aged and meritorious perfons 
of the nation, with little authority in the king, and 
none in the reft of the people ; yet it w^s not of 
fufficient ftrength to hold together. The venera- 
ble old men could not endure the authority, or 
rather the pre-eminence, of the king. Monarchy 
muft be abolifhed j and every principal city be- 
came early a feparate independent commonwealth ; 
each, no doubt, under its patriarch, baron, noble, 
or archon, for they all fignify the fame thing : and 
continual wars enfued between the feveral repub- 
lics within the iflandj and Cretan valour ^and 
martial (kill were employed and exhaufted in 
butchering one another, until they turned all 
the virtues they had left againft mankind in gene- 
ral, and exerted them in piracies and robberies, 
to their univerfal infamy throughout all Greece : 
nor was Crete ever of any weight in Grecian 
politics after the Trojan war. 
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MONARpHX renifiined in, this emptxim, 
of . Greece longer than in any other of tti^t- 
principal cities V but"^ tht iiol^le familie* hak. 
could no better endure th^ fupcriqritjf of a mq^ . 
narch, than others in all coyniriea i andwjt^nu-, 
mcrous branches of the royal family (named B^g-. 
chida:> from Bacchts, fifth monarch in. fucoefGqrt, 
from Atctes) at their, hcad^ they accordingly pu:p, 
to death Teijeiles, the r^gijiqg, monarch ; an4> 
uilirping the government, under an aflbciation , 
ajnong themfelves, inftituted an oligarchy. Agi, 
apnual fijft m^^iftrate, with, the tide of Prytania, 
i^t with very limited prerogatives, like a doge of; 
Venice, was chofen from atoong themfclves. SevCf*, 
ral generations pafleii away, under the adminiftra-, 
lion of this ooious oligarchy : but the people atj 
length finding it intolerably oppreffive, expelled, 
the whole junto, and fet up Cuypfclus as a mo- 
narch or tyrant. He had long been the head of 
the popular party, and was defcrvedly a popular 
cRarafter, poffeiTed of the confidence and affeftion 
of his fellow citizens to a great degree, or He 
never could have refufed the guard which was 
offered him for the protection orhis perfon againft 
the attempts of the defeated oligarchy. His mo- 
deration and clemency arc allowed by all'; yet 
' he isVuniyerfatly caUcd^t:^ the Greci^ writeny 
I - Tyrant 
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^rant of Corinth, and his government a Tyran- 
ny. Ariftotle, 1. V. c. 12, informs us that his 
tyranny continued thirty years, beca-ufe he was a 
popular man, "and governed without guards. Pc- 
ri^der, one of the feven wife men, his foo and 
Ifocceflbr, reigried forty-four years, becaufe he was 
ih able general. Pfampfneticus, the fon of Gor- 
^ias, fiicceeded, but his reign was ihort ; yet this 
ipkcc of fcventy-fcven years is thought by Arit- 
tbtfc one of the tongeft examples of a tyranny or 
ah oligarchy. At the end or this period the po«^ 
tiles again prevailed; but not without courting 
|the people. The tyrinny was demolifhed, arid a 
hew commonwealth eftablifiied, in which diere was 
4 rtiixture of oligarchy and democracy, to prevent 
the firft fronri running into excefs of oppreffion^ 
iihd the other into turbulence and licence. , , ^ 
l4ere we find the ufual circle : monarchy firft 
limited by nobles only ; then the nobles, becom'* 
lAg envious and impatient of the monarch's pre- 
ittiinericc, demolifh him, and ftt up oligarchy, 
^his grows ihfolent and oppreffive to the people^ 
who fet ujp a favourite to pull it down. The new 
idol's pofterity grow iniblent ; and the people final* 
\jf think of introducing a mixture of three r^ular 
branches of power, in the one, the few, and the 
txiixifp to cpntroul one another, to be guardians 
in turn to the laws, and fecure equal liberty ta 

-Ariftptfe> in this chapter, cenfurcs |bnfe parts 
JMtliie eighth book of Plato, and fays^ *^ That in 
*-V g^eheralj when governments alter, they change 
-'Viiitp the contrary fpecies to what they before 
■f^^ were, ^nd not into one like the former : and 

'^ iKis reaibning holds tnie of other changes. For 

'^- he ^ySji that from the L^edaemoplan iofm it 
^: 'dl)«n4<^ into an oUgairoiyj and from xkzncm 
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fea with the capital of that kingdom ; where 
Rhadamanthus in his travels had coUefted thofe 
inventions and inftitutions of a civilized people, 
which he had the addrefs to apply to the con- 
firmation of his own authority. Minos is ftill 
more diftinguiflied : in his travels in the eaft, he 
faw certain families poflcfled of unrivalled ho- 
nours and unlimited authority, as vicegerents of 
the Deity. Although the Greeks would never ad- 
mit, in the fulled latitude of oriental fuperftition 
and defpotifm, this odious profanation, yet Minos^ 
taking advantage of his own unbounded reputa- 
tion, and that cnthufiafm for his perfon which his 
(kill and fortune in war, his genius for fcience,- 
and talents for government, had excited among 
wandering credulous favages, fpread a report that 
he was admitted to familiar converlations with 
Jupiter, and received from that deity his lyftem 
of laws, with orders ro engrave it on tables of 
bra^s. The great principle of it was, that all 
freeme:i fliould be equal, and therefore that none 
ftiould have any property in lands or goods i but 
that citizens fhould be ferved by flaves, whp 
fhould cultivate the lands upon public account. 
The citizens (hould dine at public tables, and 
their families fubfift on the public flock. The 
monarch's authority was extremely limited, ex- 
cept in war. The magiftracies were the recom- 
pcnce of merit and age ; and fuperiority was al- 
lowed to nothing elfe. The youth were retrained 
tp a.rigid temperance, modefty, and morality, en- 
forced by law. Their education, which was pub- 
lic, was direfled to make them foldiers. Such 
regulations could not fail to fecure order, and 
what they called freedom to the citizens ; but 
nine-tenths of mankind were doomed to flavery 
to fuppoit them in total idlenefs, excepting thofe 
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^Tyrant of Corinth, and his government a Tyran- 
ny. Ariftotle, I. V. c. 12, informs us that his 
"tyranny continued thirty years, becaufe he was a 
popular man, and governed without guards. Pe- 
ri^der, one of the feven wife men, his foo and 
Ifiicccflbr, reigned forty-four years, becaufe he was 
te able general. Pfampfneticus, the fon of Gor- 
jgias, fucceeded, but his reign was (hort ; yet this 
ip^e df fevcnty-fcven years is thought by AriC- 
totle one of the longeft examples of a tyranny or 
an oU^uxhy. At the end of diis period the po-^ 
Ides again prevailed; but not without courting 
ithe people. The tyranny was demoiiihed, and a 
new commonwealth eftabli(hed, in which diere was 
it mixture of oligarchy and democracy, to prevent 
the firft ftoni running into excels of oppreifio% 
iiJtA the other into turbulence and licence. 

licre we find the ufual circle : nx>nardiy firft 
liinited by nobles only ; then the oobles, becom* 
i% envious and irppatient of the monarch's pre* 
etntneoce, demolifii him, and fet up oli^chy. 
irhis grows iniblent and oppreflive to the people^ 
who fet up a favourite to puU it down. The new 
idol's i)ofterity grow iniblent \ and the peopfe final- 
ijr dumL of introducing a mixture of mree r^ular 
branches of power, in the one^ the few, and the 
xalUxf^ to controul one another, to be guardians 
m turn to the laws, and fecure equal liberty to 
alL 
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Arffiotl^ in this chapter, cenfiires fbme parts 
w t&e ei^Ui bode of Plato^ and fays, ^^ That in 
'^ gfcneralj when governments alter, they change 
r^.into the contrary (pecies to what they before 
^ were, ^sA ndl into one like the former: and 
^ thb reafoning holds true of other changes. For 
X ^ %^ <hat fixMn the LacedarnxMiian form it 
^ caa^jges idtt> an cdigarcbyj and fiom tfaenc* 
. . Y 3 « in» 
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LETTER XLV« 



^ I 



CORINTH* 



UY DEAR SIR^ 

MONARCHY, remgincd in. this cmporiimij 
of Greece longer than in any other of tiw!^. 
principal cities'; but thfe hol^lc families her^, 
could no better endure th<^ fuperi9rity of a . nnio?^ . 
narch, than others iq all countries j an4w|t|vnu«. 
mcrous brancHcs of the royal family (nan^ed %g«. 
chidas^ from B^cchis, fifth monarch in, txKtx^o^, 
from Aletes) at their, head^ ^^^7 ^S^ordingly pi^ 
to deatK Tel^eis, th^j .rqgijipg rhonarcJT^ an^j 
usurping the government, under an alloci^ttqj^^ 
apion^ themfelves, inftituted an oligarchy. A^^ 
apni)^ firft mf^iftritc> with, the title of Pryta^tv 
bbt. wVth very limited prerogatives^ like a dpge of : 
Venice> was chofen frbni atiiQng themfclvea. Serv^, 
ral generations pafled away.uqcjer th^ admyniftnif . 
tion of this odious oligarchy : but the ^roplej'at. 
length finding it iqtQje^iably oppreffiye> cxp^Iqdt 
the whole junto, and ifet up Cuypfflw as a.mp^ 
narch or tyrant. He had long been the head of 
the popular party, and was defervedly a pedlar 
<:Rara6ter, poffeffed of the confidence and affeflioli 
of his fellow citizens to a great degree, or Kc 
never could have refufcd the guard which was 
offered him for the proteftion ofhis perfon agiainit 
the attempts of the defeated oligarchy. KKs mo- 
deration and clemency are allowed by all; yet 
he xs/uiiiyafally callc4^b¥ the Grecifii wtiters, 
I ^ Tyrant 
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^Tyrant of Corinth, and his government a Tyran- 
ny. Arittotle, ]. V. c. 12, informs U3 that his 
'granny continued thirty years, becaufe he was a 
'popular man, and governed without guards, Pe- 
riaiider, one of the feven wife men, his foQ and 
'fiicceflbr, reigned forty-four years, becaufe he was 
Sh able general. Pfampfneticus, the fon of Gor- 
j^as, fucccedcd, biit his reign was ihort ; yet this 
ipace of fcventy-lcven years is thought by Arit 
totTe one of the longed examples of a tyranny or 
^ oU^^hy, At the end of this period the no-' 
lilcs again prevailed ; but not widiout courting 
the people. The tyranny was demoiifhed, arid a 
liew commonwealth eftablifhed, in which there was 
& mixture of oligarchy and democracy, to prevent 
the firll from running into excefs of opprclBon-a 
iiHd the other into turbulence and licence., , - 
l^ere we fin*^ the ufual circle : monarchy firft 
Jimited by nobles only ; then the nobles, b«om- 
lAg envious and impatient of the monarch's pre* 
ernkeiice, demoliih him, and let up oligarchy. 
This grows irifolent and oppreffive to the people* 
who fet up a favourite to pull it down. The new 
idol's pofterity grow infolent 1 and the people 6nal- 
ijr think of introducing a mixture of three r^lar 
-branches of power, in the one, the few, and the 
; aiiii^^ to controul one another, u be guardians 
niturn to the laws, and fecure equal liberty to 
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, _ Ariftotfe, in this chapter, cenfures (oroe parts 
Cfthe eighth book of Platp, and fays, " That in 
■'} general, when governments alter, they diange 
-" into the contrary fpecies to what they before 
■f, w'er~e> and not into one like the former : and 
J', tim reafbning holds true of other changes. For 
:" he:^ysj that from the I^cedsemonian fofm ic 
.^'<&WS'b iaio ao oligarchy, and from uienc* 
;...,; . Y 3 « inw 
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into a democracy, and from a denuxrracy imo 

a tyranny; and fometimes'a contrary changf 

takes place, as from a democracy into an o\\r 

garchy, rather than into a monarchy. With.rcr 

*' fpeft to a tyranny, he neither lays whether 

^' there will be any change in it j or, if not, ^ 

*' what caufe it will be owiqg; or, if there .i§, 

** into what other ftate it will ^Iter : but the region 

*' of this is,, that a tyranny is an indeternniinatc 

^^ government j and, according to him, every 

^' ftate ought to alter into the firft afid mpft per- 

^^ feft: thus the continuity and circle would be 

f* preferved. But one tyranny often changed 

*^ into another ; as at Syria, from Muros to Clif- 

" thenes ; or into an oligarchy, as was Antileos at 

*^ Chalcas ; or into a democracy, as was Chari- 

*^ laus's at Lacedasmon, and at Carthage. An 

*^ oligarchy is alfo changed into a tyranny : fuch 

" was the rifeof moft of the ancient tyrannies in 

*^ Sicily : at Lebntium, into the tyranny of Pa- 

*' nsetius ; at Gela, into that of Cleander ; at 

Rhegium, into that of Anaxilaus ; and the like 

in many other cities. It is abfurd alfo to fup- 

pofe, that a ftate is changed into an oligarchy 

** becaufc thofe who are in power are avaricious 

*' and greedy of money ; and not becaufe thofe, 

** who are by far richer than their fellow-citizeps, 

" think it unfair that thofe who have nothing 

*' ftiould have an equal ftiare in the rule of the ' 

*^ ftate with themfelves, whopoffefsfo much: for 

** in many oligarchies it is not allowable to be 

employed in money-getting, and there arq 

many laws to prevent it. But in Carthage^ 

*^ which is a democracy, money-getting is creqit- 

*' able ; and yet their form of government re- 

'' mains unaltered." 

Whether thefe obfervations of Ariftotle uppa 

Plato 
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Plato be all juft or not, they only fcrve to, 
ftrengthcn our argument, by (hewing the muta- 
bility of fimplc; governments in a fuller light. 
Not denying any of the changes ftated by Platp^ 
he only enumerates a multitude of other changes 
to which fuch governments are liable i and there-. 
fore (hews the greater neceffity of mixtures or, 
different orders, and dccifive balances, to preferve 
mankind from thofe hoitible calamities which re- 
volutions always bring with them. 



LETTER XLVI. 



ARGOS.' 



» ■ ' » 



MY DEAR SIR, 

IN order to form an adequate idea of the mife-^ 
ries which were brought upon the Greelts: by. 
Continual and innumerable revolutions of govbiK 
ment, it (hould be confidered, that the wnolePe-^ 
loponnefus was fcarcely two hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and.fortv in breadth^' 
not much more extenfive than .the imalleft of the: 
Thirteen States of' America,/ Such an inherent) 
force of repulfion, fuch a difpofition to fly to 
pieces, as pofTelTed 'the minds of the Greeks^ 
would divide America into, thoufands of petty 
4efpicable (lates, and lay a certain foundation for 
irreconcileable wars. 

Although Thucydides and Aridotle, as well as 
Homerj inform us, that kingdoms were here- 

y 4 ditary^ 
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ditary, and of limited aisthority^ yet the ii(y^«^ 
tions appear to be very confufed $ they wece ^ie 
limitations of nobles rather thaa of people f ami 
the firft llrujgglcs for power were between kings 
and archons* The kings had no ftanding ar^ 
inies; and all the forces under their authority^ 
even when they took the field, could be coih- 
manded only by the nobles, who had their p^u- 
Jiar diftrifts of land and people to govern t thde 
were illuftrious and independent citizens; like 
the barons who demanded the great charter, com- 
rnunicated to each other their grievances, and 
took nneafures to xesoavc Aem : but, being ge<» 
nerally as averfe to popular as to regal power> 
their conftant aim was an ariftocracy ; they ac^ 
cordingly extinguiihed monarchy, but did not 
iecure the rights of the people. The immediate 
cffeft of this revolution only multiplied evils» 
Opprefled by kings, Greece was much more op- 
prefled by archons -, and, anciendy too much di- 
vided, was ftiU more fubdivided under the nevr 
forms of government. Many inferior cities dif^ 
dained the jurildi&ioo, and even the fuperior in^ 
flurnce, of their reipcdive capitals ; afic&ed indesSr 
pendenji^fovereignty f and each town maintaiiird 
war mm its neighbours. Each independent &bM 
had a right to fend two members to the Amphio^:^ 
tyooic council The abolition of royaky rend^^^- 
leg. the independent ilates noore numerous^ t»m 
creafed the number of Amphi&yons to one bim-i^ 
dred membei:s, and morej, and an o^ was ^iSi 
quired, that th6 member ftould never fubvere ; 
a(^ ^mphiftyonic city ; y^t every ex€e& of aai-^^ 
moTity prevailed among the Grecian . rrpubtipv 
notwithftanding the interpofitioa of the AaW: 
fiiidlyons* 

AFg» 



Afg^s was iRnindcd by DAniUS, the Egyptiahi 
sAout the time that Athehs wafs fcttfed by Cte- 
cw^s. At the Troj^ war it wais thefirft cf tht 
ftii»B, and ever contiftued the rival 'of Sparta. 
Thoi^h the royal dignity feemed m6re fifmlr 
fettled Under Agamemnon than tinder any othb: 
cfaie^ ycc Argos was one of the firft of the ftates- 
npotk the coritihent to dDcififli monarchy, and that 
as early as to the death bfCelfus, Son of Teme- 
nos, the defcendant of Hfercirfes. Nb account df 
its new conftkwrion is prefcrved : but, ' from ana^ 
logy, we may be convinced, tTiat a refflefi "body 
of nobles overturned the monarchy ; and, as it 
vns fubjed to frequerit and violent difbrdcrs, tfiat 
the «*(Aons could rm agree up6n thefettn of 
their oligarchy ; and fct up far indepfcndency iti[ 
their different diftritfts, fl:ates, or cities, a little^ 
fodner thah in other repiiblits. The higher aitd 
lower ranks were continually at ^riaiice; the dfc- 
mocratical faftion was comn^only Idpcfk^^ ibhte--^ 
times tyrants were fet up over afl ; attd once, dtJ^' 
cordihg td Herodotus,* the flavts got pcJfli^ori 
of the city, took upon thetn the adminiltration bf^ 
affiirs, and exercifed the magiftracies. ^ 

The government muft have been rH xrbnfti-^ 
ttK-ed, as no Rhadamanthus or Minois, ho'Ly-^ 
curgud or Solon, no Zaleucus or Charohdas, norj^ 
any other legiQator of fuperior wifdom artd pro-^ 
bky, ever afeqiiired the power ; artd no fbrtutiate ^ 
coincidence of tircumftances ever occorred tO' 
unite Hbefty andadttiiniftration, hw and gdVem-^ 
mcntj «poit a ftabte feafis. One famous tyrant, ; 
EheWoh, lineal fticdeflbr of Hercules, a prince' 
of great abilitiesi, but no modet^tion, raifed him- 
fetfi xather than his dotahtry, to a iiiperiority 

■ ^- * Lib.vi. 
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which ccafed with him. For w^nt of diftJndt 
orders and fteady balances, by which the wilfa 
and the forces of the people might have . beea 
fubjefted to the laws, Argos loft that pre-emi- 
nence among the Grecian ftates which it had ob- 
tained under a monarchy. Every little town m 
Argolis was feized with the caprice of indepen- 
dence, and oppofed the general government, at 
the fame time that the metropolis betrayed an. 
ambition to domineer over the inferipr. towns. 
Civil wars enfued: Mycenae, Trcezene, Epi* 
daunas; and' other villages of lefs confequence,;, 
were often conquered and garrifoned,. but never^ 
fubdued. Neceffity taught them t;o unite. They 
reproached Argos with tyranny, and Argos the. 
others with rebellion.., Union enabled them to 
fet at defiance their capital, by means of in- . 
tri^ues and alliances with Lacedaamon,, the never- 
fiiUng refource of one party or the other in every 
democratical ftate. The pretence was, the Per- 
fiaa war, which Argos declined. This was called 
a bafe dereliftion, and excited, by the help of 
Sga^tan emiflaries, hatred and contempt in Si- 
cyon, Naupila, Heliaea, and other towns, be-- 
fides thofe mentioned before. Argos alone, of 
all thq cities in Peloponnefus, openly efp6ufc4 ■ 
the caufe of Athens. This circumftance alone, . 
if it .was not accidental, is enough to fhpw, that 
this tity had more fenfe and profound, wifdom 
t^an ; all the reft ; for Sparta was certainly then 
leading all Greece to deftruftion. In other r&*. 
Ipefts, the Argives difcovered the fame teipper 
and the lame underftanding with all the others; 
for they led their whole forces againift Mycenae, . 
took it by ftorm, decimated the inhabitants, and 
demolifhcd the town. Is it not fublime wifdom 
to rufh headlong intp aU the diftradions and di- 

vifions. 
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vifionsj all the afiafTinations and mafiacreSj all 
the feditions, rebellions, and eternal revolutions^ 
which are the certain confequence 6f the want of 
orders arid balances, merely for the fake of the 
popular caprice of having every fifty families 
governed by all authority in one center ? Evea 
this would not fatisfy ; the fifty families would 
foon diflblve their union, and nothing would ever 
content them Ihort of the complete individual in* 
dependence of the Mohawks i for it may be de- 
pended on, that individual independence is wha( 
every unthinking human heart aims at nearly or 
remotely. 



LETTER XLVIL 



IPHITUS. 

DEAR SIR, 

ELEIA had been the fcenc of athletic games, 
celebrated with great pomp by aflemblies of 
chiefs from various parts of Greece. Iphitus, a 
;randfoh of Oxylus, fucceeded to the throne of 
ilis. Adtive and enterprifing, but not by in- 
clination a foldier, he was anxious for a remedy for 
the diforderly fituation of his country. Among 
all the violence, feuds, and wars, fuperftition 
maintained its empire, and the oracle of Delphi 
was held in veneration. 

Iphitus fcnt an embafly to fupplicate informa- 
tion fr6m thedcity, « How the anger of the gods,, 

** which 
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^ which* thrtatetitd tbt^l dcftniftton tbiPeWJlblf** 
<* nefos, through the cndlefe hciftflititt iinottt 
^ its people, might be ^i^crted ?" ftc itccivM 
iin ^wer ivhich he had probably dlftated, « Thai 
<^ At Olympian fcfthral miift be ipeftoreiji : fdt 
^ that the n^eft Of 'thfet fdcmnity hkd bfOiigHt 
«* *)h the<?rfceks the iildighkfioh xrf JtM mh, 
»^ Hertules^ to the iirft of whbm it ^te ditdii 
« cated, and by the Mdf whbm it hid beien Srfr 
«* ftittitcd.^* I^^hitus prob^eded to mbdd his 4rii 
ft;itifticin ; and ordJdited riiat a feftivW ^bold Bfe 
held at the tertnfplfe of Jupitfer at Oijrtopii, rfc^ 
Pifa in Eleia, for ail the Greeks to pacrt^e ih^ 
and that it ftiould be repeated every fourth year i 
that there fliould be facrificcs to Jupiter and Her- 
cules, and games ia honour of them ; that an ar»» 
iniftice (hould take place throughout Greece for 
ibme time before the commencement of the fefti- 
val, and continue fome time after its conclufion« 
,A tradition Was reported^ thaft the iteriiclides had 
appointed Oxylus to the throne of Eiis, and the 
guardianfhip of the temple of Olympian Ju{>icer, 
and Qonfecrated all Eleia to the god. A reputa^ 
tion of fandity became attached to the whole peo- 
ple of Eleia, as the hereditary pridlhood df Ju* 
fi^ttYi and ftcludtd thenl from all neccffity # 
ffigaging ih polities ot War.— d^t ik Vi& hdt 
*)ffible, by -any inftitutiohs of rdigibh^ tb iJSBi 
hof thit dAaicity gfven by nattily tb thfe khihd 
of bniH, Which iexeltts cbhtinoaHy to fti^ioh, dftttl 
j^Ipafely agAiflft itttih^ ihttt^ftsi ^hA Wa^ 
A th^ general teift^ of the Grd:k^ rind 
4m ^ter be fubdued or tttlrained in any iiatidii 
but fty oMers and Brfahcto. R«ftlcfilpi«tsowofe^ 
not to be fatisfied. The Elfeiihs often eftgagfed 
as fcultiUarii&S lA thfe Wirs of otfret ftates, oh Jif c- 
ten€« bf ai]^li)g the caUft 6f reHgroh i biit ^tlcii 
": - -^ ~ . in 




in that daufe itfelf they could not agree anntong 
jthemfclves. While monarchy fublfied in the 
pofterity of Iphitus, as it did for fome genera- 
tions, Eleia ; cpQtiniied under one government; 
but at length the fpirit of democracy prevailed 
there, as dfewhere in Greece, and with the fame 
cffe£bs : every town cl^i^ei;^ ijjidependency ; Pifa 
and Elis became feparate commonwealths. Olym- 
pia was fituated within the territory of Pif;\, on 
th^nQr(hern,,b^kr of the river Alj^etiiisi whichr 
a|pne fep^fated it from that; city. £li;s ytum thirt)| 
roiies , difta(}t; ^ but; ; thi? . Eleiaps retained th|^ gu^?^ . 
dj^fljiip qf the> temple, aqcj fupcrii)t^ndcncy> c£\ 
the fe^jv^l. ICh^^ Pii^^^ps now difputed tHeir^ 
rightj w^jTS arofe between; xi^c two cities^ eachij 
•fjdeavppredto, ^in allies. At one .tini;ie,j PhW'* • 
don^ tyrant; of Argos^ clairning to be by.birtil, 
thg p/dpcr r^prefcntative,, of H?rcuJ^§, . took t0i 
hinnfQ)f ,ttic gpatdjaqihip oJG the tenjple, andppe^. 
fi4ed:at;diQ ^m^a; at ar)pther time the. Pifasanih 
P£evail^^ji ajK} pn? Cded at/pme Olympiads^. M i 
length the i^^fi^s. deftroyed Pila fo entir^y, tha)ty 
not, a^ruin, was Jeft j and ever after,( excep;ii)g iiir 
tl^Q. 104th. Olympiadi ^en th^ A^cadiaiiS: 
viqjfrmly interfercdi. they hpld the prcfidency uiw , 

diftiirbfid^ 

If a den^ocracy .could ever, in. any cafe^hoW; 
tMctbg;, itwoiilcj be naturjil to expeft it; in thiir 
inuitution.ofjpiutus, wMcby founded whpUy on, 
reli^Qqji..h^jd .prp<;ured fq much profperity and 
y^er^tioa (Q his people: but it is aS; rational tq^. 
e^pq£^ jtbata gla^ bubble, with a drop of. wai^j 
incfojTedin.it^ will refUi, ti^e heat of the fire^ thfi-. 
vai?.9W wi(!l^W;WiU.bjiaft,itfii«o dujl^.and ^wn3«. 
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LETTER XLVIIL 



THEBES. 

DEAR SIR,. 

FABLE, and hiftory too^ relate that this city 
was governed anciently by kings; fixteen of 
\yhom, from Cadmus the Phoenician, who founded 
it, to Xanthus, are enumerated. After the death 
of the laft, the Thebans changed their govern- 
ment to a democratical republic. Their orders 
and balances are not known ; but their faftions 
and divifions, as well as their dulncfs, is remetn- 
bered. From the analogy of all the other Gre- 
cian ftates, it is probable that archons prefided 
over the feveral cities of Boeotia, as their fepa- 
ratCvdiftrifts, and had a king at their head, like 
Ulyffes in Ithaca, and Alcinous in Phaeacia ; that 
the king, whofe domain was Thebes, had fortie* 
times an inclination to favour his capital more 
than the fubordinate towns ; and chat the archons 
grew impatient of his monarchy, and afpired at 
independency : the jealoufy and rivalry of cities 
favoured the factious views of the archons, and 
were probably fomenteJ'for that purpofe. 

Is it an inftance of their want of penetration, 
pr w^s it from neceflity, that they chofe the two 
heads of oppofite faftions for their higheft annual 
magiftrates? Ifmenias was one ; an honeft man, 
a friend to liberty, and confequently an advo- 
cate for an equilibrium of powers in the confti- 
tution. Leontidas, the other, was ambitious of 
the whole power to himfelf, and of governing 

' by 



by a council of his friends ; but, finding his rival 
more popular than himfelf, he fold the citadel to 
a Spartan general, upon condition that he and 
his party (hould rule. When this was efFefted, 
he feized his colleague, and had him tried, con- 
demned, and executed, for caballing againft the go^ 
vernment. The friends of Ifmenias fled in a 
panic, and were baniftied by a public edift j for it 
ieems that a revolution without baniftiments and 
confifcations, at leaft, is a degree of moderation 
and felf-government of which nations are wholly 
incapable. The exiled citizens^ who in this cafe 
were the honeft men and friends of liberty, among 
whom was Pelopidas, returned from Athens in 
difguife, deftroyed the tyrant and his crew, and, 
with the Help 6f Epaminondas and his friends, 
regained the citadel. Thefe two fages and heroes 
had now enough to do : firft, to infpirc a litde 
underftanding and unanimity into their fellow- 
citizens; then to difcipline them for war, and 
conquer their enemies ; and, at laft, to frame a 
good conftitution of government. They aecom- 
piilhcd all but the laft, to their immortal glory : 
but Pelopidas was killed in battle before the 
, war was finifhed; and Epaminondas grew unpo- 
pular, and was rejefted by faftion even from chtf 
command of the army : a fuflicient proof that 
the ariftocratical and democratical faftions were 
nearly cquaL He was re-inftated, indeed, after 
the blunders and defeats of his lucceflbr had 
brought the citizens to re-pentance, but was flain 
in batde at the moment of viftory : fo that the 
Theban republic never had the benefit of his 
advice in the formation of a new code of lawsi^ 
as Ihe had never xnade any figure, excepting a 
momentary fame under thefe two great men, and 
was at length totally deftroyed by Alexander. 

3 " The 
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The ruin of B^asotiawafi occafioned by the} 
fineflc of Antaloidas, in 4 his Ferfiafi treuja The 
ThebaASf as. well as Argive$> had wfthtwrld tfatir 
afliftance in the Perfiaa: waK^ > Amakidas kne# 
that the fubordinate: cities of Thefpise, Plateau 
Aulis, Anthemon> Lapynnna) Afchra^Coroneaj^ 
Labadea, Deh'um, Alalkomene, Leu£tra^* Chas^ 
ronea, all wiihed for independence ; they: accords- 
iflgJy rejected the jurifdiftioii'and fovercigntqr otf 
Thebes, The Thebans folicitcd Sparta to talto 
a part in their domedic quarrekjand, agjainft 
her ownv favourate treaty^ madeby her artftit ani*» 
baffador, (he accepted the propofal. Tiitt vir* 
tuous and amiable Spartan ienate perceived, thhir 
it) was equally their intereft that Ai^s Vhx^iA 
lofe her ji^ri^dion over her revolced t<DWtn% 
and that Thebes^ the riv^ nei^boup of Acfensy 
fliould recover her authority in Boeotia.; bvM?; nofr(> 
v4thftanding^ partial fuccefles, ihe could not're& 
g^in her authority over all the cities, until EpaH' 
minondas arofe^ after eighty years of civil wars^ 
H^ there been a governor in Btaeocta) and a fe^ 
nate> and a houfe of reprefentanves> compofcfd 
of an equitable proportion of deputies from 
Thebes and all' the Idler cides^^-andeschof theft 
branches poflcflcdof an independent* negative in 
the legiflatyre^ while the whole executive ^asiit 
the gQvcrnor— would thefe civil wars have hap^ 
penedf theie endlefs contentions between the 
nobles and people, the capital i and fubordinaiee 
cities ? thefe intrigi^es> of one party with Aidieosy 
aad another with Sparta? The very difinciina^ 
tion,. both in Thebes and Argos^ to engage in 
the Perfian war, arofe- wholly from their domeftic' 
diflenfions $ and thefe from; the want of Judidouii 
orders aod^ balances. 

Afar 
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After the abolition of monarcTly in lBoeoti% 
there was an effort to colle6t all authority into 
*one center J but the nation found, that, although 
laws might be thus made, they could not be lb 
executed. There muft, therefore, be an execu- 
itive magiftrate ; but,not being able to agree, \ti 
♦order to pleafe both fides, the leader of each fac- 
tion muft be chofen. They could not agree, as 
might have been forefeen, and fplit the natioa 
^t once into two hoftile armies ; one of which 
bought the alliance of Sparta, and the other that 
of Athens. Thus it ever was, and ever will 
he, in fimilar cafes. It is mucl^ to be regretted* 
that Epaminondas did not live to difplay his 
talents as a legiflator ; the world ipight poffibly 
have. been bleflcd with fomething like an Englilh 
*conftitiitton, two or three itemfand yeats ibdnfcr 
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LETTER XLIX. 

ANCIENT ARISTOCRATICAL 

REPUBLICS. 



CROTONA. 



PYTHAGORAS. 



MY DEAR Slk^ 

PYTHAGORAS, as well as Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, were perfuaded that the hap- 
pinels of nations depended chiefly on the form of 
their ^overnnnent : they were fully fenfible of the 
Teal mifery, as well as dangerous tendency, both 
of democratical licentioufnefs and monarchical 
tyranny ; they preferred a well-ttmpipred arifto- 
cracy to all other governments. Pythagoras and 
Socrates, having no idea of ^three independent 
branches in the legiflature, both thought, that 
the laws could neither prevent the arbitrary op- 
preflions of magiftrates, nor turbulent infolence 
of the people, until mankind were habituated by 
education and difcipline to regard the great du- 
ties of life, and to confider a reverence of them- 
felves, and the efteem of their fellow-citizens, as 
the principal fource of their enjoyment. In fmall 
communities, efpecially where the Haves were 
many and the citizens few, this might be plau- 
iible J but the education of a great nation can fte* 
ver acconipliih fo great an end. Millions muft be 

brought 
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brought up, whom no principles, no fentiaicnts 
derived from education, can reftrain from tram- 
pling on the laws : orders of men, watching and 
balancing each other, are the only fecurity j power 
muft be oppofed to power, and intercft to intereft. 
Pythagoras found this by experience at Crotona, 
where the inferior ranks, elated with the dcftruc- 
tion of Sybaris, and inftigated by an artful ambiti- 
ous leader, Cylon, clamoured for an equal par- 
tition of the conquered territory : this was denied 
them, as inconfiftent with an ariftocratical go- 
vernment ; a confpiracy enfued againft the ma- 
giftrates, who were furprifed in the fenate-houfe, 
many put to death, and the reft driven from their 
country. Pythagoras was one of the banifhed, 
ajod died foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at 
Metapontum, The Crotonians had foon caufe to 
repent their infurreftion ; for they were defeated, 
with all their forces, by the Locrians and Rhe- 
gians, with fmaller numbers. 

The other Greek cities of Italy which had itni* 
tated the example of Crotona, in depofirig their 
m^giftrates, were harrafled with wars againft each 
other, and againft their neighbours. In confe- 
quence of thefe diftreffes, the difciples of Pytha- 
goras again recovered their reputation and influ- 
ence ; and about fixty years afterwards, Zaleucus 
and Charondas, the one in Locris, and the other 
in Thurium, revived the Pythagorean inftitutipns. 
in forty years more, a new revolution drove the 
Pythagoreans entirely from Italy, and completed 
the mifery of that beautiful country. Thus ex- 
perience has ever fhewn, that education as well 
as religion, ariftocracy as well as denriocracy and 
nrion^rchy, are, fingly, totally inadequate to the 
.^ufipefs of reftraining the paflions of men, of 
preferving a ftcady government, and prote<Sing 
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the lives, liberties, and properties of the people* 
Nothing has ever efFefted it but three different 
orders of men, bound by their intirefts to watch 
over each other, and (land the guardians of the 
laws. Religion, fuperftition, oaths, education, 
laws, all give way before paflions, intereft, and 
power, which can be refiftcd only by paffions, in- 
tereft, and power. 

It is no wonder that M. Turgot iliould have 
entertained verv crude conceptions of rcpublicah 
legiflation ; it is a fcience the leaft underltood of 
any in the whole circle : all other orders of meft 
of letters in Europe, as well as phyficians, for i 
long time, have thought it ** litterae nihil fanan- 
'* tes.'* It is a kind of erudition which neiiiher 
procures places, penfions, embaffies, chairs irt 
academies, nor fame nor praftice in the pulpir> 
at the bar, nor in medicine. A minifter of ffiate 
of great abilities and merit, as well as reputation, 
advanced to the head of ihc affairs of a refpcfta- 
ble monarchy, by one of the greateft princes that 
has ever lived, I mean the Baron dc Hertfbergi 
has within a few years fet an example, in a royal 
academy of fciences, of inquiry into this fubjeft. 
In a learned and ingenious difcourle, delivered by 
himfelf, he has attempted to fhow the advantages 
of fimple monarchy over all kinds of republican 
governments, even that beft fpecies of them, li- 
mited monarchies : but did this worthy minifter 
exped that any of his brother academicians would 
contcft with him the merits of fuch governments ? 
Men of letters are not fond of martyrdom in this 
age, nor of ruining their reputations. It is nor, 
however, my defign to difcufs any queftions at pre- 
fent concerning abfolute monarchies, though the 
principles I contend for might be traced through 
the hiftory of every monarchy and empire in Eu* 
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rope.- Even in tbefe there are orders, checks, and 
balances contrived, at leaft againft abufes in ad- 
miniftration, and for the preferv^tion of the laws. 
The fcience of governnnent has received very lit- 
tle innprovement fince the Greeks and Romans. 
The neceffity of a ftrong and independent execu- 
tive in a fingle perfon, and of three branches ia 
the legiflature ir^ftead of two, and of an equality 
among the three, are improvements made by the 
£nglilh, which were unknown, at leaft never re- 
duced to pradlice, by the ancients. Machiavel 
was the firft who revived the ancient politics : 
the bcft part of his writings he tranQated almoft 
literally from Plato and Ariftotle, without ac* 
knowledging the obligation j and the worftof the 
fentiments, even in his prince, he tranflated from 
Ariftotle, without throwing upon him the re- 
proach. Montefquieu borrowed the beft part of 
his book from Machiavel, without acknowledg* 
ing the quotation. Milton, Harrington, Sid- 
ney, were intimately acquainted with the an- 
cients, and with Machiavel. They were followed 
by Locke, Hoadley, &c. The reputation which 
is to be acquired by this kind of learning n^ay 
be judged of by the language of Mr. Hume : 
** Compofitions the moft defpicable, both for 
^* ftyle and matter, fuch as Rapin Thoyfas, 
*' jJocke, Sidney, Hoadley, &c. have been ex- 
*< tolled, and propagated, and read, as if they 
'^ had, equalled the moft celebrated remains of 
** antiquity." Hume's Hiftory of England, vol. 
viii. p. 323.— Such is the ftyle in which this 
' great writer fpeaks of writings which he moft 
probably never read. But although tjie time is 
Ipng fince pafled when fuch writings were extolled, 
propagated, or read, the contempt of them is as 
fafhionable, as likely to procure places and pen- 
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fions, and to make a book fell now^ as it was 
when Mr. Hume wrote. 

The fafts in thefe letters relative to Venice 
are taken from the Abby Laugier and Moor*s 
Travels ; thofe relative to the ancient republics, 
cxcepcing the authorities already quoted^ arc 
taken from Robertfon, Montague, Potter, the 
Univerfal Hiftory, and efpecially from Mitford^^ 
Gillies, and Fergufon, three very valuable and 
elegant produftions, which deferve to be care- 
fully ftudicd by all America. I have made free 
ufe of their expreflions as well as refleftions^ 
without noting them ; if you would fee how rtiuqh 
has been borrowed, you muft read. 

M. Turgot was as HttJe converfant in this 
kind of erudition as Mr. Hume. The former, 
however, was a lover of liberty ; but it was of 
that kind of liberty which he meditated to intro- 
duce into France, and could reconcile with a 
fimple monarchy : he was too good a fubjcft to 
think of introducing a free conftitution of go- 
vernment into his own country. For the Kberty 
of commerce, the liberty of religious fentimcnts, 
and the perfonal liberty of the fubjeft, fuch as» 
are eftablifhed by the laws, in a monarchy, he 
was an enthufiaft ; and enthufiafm for liberty,^ 
tlie common caufe of all mankind, is an amiable 
fervour, which is pardonable even when it is not 
according to knowledge ; but he was neither an 
enthufiaft for a free conftitution of govcrnmentj^ 
nor did he know in what it confifted. 
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L E T T E R L. 

ANCIENT DEMOCRATICAL 

REPUBLICS. 

CYBARIS. 

CHARONDAS, 
My DEAR SIR, 

npHE city of Sybaris was a Grecian colony 
-*- in Italy, planted by Achaians ; and, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus,* its beautiful fitua- . 
tion between two rivers, the Crathis and the Sy* 
baris, the extent and fertility of its territory, and ^ 
the freedom of its laws, had, in a fhort fpace of 
time, drawn together a prodigious number of in- , 
habitants, and greatly enriched them. 

fiut the common fate of all nations and cities 
attended diem. They had three parties ; a chiefi 
a better fort, and a people. The mod powerful 
citizens we're caballing as ufual againft the ctjief, 
whole name was Telys, and, whatever his cha- . 
rafter for virtue was, appears to have had more 
cunning than Grecian chiefs commonly had, at 
kaft he difcerncd better where the balance lay \ 
for he courted the people, by flattering their fol- [ 
lies. He excited a popular cry againft the arifto- 
cratical party, drove them from the city, confif- 
cated their fortunes, and diftributed them among 
the reft of the citizens. The exiles fled to Crp- 
tona. Telys fent ambafladors to demand them, on 
p^in of war. Pythagoras thought the caufc of his. 

* Lib., xiL p« 6c 
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ariftocratical friends juft, and perfuaded his fet^ 
low-citizens to refufc to deliver them up; The 
Sybarites marched an army ; but were met by 
another from Crotona,. with Milo, the ftrong, 
man, at their head, whofe reputation prevailed ;. 
the Sybarites were all mafl^cred, and their city 
pillaged and left a defart. Firft happy eflfeft of 
a government without acknowledged orders and 
kgal balances 1 — Fifty-eight years afterwards,, 
fome Theffalians cftablifhcd themfelves at Syba- 
ris : they had not been there five years, when the 
Crotonians c^me and drove them out. — Under 
Cailimachu^, archon of Athens, it was re-pco- 
pled the third time, and had the name of Thu*- 
rium. A populous colony was fent there, un- 
der Lampon and Xenocrates, who built a beau- 
tiful city for a capital,' and twenty-five fubor- 
dinate cities : but the inhabitants could not 
long live in good intelligence antiong themfelves ;; 
they fell into diffenfions, grew extravagant,, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate to a proverb* The quar- 
rel began in this manner : — The old inhabitants 
of Sybaris erefted themfelves into a kind of nc^ 
bility, and arrogated to themfelves all the public 
employments of any diftinftion, vouchfafing to- 
the new-comers only thofe of leaft importance;, 
they infifted> moreover, that their wives fliould 
facrifice the firft to the gods, and that the other 
ladies ihould not commence their devotions tili 
the firft had concluded : not content with diftinc- 
tions fo affuming, they went farther, and took 
to themfelves, in the diftribucion of the lands, all 
thofe which were ncareft the city, and left only 
the more drftant to thofe whom they called fo- 
reigners. The latter, being more numerous and 
more brave, carried- their refentments fo far, as. 
to put all the old families to deaths and remained 
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fole poffeflbrs of all the territory within tKe walls. 
Not having people enough left, they invited others 
from various parts of Greece, divided houfes and 
lands among them, entered into alliance with Cfo- 
tona, and became opulent. They divided the peo- 
ple into ten tribes, and eftablifhed among them a 
democratical government, and chofe for their le- 
giflator Charondas, who, having examined to the 
foundation the laws of all countries, chofe out of 
them, for his country, the wifeft and moft con- 
venient. Some others he added, drawn from his 
own meditations. His laws are loft, and there- 
fore his orders and balances are not known. It 
is, neverthelefs, certain, that orders and balances 
exifted }n his inftitution, from certain regulations 
prefer ved by Diodorus : 

1. He excluded from all his public councils 
all men who, having children, ftiould marry a 
fecond time ; and thus mortify their children with 
the authority of a ftep-mother. • 

2. As another check to his democracy, he 
ordained that all who fhould be convifted of 
calumny, fhould becondudtcd through the ftreeti^ 
crowned with tamarin ; a punifliment fo infamous, 
that feveral put an end to their own lives rather 
than fubmit to it. 

3. He prohibited all fociety with wicked men : 
for, fays he, the difpofition to evil is very ftrong 5 
and many of thofe who at firft love virtue, arc 
often drawn in, by the charms of fecret feduftions, 
to the greateft vices. 

4. He ordained, that all the fons of every 
family (hould learn to write and read under matters 
in the pay of the public. This law alone has 
merit enough to confecrate to immortality the 
memory of this legiflator, and defcrvcs to be imi- 
tated by every free people at Icaft* 
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5. That the property oforphans Ihould be arf- 
miniftered by the relations by the father j btit 
their perfons and education emrufted to thofe by 
the mother. , 

6. All thofe who (hould refufe to take arms " 
for their country, or quit their ranks in the army,, 
inftead of being punifhed by death, fhould be ex* 
pofcd three days in a public fquare of the city ia 
women's clothes* 

7. To prefcrve this democratical arrangement,. 
be thought it ncccffary to prohibit all propo- ' 
fals of changes in hisi^ laws. His principle was,^ 
that it was as advantageous tofubmit to the laws^ 
as it is dangerous to fufcgeft the laws to indivi- 
duals ; and, therefore, ii* trials he reprehended and 
filenccd all criminals, who fubftituted turns of. 
eloquence and arbitrary interpretations in place 
of the letter of the laws, and charged them with 
violating their authority and majefty. The quef- 
tion is, laid Charondas^ ** Whether yoq fhall fave 
*' the law or the criminal ?" 

8. Struck with the diforders and feditions which 
he had feen in many democratical cities, he or- 
dirined that no citizen fhould prefent himfelf in 
the public affembly, to propofe any reformation 
or alteration in the law, without an halter about 
his neck, which he ftiould wear till the people had 
deliberated and determined: if the people decreed 
the propofed alteration hurtful or unneceflary, the 
reformer Ihould be ftranglcd on the fpot. This 
regulation filenced all new legiflators fo entirely, 
that only three examples occured of any changes. 

All his precautions were infufEcient : — Return- 
ing from the country with his fword, which he 
had taken to defend himfelf againft highwayman, 
*hc found the affembly in divifion and confufion. 
He haftened to com^fe the tumult. One of hii 
% enemies 
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enemies reproached him with violating his 
own law, by coming into the affembly armed. 
Charondas, who had forgotten the fword, cried, I 
mean to obferve and enforce the law, and plunged 
it into his own heart, wearied, moft probably, into 
a contempt of life by the dilbrdcrs incident to 
unbalanced parties. 

When every legiflator who has attempted a de* 
mocratical eftablifliment, has confefled its inherent 
tendency to immediate diffolution, by the ftrongeft 
rigours againft propofals of innovation, and num- 
berlefs other provifions^to controul it, which have 
all been found inefFeftual, is it worth while ftill 
to cherilh the fond idea, when three branches are 
found, by experience, {0 effedtually to check each 
other; when in two independent aflcmblies im- 
provements and reformations may be fo eafily and 
lafely propofed and adopted, and fuch as are not 
beneficial rejedted ? 
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MY DEAR SIR, 

ZALEUCUS was of Locris in Italy, not far 
diftant from Sybaris. He was a difciple of 
Pythagoras, of noble birth, and admirable morals. 
Having acquired the efteemand confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, they chofe him for their kgiflator. 

Unfor* 
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Unfortunately little remains of his laws but their 
preamble j but this is in a ftyle fo fupcrior to all 
the other legiflators, as to excite regret for the 
lofsofhis code. In this preamble he declares, 
that all thofe who fhall inhabit the city, cfught, 
above all things^ to be perfuaded that there is a 
God ; and if they elevate their eyes and thoug! ts 
towards the heavens, they will be convinced, that 
the difpofition of the heavenly bodies, and the 
order which reigns in all nature, are not the wc.rk 
of men, nor of chance ; that, therefore, they ought 
to adore the gods, as the authors of all which life 
prefents us of good and beautiful; that they 
fhould hold their fouls pure from every vice, bc- 
caijfe the gods accept neither the prayers, offer- 
ings, or facrifices of the wicked, and are pleafed 
only with the jufl and beneficent aftions of vir- 
tuous men. Having thus, in the beginning of his 
laws, fixed the attention of his fellow-citizens upon 
piety and wifdom, he ordains, above all thingis, 
that there Ihould never be among them any irrc- 
concileable enmity j but, on the contrary, that 
thofe animofities which might arife among them, 
fliould be only a paflfage to a fure and fincere re- 
conciliation ; and that he who would not fubmit 
hinnfelf to thefe fentiments, fhould be regarded as 
a lavage in a civilized community. The chiefs of 
his republics ought not to govern with arrogance 
nor pride; nor fhould the magiftrates be guided 
in their judgements by hatred nor by friendfhip. 

This preamble, inftead of addreffing itfelf to 
'the ignorance, prejudices, and fuperfiitious fears 
of favages, for the purpofe of binding them to an 
abfurd fyflem of hunger and glory for a family 
purpofe, like the laws of Lycurgus, places re- 
ligion, morals, and government, upon a bafis of 
philofophy, which is rational, intelligible, and eter- 
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nal, for the real happinefs of man in fbciety, and 
throughout his duration. 

The principle adopted by this legiflator, as the 
motive to aftion next to the fenfe of duty and fo- 
cial obligation, was the fenfe of honour, like that 
of Lycurgus, As Zaleucus was a difciple of Py- 
thagoras, whofe favourite plan of government was 
a well-tempered ariftocracy, we may conjefture, 
that fuch was the form recommended to the Lo- 
crians : but all are loft, and certainly no argument 
can be drawn from them in favour of one popular 
affembly. If,- in vifiting the Sybarites and 
Locrians, we have found nothing in favour of 
M. Turgot's fyftem, nor any thing very material 
againft it, we have found a greater advance to- 
wards civilization than in all the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon, excepting only the trial by jury in- 
ftituted by the latter j I mean in the preamble of 
Zaleucus, and in the general education to letters 
in fchoolsj at the public expence^ by Charondas* 
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LETTER LII. 



ROME. 



PLEBEIANS SCRAMBLING AFTER PATRICIANS; OR 
DEMOCRACY HUNTING DOWN ARISTOCRACV ; 
OR TRIBUNES IN CHASE OF A SJENATE. 



MY DEAR SIR, 

WE have before fcen, in the hiftory of Rome, 
with what eagernefs the ariftocracy. pur- 
fued and demoliihed the monarchy : the kings 
are commonly reproached with tyranny, .ancj the 
nobles are applauded for refiftance to itiJ^Hit it 
is clear that the nobles were as tyrannical^ and 
that their eternal plots and confpiracies againft 
the kings, their power, their crowns, and their 
lives, were the caufe and the provocation to that 
tyranny. It is impoffible to fay which were 
worft, the nobles or kings ; both certainly were 
bad enough in general, and both frequently vio- 
lated the laws, as it will ever happen when there 
are but two branches. The people as yet had no 
adequate power to aid or controul either. By the 
inftitution of Romulus, indeed, the Roman peo- 
ple, even the lowed clafs of the citizens* inftpad 
of being prohibited to engage in aii kinds of 
labour, after the example of the Spartans,- were 
dircfted to apply themfelves to pafturagCjagricul- 
ture, and mechanic arts. This had it^ natural 
cffcft ; and immediately after the revolution, by 
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x«hich the monarchy was abolilhed, and ariftocracy 
fct lip, though we find the patricians at their ufual 
game of encroaching on the people, yet we find 
there was a people, a numerous, hardy, coura- 
geous people, who were not difpofed to fubmit : 
they foon began a refiftance, and to demand more 
power to refift ; and having obtained one concef- 
fion, they required another, until they oBtained an 
equality with the patricians. So far they were in 
the right ; and if the two powers could have re- 
mained equal, juftice, hberty, and happinefs, the 
cfFe6t of equal laws, might have been enjoyed : 
but human nature can never reft— once in mo- 
tion, it rolls, like the ftone of Sifyphus, every in- 
ftant when the refifting force is fufpended. Dio* 
dorus Siculus is very right, lib. xix. when he fays. 
It is of the nature of man to afpire continually 
at fomething greater than his prcfent condition, 
and to wi/h that his power might increafe in- 
*^ ftead of decreafing, or retting as it is.*' Dr. Fer- 
gulbn, who follows very accurately Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaffus, Livy, and Polybius, will furnifh us 
with a good account of the fteps by which the 
Roman people proceeded to augment their own 
power, and diminifh that of the fenate, until they 
• obtained the whole. I (ball give an abridgement 
of the ftory very nearly in Fergufon's words.— In 
their career, however, the people loft their morals 
and their wifdom, as they ever will in fuch a courfe, 
and were ready to confer the fovereignty on the 
line of Csefars, even before they had completely 
obtained it. Thofe irregularities, and that final 
cataftrophe, were all occafioned by the imperfec- 
tions in their balance. , If the confuls had been 
poffeffed of a negative in the legiflature, and of all 
jthe executive authority, and the fenate and people 
- had been made equal and independent in the firft 
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cftablifliment of the commonwealth, it is impofli- 
ble for any man to prove that the republic would 
not have remained in vigour and in ^lory at this 
hour. 

The government of Rome, m the 244th yeaf 
from the building of the city after the expulfioit 
of Tarquin, was become wholly ariftocratical t 
the nobles, exclulively, had the legiflative> execu- 
tive, and judicial power, without any third party 
to hold the balance between them and the people i 
for the confuls, although they were executive ma- 
giftrates, united in their perfons the dignities of 
the (late : thofe of judges, magiftrates, and mili* 
tary leaders, were underftood to come in the place 
t)f kings, and performed all the functions of roy- 
alty ; yet they were only parts and rriinifters tit 
the fenate.. While the exiled king was ^ndeavour-^ 
ing, by continual invafions, to recover his power, 
difputes arofe between the parties who had united 
to expel him. Creditors, fupported by the arifto- 
cracy, of which the nobles were now in full pof- 
feflion, became fevere in the exadion of debts, df 
the patrons laid claim to more than the clients 
were willing to pay. The ftate was diftradled at 
once by its enemies from abroad, and by the di{a- 
fenfion of parties at home. The authority of thft 
new government not being fufficient to contend 
with thefe difficulties, the fenate refolv^d to place 
themfelves and the commonwealth, for a limited 
time, under the power of a fingle perfon, under 
the title of diftator. 

The inferior clafs of the people,* alnr)oft ex* 
eluded from any fharc in the new govern-* 
iTient, foon found, that under its innufsncc^ 
they had more oppreffion to fear from their pa* 
trons than they had ever experienced from the 
prince they had banifhed* So long as the king. 
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and the fenate fliared in the powers of the ftate, 
the one took part with the people, when the other 
attempted to opprcfs them j and it was the ordi- 
nary intereft and polity of the prince to weaken 
the nobles, by fupporting the plebeians againft: 
them. This cfFe6tofthe monarchy ftill, in fome 
meaftire, remained fo long as the exiled king was 
alive^ maintained his pretenfions^ and made the 
united fervices of the people neceffary to the 
ienatc j but upon the death of the king, the 
nobles availed themfelves of their power, and en- 
forced their claims on the people with extreme 
feverity. In the capacity of creditors, they im- 
prifoned, ftripped, and enflaved thofe who were 
indebted to them, and held the liberties and lives 
of their fellow-citizens at their mercy. The whole 
body of plebeians was alarmed ; they faw more 
formidable enemies in the perfons of tljeir own 
nobility, than in the armies of any nation whatever. 
M^ny who had already fuffered under the rod of 
their creditors, when called upon to enlift, (hewed 
their limbs galled with fetters, or torn with ftripes 
which they had received by command of their 
mercilefe patrons. Thefe diftraftions obliged the 
fenate to have recourfc to another dictator ; and 
Valerius, who was appointed for his popularity, 
repelled the enemy. The fenate, upon bis return, 
not fulfilling his promifes to the people, they re- 
tired to the Sacred Mountain. The fenate was 
obliged to negotiate, to mitigate the fcverities 
againft infolvcnt debtors, and confent to the ap- 
pointment of tribunes: this was in the year 260, 
fixteen years after the revolution. Had the ple- 
beians difcontinued their coUeftive aflemblies for 
every purpofe but eledlions, and increafed their 
tribunes to four or five hundred reprefentatives, 
even this would not have been a radical cure. 
Vol. i. A a without 
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without feparating the confuls from the fenate^ 
and givinor them, or one of them,, the executive 
power, and a negative both upon the Tenate and 
popular aflembiy in the legiflature: but there 
was too much prejudice, and coo little knowledge, 
for fo great an improvement. The people. con- 
tented themfclves with the appointment of a leader 
\3nder the name of Tribune, who, without power 
to proted them efFeftuallv, "had enough to head 
every popular tumult, and blow up every fpark 
to a flame. An aflfembly of reprefentatives would 
have had an equal right with the fenate to 
propofe laws, to deliberate, debate, alter, amencl, 
improve j but the tribunes were authorized only 
to forbid any meafure they thought injurious, 
but not to propofe any law, or move any refolu7 
tion. Not pel mitted to mix with the fenators, they 
had places at the door of the fenate houfc» as their 
office was felt to be a dangerous one. Their per- 
fons were made facred i and every one was de- 
voted to the infernal gods who (hould even ftrike 
them. An oath was to be taken to obferve this 
law ; and the idea of the fanftity of a tribune 
took fuch deep root, that the emperors afterr 
wards were protected from affaffins by this facred 
title of Tribune. The college of tribunes at firft 
was not limited to any number i but in procefs.of 
time they increafed from three to ten. Patricians 
could not by law be eleded ; yet the people, to 
Ihew that they never will be fteady to any lawy 
even to thofe moft direftly contrived for theif 
benefit, fometimes departed from this. The tri- 
bunes were at firft eledted in the curias, where 
the vote of the pooreft citizen was equal to that 
of the moft wealthy. But even here. the patri- 
cians, befiiles theif great influence," had, eveii ai 
ne^itivc oa all proceedings by holding, the 
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aufpices : for this reafon it was thought neceflary 
to alter the form of the aflembly, in which the tri- 
bunes were elefted, to that of the tribes ^ and by 
this mejans to enable the people to make their 
eleftion without any controul from the nobles, 
either in virtue of txhe authority of the fenate, or 
the interpofition of the augurs. Thefe would have 
been real improvements of the conftitution, if 
they had proportionally augmented the authority 
of the confuls at the fame time j but probably 
.there would have been as many prejudices againft 
fuch a propofal among the people, as in the fenate. 
All the popular jealoufies and alarms at regal au- 
thority would have been excited by demagogues 
In the fenate as well as in the comitia ; for there 
are in all nations ariftocratical demagogues as 
well as democratical. Thefe expedients were 
adopted by the fenate to quiet the animofities of 
parties ; but tended, in fad:, only to render the 
conteft between them more equal, and to multiply 
the fubjeds of difpute. The tribunes being vefted 
' with power to affemble the people, could not long 
be confined to the mere negative with which they 
were firft entrufted. The party of the plebeians, 
with thefe magiftrates at their head, were then ii) 
a pofture not only to preferve their right, but 
likewife to gain to their order continual acceflions 
of power. Happily for the Hate there was yet 
much ground to be gained without tranfgreffing 
the bounces of order,>or the authority of equitable 
government. The bar of hereditary diftindtion 
.was the ftrongeft obftacle which the popular 
.leaders in this career had to break through. The 
nobles among the Romans, as well as among the 
Greeks, generally traced back their lineage, in 
fome manner or other, to gods and goddefTes ; and 
the divinf original of nobility, and the effential 
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diftinftion between the two orders of nobles and 
commons, the one being believed a fuperior order 
of beings to the other, was f9unded in their infti- 
tutions of religion, and in popular belief: and 
although fome pretenfions are fet upftill in many 
parts of Europe to the divine right of nobility, 
yet they are generally held in fo little eftimation, 
that a modern can hardly form an idea of the dif- 
ficulty the tribunes muft have found to overcome 
this inveterate prejudice of fuperftition. No per- 
fonal merit, no aftual fervice, no meafure of abi- 
lity or virtue, could remove, as it was pretended, 
the difqualification of plebeian birth. One of the 
firft fteps towards aboliftiing this diftin6lion was 
to preclude every other power in the date from 
a negative on their proceedings. For this pur- 
pofe it was enaded by the tribes, that no one, 
under pain of death, or of a fine at difcrction, 
jQiould interrupt a tribune while he was (peaking 
to the people. Nothing can be more curious 
than thcfe popular efforts to get the better of 
their own fuperftitious prejudices : they could 
not depend upon their own firmnefs to fupport 
their own peculiar magiftrate, till they made them- 
felves believe that his perfon was facred, as well as 
the other magiftrates. Being thus provided againft 
interruption, as they were by a former law againft / 
violence to their perfons, they not only took up 
the complaints of their conftituents, but fuggefted 
new claims to be made by them ; and at every 
fucceflion to ofiice, endeavoured tofignalize their 
term by fome additional cftablilhrnent for the 
benefit of the people. They interrupted the flate 
in its councils and wars, and hung upon the wheds 
of government until the grievances they conn- 
plained of were redrcffed, or the demands they 
made were complied with» In order ,139 increaie 
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the number of plebeian officers, whofe aid the 
tribunes alledged was neceflary to themfdves, 
they, foon after their own inftitution, procured 
that of the aediles, who were to infpeft the nnarket, 
and have charge of the public buildings and pub- 
lic fhows. The qualifications of candidates for 
the office of conful furni(hed> during fome ages, 
the fiibjeA of continual debates : civil and nnili- 
tary tranfaftions were conftantly blended toge^ 
ther. The fenate frequently involved the ftate 
in war, in order to fufpend its inteftine divifions j 
and the people as often took occafion, from the 
difficulties in which the community was involved 
by its enemies, to extort a conapliance with their 
own demands. The firft fubjeft of contention 
was the diftribution of the corn which the fenate 
had purchafed as a provifion againft the famine^ 
which the late interruption of induftry and agri- 
culture, by the feceffion of the people, had occa- 
fioned. Coriolanus was for compelling the peo- 
ple, by hunger, to part with their tribunes, and the 
other conceffions which • had been extorted from 
the fenate. The younger nobility applauded his 
fcntiments; but the majority were afraid of ana* 
thcr ftorm, and agreed to deliver corn from the 
public granaries at a moderate price. The peo- 
ple, however, were not appealed ; they were 
greatly incenfed againft Coriolanus j and the tri- 
bunes cited him to appear before the tribunal of 
the people, to anfwer for the infult he had offered 
them. The fenate and patricians were difpofed to 
protedl him ; but expcdted to be able to acquit 
him in the comitia of the centuries, the only tri- 
bunal before which atiy capital accufation of a 
citizen had ever been tried. The tribunes, how- 
ever, determined to introduce an innovation, and 
irjjfifted that the people fllouki affcmble in their 
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tribes. Coriolanus, feeing himfelf already con- 
demned by this method of proceeding, withdrew, 
and joined the enemies of his country. This no- 
velty made a total change in the conftitution ; 
for the affembly of the centuries formed an arif- 
tocracy, that of the tribes a democracy. As it 
was not with any precifion determined by law 
what bufincfs Ihould be done in one aflembly, 
and what in the other, the patricians and ple- 
beians, inftead of balancing each other by regular 
checks, were in danger of rendering the adminif- 
tration of the (late a continual fcene of contradic- 
tions, which ferved to the laft hour of the re- 
public as an objedt of popular zeal, and fur- 
nifhed a fpecious pretence to ambitious and de- 
ligning men. This very uncertainty, producing 
continual altercations and wars, produced great 
ftatefmen and warriors, no doubt j but a regular, 
"well-ordered conftitution will never fail to bring 
forth men capable of conducing the national 
councils and arms j and it is of infinitely more 
importance to the national happinefs, to abound 
in good merchants, farmers, and m.anufadurers — ► 
gobd lawyers, priefts, and phyficians — and great 
philofbphers, than it is to multiply what are 
called great ftatefmen and great generals. It is a, 
miferable fervitude, whether you call it a repub- 
lic or a defpotifm, where the law is uncertain and 
unknown ; and it is only under the fecurity of 
certain. and known laws, that arts, fciences, agri-- 
culture, commerce, and trades, can ever be made 
to flourifti. Another fubjeft of difputc was foon 
introduced, which ferved to the laft hour of the 
republic as an objeft of popular zeal, and fur- 
niftied a fpecious pretence to ambitious and de- 
figning men to captivate the ears of the populace— 
an equal diviGon of land, known by the name of 

an 



an Agrarian Law. By this was by no means meant 
a community of goods and lands, or an equal 
divifion of all the lands and goods ; the Roman 
people had too much fenfe and honefty ever to 
think of introducing into praftice fuch an ab- 
furd figment of the brain : but the Romans, 
during the late ariflocratical times, and the wars 
againll Tarquin, had fuffered the conquered lands 
to pafs by connivance, occupancy,- or purchafe, 
into the hands of powerful citizens, inftead of di- 
viding them equally among the people. Sp. Caf- 
fius, the conful, who was in favour with the 
people, and affedted ftill farther popularity by , 
flattering the paflions of the inferior clafles, fore- 
feeing that the tribunes would foon think of this 
objeft, determined to make a merit to himfelf by 
anticipating them, PolTcfling himfelf of fome of 
thefe lands, he oftentatioufly made a divifion of 
them among the more indigent citizens; and ob- 
tained an appointment, of three commiffioners to 
inquire into the evil, and confider of a remedy. 
The patricians were alarmed ; but Caffius had 
numbers on his fide, and was fo confident of fuc- 
cefs, that he betrayed too foon his ambitious de-^. 
fign, by oflFering the fieedom of the city to aliens, 
who at his invitation crowded from all parts 
to vote in the affemblies of the Roman people. 
This convinced all parties that his views were, by 
the means of aliens and indigent citizens, toufurp 
the government. All parties combined againft 
him, and he was condemned for treafon. The tri- 
bunes had no fooner deftroyed Caffius, than they 
adopted his projeft, and infilled on the law for 
the nomination of three commiffioners : from this 
time commences a ftruggle between the tribunes 
and fenate, patricians and plebeians, the various 
operatigns of which would take up too much 
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tribes. Coriolanus, feeing himfelf already con- 
demned by this method of proceeding, withdrew, 
and joined the enemies of his country. This no- 
velty made a total change in the conftitution ; 
for the affembly of the centuries formed an arif- 
tocracy, that of the tribes a democracy. As it 
was not with any precifion determined by law 
what bufinefs fliould be done in one aflembly, 
and what in the other, the patricians and ple- 
beians, inftead of balancing each other by regular 
checks, were in danger of rendering the adminif- 
tration of the (late a continual fcene of contradic- 
tions, wliich ferved to the laft hour of the re- 
public as an objedt of popular zeal, and fur- 
niihed a fpc^cioiis pretence to ambitious and de- 
ligning men. This very uncertainty, producing 
continual altercations and wars, produced great 
ftatefmen and wai riors, no doubt i but a regular, 
well-ordered conftitution will never fail to bring 
forth men capable of conducing the national 
councils and arms j and it is of infinitely more 
importance to the national happinefs, to abound 
in good merchants, farmers, and m.anufadurers— — 
good lawyers, priefts, and phyficians — and great 
philoQ)phers, than it is to multiply what are 
called great ftatefmen and great generals. It is a. 
miferable fervitude, whether you call it a repub- 
lic or a defpotifm, where the law is uncertain and 
unknown ; and it is only under the fecurity of 
certain and known laws, that arts, fciences, agri- 
culture, commerce, and trades, can ever be made 
to flourifti. Another fubjeft of difputc was foon 
introduced, which ferved to the laft hour of the 
republic as an objeft of popular zeal, and fur- 
niftied a fpecious pretence to ambitious and de- 
figning men to captivate the ears of the populace— 
an equal diviGon of land, known by the name of 
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an Agrarian Law. By this was by no means meant 
a community of goods and lands, or an equal 
divifion of all the lands and goods ; the Roman 
people had too much fenfe and honefty ever to 
think of introducing into praftice fuch an ab- 
furd figment of the brain : but the Romans, 
during the late ariflocratical times, and the wars 
againll Tarquin, had fuffered the conquered landi 
to pafs by connivance, occupancy,- or purchafe, 
into the hands of powerful citizens, inftead of di- 
viding them equally among the people. Sp. Caf- 
fius, the conful, who was in favour with the 
people, and affeded (till farther popularity by , 
flattering the paflions of the inferior clafles, fore- 
feeing that the tribunes would foon think of this 
objeft, determined to make a merit to himfelf by 
anticipating them, Poflcfling himfelf of fome of 
thefe lands, he oftentatioufly made a divifion of 
them among the more indigent citizens; and ob- 
tained an appointment, of three commiffioners to 
inquire into the evil, and confider of a remedy. 
The patricians were alarmed ; but Caffius had 
numbers on his fide, and was fo confident of fuc- 
cefs, that he betrayed too foon his ambitious de-. 
fign, by oflFering the freedom of the city to aliens, 
who at his invitation crowded from all parts 
to vote in the affemblies of the Roman people. 
This convinced all parties that his views were, by 
the means of aliens and indigent citizens, toufurp 
the government. All parties combined againft 
him, and he was condemned for treafon. The tri- 
bunes had no fooner deftroyed Caffius, than they 
adopted his projecft, and infilled on the law for 
the nomination of diree commiffioners : from this 
time commences a ftruggle between the tribunes 
and fenate, patricians and plebeians, the various 
QDeratigns of which would take up too much 
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fpacc t6 relate. The tribunes were honoured 
in proportion to the part they took in fupport of 
the popular caufe3 and their animofity againft the 
fcnate. Every new tribune endeavoured to fig- 
nalize his year, by fuggefting fome new point to 
be gained by the people. One law was obtained 
to fubftitute the affembly of the tribes for that of 
the curiae, in the election of tribunes ; another to 
exclude the patricians entirely fronn the aflcmbly 
of the tribes. The agrarian law they frequently 
moved in the interval of other pretenfions, or 
together with other claims, in order to alarna the 
fenate, aind force thenn to a compromife* The 
powers and artifices of both parties were foon 
exerted in another conteft, in which the people were 
in the right, and purfued the mod rational and 
ncceflary objedt innaginable-— a new code of laws 
which Ihould regulate the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings J yet even this was not purfued fo much 
from the love of juftice, or the fpirit of liberty, 
as to gain a point from the patricians, whole 
power was gready fupported by the difcretionary 
judicial powers they had in their hands. This 
^eat objeft, which the Englifh nation have pur- 
fped for fo long a courfe of time, under the names 
of Folcright or Common Law, they alone have 
had the wifdom to accompany with prerogatives 
to the crown, and privileges to the nobility, which 
have fecured thofe two branches of the conftitu* 
tion ; at the fame time that, by eftabiifhing a 
body of laws, and regular formal proceedings in 
the courts of juftice, they have fecured their own. 
rights and liberties. The Roman people were 
not fo wife ; by negleding to give any ade- 
quate prerogatives to the confuls, and by under- 
mining the power of the fcnate in propor«» 
txm as they introduced regular law to proteffc 
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their own rights, they undermined every other. 
power in the conftitution, and devolved the 
whole upon themfelves. In the career they 
loft all their integrity and morals : they op- 
pofed an ardour not to be cooled or difcouraged, 
or reftrained by fcruples in the choice of means, 
to the great authority and addrels of the nobles^ 
A popular party arc apt to think that the rules of 
veracity and candour may/be difpenfed with, and 
that deceit and violence may without any fcru- 
pie be employed in their own favour. With lefe 
honour and dignity to maintain than their adver- 
faries, they are lefs afraid of imputations that de- 
tradt from either j and their leaders, fupported 
by the voice of the more numerous party, are lels 
apprehenfivc of evil fame. In this contcft, ac-^ 
cordingly, fiftitious plots and confpiracies were 
fabricated by the popular fide, and fidlitious de-* 
figns againft the liberties of the people were im- 
puted to the patricians, in order to render thena 
odious, and to deter them from appearing in fup* 
port of their real pretenfions. The fenate at lafl: 
agreed to the nomination of three commiffioners 
to be lent to Greece, and make a coliedion <£ 
laws. The report they made was accepted, and 
the decemvirs appointed by fenate and people to 
compile a body of laws. Thcfe ten were in- 
tended only as a committee to prepare a draught 
for the confideration of the fenate and people j. 
yet they had fo much credit with the people as to 
be vetted with a temporary fovereignty j and fu- 
peifeded the authority of the fenate as well as the 
confuls ; and had unlimited power over the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. They pre- 
Tented a number of laws, engraven on ten tablet 
or plates, containing a fummary of the privileges 
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of the people, the crimes to be punifhed, and 
the forms of judicial proceedings. They faid cheir 
plan was unfinifhed j and, defiring a renewal of 
their powers, obtained it for another year : two 
more tables were added, which, with the former 
ten, made the Law of the Twelve Tables. In 
thefe laws the diftinftion of patrician and plebeian 
was fo great, that perfons of thefe different orders 
were not permitted to intermarry^ Bankruptcy 
. was made a crime i and, without any diftindlion 
between fraud and misfortune, expofcd the infol- 
vent debtor to the mercy of his creditors, who 
ipight put him to death, diffeft, or quarter him> 
and diftribure his members among them. This 
law was brought from Greece, and fhews the 
atrociou5 ideas and manners of the age. Al- 
though we have no account of the law being 
executed in its utmoft extent, we know that, in 
confequence of it, debtors were, by the courts 
of law, delivered bound into the hands of credi- 
tors, and frequently fcoiirged and whipped in a, 
mod cruel and unmerciful manner. Giving to 
fathers the power of magiftrate?, or the power 
of life and death; over their children, may have 
Ibme reafons afTigned for it ; but nothing can 
ever account for the people's accepting fuch a 
law of debtor ancj creditor among the Greeks 
or Romans, but the fuppofition that property 
was entirely in the hands of patricians ; and that 
the people had the blinded fuperftitious opinion,, 
that the patricians, as defcendants of gods, were 
a fuperior order of beings. It is no wonder 
that the people, after this, often clamoured for 
an abolition or diminution of debts : why they 
never demanded an abolition of the law, is ano- 
ther qucltiou.-»Ofle other of thefe laws deferves 
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particular notice. In private, every family were 
free to worfliip the gods in their own way ; and 
in public, though certain forms were required, 
yet there was not any penalty annexed to the 
omiflion of them,. as the punifhment of offences 
in this matter was left to the offended god. This, 
probably, was the fourcc of th^t wife and hu- 
mane toleration which does fo much honour ta 
the Romans, and reflefts difgrace on almoft 
every Chriftian nation. The ardour of the peo- 
ple to obtain this code had nearly coft them their 
liberties. The power of a magiftrate was fup-- 
pofcd to determine only by his own refignation. 
The decemvirs, taking advantage of this defe£k 
in the conftitution, continued the exercife of their 
power ; and the people, to fhew that they never 
can be jealous of men who are in pofleffion of 
their confidence, acquiefced in their ufurpation ; 
until the father of Virginia, by exerciling his 
lawful authority in defence of his daughter's 
honour, exhibited a fpedlacle of horror which gave 
a turn , to the imaginations, and aroufed all the 
palTions of the people to the expulfion of the 
decemvirs, as. fuch another event had before givea 
occafion to the abolition of monarchy. — Patricians 
and plebeians now united, and a tide of mutual 
confidence began to flow. Two very popular 
perfons were chofen confuls : the confecration of 
the tribunes was renewed, and extended to the 
sediles, and the other inferior officers who aftcd 
under the tribunes in preferving the rights of the 
people. The patricians confented to have the 
afts of the fenate formally recorded, placed ia 
the temple of Ceres, and committed to the care 
of the aediles. As the confuls had been hitherto 
the keepers and interpreters of their decrees, and 
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had often fupprcfled or carried into execution 
their adts at their pleafure^ this was a coniiderable 
diminution of the power of the confuls. 
. The comitia were of three forts— the curise, the 
centuries, and the tribes. The centuries alone^ 
in which the patricians had an undoubted majo- 
rity as well as in the fenate, had as yet the autho- 
rity of making laws for the commonwealth : this 
ftill preferved the ariftocratical character of the 
republic. Now the plebeians denied the legiC* 
lative authority of the fenate T and the fenate 
denied the right of the tribes to make laws. 
Equity required that the plebeians (hould have a 
voice in the legiflaturej but inftead of beconi- 
ing a branch of it> inftead of aiming at a delibe- 
lAtive or negative voice in it, by which they 
might concur with the fenate and comitia of the 
centuries, or> which would have been infinitely 
better, with the fenate and confuls as two irr- 
dependent branches, they obtained a fcparate and 
independent power of legislation. Hence the in- 
tricacy of this conftitution ; hence, three diftinA 
fources of laws — decrees of the fenate, afts of the 
centuries, and refolutions of the tribes-— fenatus 
confulta, leges, plebifcita : a, fource of divifi6n, 
diftraftion, and tumult, which never ceafed to 
iiOue ftreams till the authority of the fenate was 
wholly deftroycd, and a dominatio plebis began* 
The plebeians, having removed thefe inequali- 
ties, grew fo much the more impatient of thofe 
which remained. They were ftill excluded from 
the office of conful, from that of the priefthood,, 
and were forbidden intermarriage with the nobles^ 
In the year of the city 308, Canuleius, a plebeian 
and a tribune, moved to repeal the law of the 
twelve tables, which prohibited the intermaFnage 
a of 
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of patricians and plebeians ; and the nine othcf 
tribunes claimed, that the office of conful fliould 
be held by plebeians as well as patricians. 

The fenate, and the whole order of nobles, by 
ftudied delays, and by the ufual artifice of invol* 
ving the ftatc in foreign wars, fufpended the dc- 
termiofition of thefe queftions; but at length 
were obliged to gratify the people with the inter- 
marriages of different ranks, in order to pacify 
them on the refufal of their claim on the confu* 
late. To elude this demand, it was faid that the 
facrifices and other duties of the priefthood, many 
of which were to be performed by the confuf, 
could not, by the facrcd laws of religion , be per- 
formed without profanation by perfons of ple- 
beian cxtraftion, or by any but thofe of noble 
birth. This argument filenced the people for 
fome time ; but neither fuperftition nor the true 
religion, any more than education, oaths, mo- 
rals, or any other tie, will long reftrain an un- 
balanced party, urged by its intereft, and ftimu- 
lated by a growing paffion for power : an eva* 
Con, a mere change of a word, will anfwcr the 
purpofe of eluding fuperftitious fears, and even 
the diftates of confcience. The title of Conful 
was changed for that of Military Tribune j and no 
fa^erdotal funftion being included in the duties 
of this office, plebeians, though not qualified to 
be confuls, were cledted military tribunes, with 
confular power. The military dnd faccrdotal 
fun<-lions had before been united ; they were 
now feparated, and, as the people thought, with- 
out profanation. But another office remained to 
tempt the people and their tribunes, that of Cen* 
for. The cenfus had been a principle objedt of 
the executive power ; thc^kings had always held 
it, and after them the confuls: at every period 
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of five years, they could difpofe of every man'i 
I'ank, aflign him his clafsi place him in the rolls 
of the fcnate or the knights, or (Irike him oflF of 
cither, degrade or disfranchife him, as they thought 
J)roper. A power fo important, although it had 
not been hitherto flagrantly abufed, might eafily 
be fo ; and the fenate would naturally dread the 
admiffion of the plebeians to it. While they ad- 
liiitted them, therefore, to be elefted tribunes 
with confular power, they ftipulated that the 
ccnfijs (hould be feparated from it, and that this 
charge fliould remain with perfons of patrician 
birth. — The invafion of the Gauls had burnt the 
city, and, it was thought, extinguifhed the re. 
public for ever : Manlius faved the capitol, and 
Camillus reftored the commonwealth. During 
a period of one hundred and feventeen years 
ivhich followed, the Romans were involved in 
perpetual wars againft the Equi, theVolfci, the. 
Hernici, the Etrufcans, and fome of their owa 
Latin confederates ; yet thefe did not wholly luf- 
pend their internal convulfions, which gave birth 
to new political inftitutions. The plebeians, far 
from being fatisfied with their part acquifitions, 
made continual efibrts to extend their privileges. 
The tribunes, by traducing the fenate, and by 
difplaying in their harangues the feverities of the 
patrician creditor, and the fufferings of the ple- 
beian debtor, ftill inflamed the animofuy of the 
popular party. The republic itfelf was fo feebly 
cftabliflied, that ambitious citizens were encou- 
raged, by means of fa6tions raifed among perfons 
of the lower clafs, to entertain thoughts of fub- 
verting the government. In this manner Man- 
lius, the champion of the capitol, prefuming on 
his merit, thought himfelf above the laws, and 
- incurred the imputation of afpiring to be king. 
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Tour hundred citizens, whom he had redeemed 
from their Creditors, and releafed from chains*— 
the fpoils of thirty enemies flain by himfelf in 
battle — forty badges of honour, conferred on hinci 
by generals under whom he had ferved — rriany 
citizens whom he had refcued from the enemy, 
among whom was Servilius, the feccond in com- 
mand to the diftator — could not fave him from 
being thrown from the rock on which he had fo 
lately fignalized his valour. Such was the in- 
fluence of the fenate , fuch ** the treafbns for 
*^ which the friends of the people were to be fa- 
*^ crificed to the fenate," as he faid; and fuch 
the popular prejudice againft the name of a kingv 
Yet it is certain, that the beft thing the Rbmaft 
people could have done at that time, would have 
been to have made him a king, with a negative! 
preferving at the fatne time their own negative, 
and that of the fenate. The plebeians had bee» 
now above forty years in poffeflion of a title to* 
hold the office of confular tribune, but had not 
been able to prevail over the influence of the pa* 
tricians at any eleftion : by the increafe of their 
numbers in the firft and fecond clalTes, by their 
intermarriages with patrici^ families, and by the 
alTiduity and influence of individuals who afpired 
to the office, they at laft obtained the dignity of 
confular tribune for one of their own order, and 
•from thenceforward began to divide the votes of 
the centuries with the patrician candidates.—* 
They foon afpired to the title of confuls. Stolo. 
and Sextius were placed in the college of tri- 
bunes to urge this point. They propofcd three 
laws : — ifl. For relief of infolvent\ debtors, by 
cheating their creditors of pare of their debts. 
2dly. To limit efl;ates in land to five hundred 
jugera^ about three hundred acres, jdly.. To 

rcftorp 
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teftore the cleftion of confuls, in place of confu- 
lar tribunes, with an exprefs provifion that at 
leafl: one of the confuls fhould be of plebeian 
dcfccnt. The patricians prevailed upon ibme of 
the tribunes to diflent from their colleagues, and 
fufpend, by their negatives, all proceedings upon 
thefe laws. Licinius and Sextius, in their tum» 
iufpended the ufual eleAion of magiftrates^ and 
put a (lop to all the ordinary affairs of date. An 
anarchy of five years enfued* The patricians 
ftill infifted on the facrilege and profanation that 
Would be incurred by fuffering the rites u(ually 
performed by the confuls to pafs into plebeian 
hands. The tribunes, to elude this myfterious 
cbjeftion, which laid faft hold on the fupcrfti- 
tious minds of the people, contrived a Ihift. 
They moved, that the ordinary attendants on the 
facred rights fhould be augmented from two to 
ten ; and that of thefe one half fhould be named 
of plebeian extraftion. The patricians ftrug^led 
as long as they could, but were at laft obliged 
to give way — ift. To the afts in favour of in- 
folvenc debtors, idly. To the agrarian law, or 
limitation of property in land. jdly. To the 
new eftablifhment relating to the priefthood, and 
to the communication of the confulate itfclf to 
pcrfons of plebeian rank. The plebeian party 
prevailed in all their points, and raifed Sextius^ 
the tribune, to the office of conful : and, from 
one ftep to another, they obtained that all the 
offices, -whether of prstor or aedile, of did^or 
or cenfor, were in procefs of time filled with 
perfons of either rank, and the diftinftion of pa- 
trician or plebeian became merely nominal. The 
only efFcd: it now had was favourable to the ple- 
beians, as it limited the choice of tribunes to 
their own orders' while, in common with the pa- 
tricians^ 
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tricians, they had accefs to every other dignity 
in the ftate. In this acccount of the Ronnan con- 
ftitution j we are now come nearly to that ftate of 
its maturity, at which Polybius began to admire 
the felicity of its inftitutions, and the order of 
its adminiftration. The mafs, however, was far - 
from being fo well compared, or -the unity ;of 

. power fo well eftablifticd, as it is in the Englifli 
Conftitution; the fenate and the popular affem- 
blies, in their legiflative capacities, counterafted 
one another. However, from this time forward; 
through a long period of wars, with Greeks, 

'Gauls, Italians, and Carthaginians, the domeftic 
policy of the ftate appears to be wife and orderly. 
The diftinftion between patrician and plebeian 
was become altogether nominal ; the defcendants 
of thofc who had held the higher offices of ftate 
were, in confequence of the preferments of their 
anceftors, confidered as noble; and, as the ple- 
beians now found no difficulty in obtaining the 
offices of ftate, they were continually opening the 
way of their pofterity to the rank of nobles. The 
plebeians ' were entitled by law to claim one of 
the confurs feats, and frequenriy occupied both* 

.The authority of the fenate, the dignity of the 
cquefljrian order, and the manners of the people 
in general, were guarded, and in a great meafure 

,prelcrved, by the integrity and ftrid exercife of 
the ccnforial power. The wifeft and moft re- 
j^edled of the citizens, from every condition^ 
were raifed into office j and the aflemblies, whe- 
ther of the fenate or th^ people, without envy 
and without jealoufy, fuffered thcmfclves to he 
^verned by the counfels of a few able and vir- 
tuous men. The fpirit of the people was, how- 
ever, in a high degree democxatical $ and thoug;h 
4iey fuffered thctnfdvcs to b? ^verned by tbe 
.you J. Bb filcnt; 
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filcnt influence of perfbnal authority in a few of 
their citizens, yet they could not endure any fpe- 
cies of uncommon pre-eminence, even that which 
arofe from the luftre and well-founded pretenfions 
of diftinguilhed merit. 

The conduft of the Romans towards the 
Greeks fhould not be forgotten j fince it appears 
to have been copied from the policy 'of Antalci- 
das in his Perfian treaty. The ftates of the 
Achaean league, already on the decline, haften- 
cd, by the temerity and diftraftions of their own 
councils, the career of their fortunes to its ter- 
mination. The Romans, even while they fuf- 
fered this famous republic to retain the fhew of 
its independence, had treated its members, in 
many particulars, as fubjefts. At the clofe of 
the war with Perfeus, they had cited to appear 
at Rome, or taken into cuftody as prifoners of 
ftate, many citizens of Achaia: of thefe they had 
detained about a thoufand in different prifons of 
Italy. After a period of feventeen years, three 
hundred who remained alive were fet at liberty. 
Polybius was one of them : he attached himfelf 
to Scipio, the fon of Emilius, and no doubt con- 
tributed much to his education and great cha- 
rafter. 

The Romans, while they detained lb many 
Greek prifoners, affumed the adminiftration of 
affairs in Greece, difpofed of every diflinftion, 
whether of fortune or power, to their own tools. 
They received appeals from the judgemeht of 
the Achsean council, and encouraged its mem- 
bers, contrary to the exprefs conditions of their 
league, to fend feparate embaffies to Rome. The 
Spartans, having been forced into the Achaean 
'confederacy, continued lefraftory in moft of its 
councils. By fome of their complaints at Rorfte, 

they 
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they obtained a deputation fronn the fenate to 
hear parties on the fpot, and to adjuft their dif- 
ferences. The Achaean council, incenfed at this 
infult which was offered to their authority, pro- 
ceeded to enforce their own decrees againft the 
republic of Sparta, marched an army, and defeat- 
ed the inhabitants of that city who ventured to 
oppofe them. The Roman commiflioners arri- 
ving after diefe hoftilities, fummoned the parties 
to aflemble at Corinth, and, in the name of the 
fenate, gave fentcnce — That Lacedamon^ Corinth, 
Argos, Herackay and Orchomenos^ not having been 
original members of the Ach^an confederacy^ /houli 
now be disjoined from it ; and that all the cities . 
which had been refcued from the dominion of 
Philip fliould be kfc in full pofltflion of their free- 
dom and independency. A war enfued, in which 
Metellus and Mummius defeated the Greeks, and 
the Achaean league was diffolved. 

The enmity and the friendfhip of the Romans 
was equally fatal. As the Achaean league was 
diflblved, on^ having incurred their refentment, 
io the remnant of the Spartan republic perilhed, 
in having accepted their protection : and nothing 
could be more juft than that the Spartans Ihould 
perifli under an infidious policy, which they 
themfelves had firft invented^ praftifed, ^nd fug- 
gefted to the Romans ; who, under the command 
of Flaminius, about fifty years before this date, 
in order to detach the Grecian cities from Philip, 
proclaimed with fo much oftentation, at the Ifth- 
mus of Corinth, general independence, and the free 
exercife of their own laws, to all the republics of 
Greece. The Achaean league was diffolved, and 
all their conventions annulled. The dates which 
had compofed it were deprived of their fove- 
reignty, fubjedcd to pay a tribute, and placed 
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under the government of a perfon annually fent 
from Rome with the title of Praetor of Achaia* 
-7- But the fuccefs of the Roman arms abroad be- 
came the fource of a ruinous corruption at home. 
In the ftateitfelf, the governing and the governe4 
felt fcparate interefts, and were at variance froni 
motives of avarice, as well as ambition. Two 
hundred and thirty years had elapfed fince the 
animofities of patriciar^ and plebeian were ex- 
tinguifhed by the equal participation of public 
honours. Ihis diftinftion itfelf was, in a great 
meafure, obliterated, and gave way to a new one^ 
which, under the denomination of nobles and 
^ommons, or illuftrious and qbfcurey without in- 
volving any legal difparity of privileges, .gave rife 
to ah ariftocracy, which was partly hereditary^^ 
founded on the repeated fucceffio.n to honours in 
the fame family; and partly perfoqal, founded on 
the habits of high ftation, and in the advantages 
of education, fuch as never fail tQ diftinguifh the 
conditions of men in every great and profperousi 
ftate. Thefe circumftances conferred a' power on 
the nobles, which, though lefs invidious, was not 
lefs real than that whiqh bad been pbffefled by the 
ancient patricians. The exercife of this power was 
lodged with the fenate, a body which, though by 
the emulation of its members too much difpofcq 
to war, and ambitious of conqueft, was never fur- 
pafled in magnanimity, ability, or in fteadineft, 
by any council offtake whatever. The people ha^^ 
fubmitted to the fenaie, as poffeffed of an authority 
which was founded in the prevailing opinion of 
their fuperior worth ; and eVen the moft afpiring 
of the comrpons allowed themfelves to Jbe govern-' 
ed by an order, of men, amongft whom they them-, 
(elves, by proper efforts and luitable merit, migh^ 
hope to afcead* The knights, or the^qijeftrian 

prder^i 
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bf a certain valuation, and fecluded fronn the pur- 
fuit of political emolument or honour, formed, 
between thefenate and the people, an intermediate 
rank, who, in confequence of their having a capi- 
tal, and being lefs engaged than the fenators in 
affairs of ftate, became traders, contraftors^ far- 
mers of the revenue, and conftituted a fpecies of 
moneyed intcreft. Circumfiances which appear to 
be fixed in the political ftate of nations, are often 
no mot'e than a paffage in the fliifting of fcenes, 
or a tranfition from that which a people have been, 
to what they are about to become^ . The nobles 
began to avail themfelves of the high authority 
and advantages of their ftation, and to accumulate 
.property as well as honours. Citizens contended 
for offices in the ftate, as the road to lucrative ap- 
j>ointrhents abroad ; and when they had obtained 
this end, and had reigned for a while in fome pro- 
vince, they brought back from their government a 
profufion of wealth ill acquiredi and the habit of 
arbitrary and uncontrouled command; Whendif- 
appointed in the purfuits of fortune abroad, they 
became the leaders of dangerous faftions at home : 
or, when fuddenly poffeffed of great wealth, they 
became the agents of corruption, to diffeminate 
idlenefs and the love of ruinous amiifements in 
the minds of the people. The city was gradually 
crowded with a populace, who tempted with the 
cheap or gratuitous diftribution of Corn, by the 
frequency of public (hows, by the confequence 
they enjoyed as members of the popular affem- 
blies, flocked to Rome. There they were 
corrupted by idlenefs and indigence ; and the 
order itfelf wa*- continually debafed by the 
frequent acceffion of emancipated flaves. A tur- 
bulent pc^ulacc tyrannised, in th^ir turn, over 
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the maftcrs of the world, and wreaked on ' the 
conquerors of fo many nations the evils which 
they themfelves had fo freely inflifted on man- 
kind. Citizens of this extraftion could not 
for ages arrive at any places of truft, in which 
they Could by their perfonal defefts injure the 
commonwealth ; but they increafed, by their num- 
bers and their vices, tne weight of that dreg, 
which, in great and profperous cities, ever finks 
by the tendency of vice and mifconduftj to the 
lowed condition. They became a part of that 
faftion, who are ever aftuated by envy to their 
fuperiors, by mercenary view3, or by abjeft fear ; 
who are ever ready to efpoufe the caule of any 
leider againft the reftraints of public order ; dif- 
pofed to vilify the more refpe£table ranks of men, 
and, by their indifference on the fubjefts of jufticc 
or honour, to fruftrate every principle that, may 
be employed for the government of mankind, be- 
fides fear and compulfions. Although citizens of 
this dcfcription were yet far from being the ma-» 
jority at Rome, yet it is probable that they were 
in numbers fufficient to contaminate the, whole 
body of the people ; and if enrolled promif- 
cuoufly in all the tribes, might have had a great 
weight in turning the fcale of political councils. 
This efFeft, however, was happily prevented by 
the wife precaution which the cenfors had taken, 
to confine all citizens of mean or flavifh extrac- 
tion to four of the tribes. Thefe were called the 
tribes of the city, and formed but a fmall propor- 
tion of the whole. Notwithftanding this precau- 
tion, we muft fuppofe them to have been very 
improper parties in the participation of fovereign- 
ty, and likely enough to difturb the place of af- 
fembly with difbrders and tumults. While the 
inferior people funk in their charadbers, or were 
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debafed by the circnmftances mentioned, the fu- 
perior ranks, by their application to affairs of 
ftate, by their education, by the ideas of high 
birth and family diftindtion, by the fuperiority of 
fortune, began to rife in their eftimation, in their 
pretenfions, and in their power ; and they enter- 
tained fome degree of contempt for perfons, whom 
the laws ftill required then;i to admit as their fel- 
low-citizens and equals. ' In (;|ji§ difpofuion of 
parties, fo dangerous in a commph^ealth, and 
amidft materials lb lilf.ely to catch tTie'iiame, Ibme 
Iparks were thrown, that foon kindled up anew 
ail the popular animofities which feemed to have 
been fo long extinguifhed, Tiberius Gracchus, 
born of a plebeian family, but ennobled by the 
honours of his father, by his defcent, on the fide 
of his mother, from the firft Scipio Africanus, 
and by his alliance with the fecond Scipio, who 
had married his filler, being now a tribune of the 
people, and poffeffed of all the accomplilhments 
required in a popular leader, great ardour, refolu- 
tion, and eloquence, formed a projedl in itfelf ex- 
tremely alarming, and in its confquences danger- 
ous to the peace of the republic. Being called 
to account for his condudt as quaeftor in Spain, 
the feverity he experienced from the fenate, and 
the proteftion he obtained from the people, filled 
his breaft with animofity to the one, and a prepof- 
feffioh in favour of the other. Aftuated by thefe 
dUpofitions, or by an idea not uncommon to en- 
thufiaftic minds, that the unequal diftribution ofpro- 
petty ^ fo favourable to the rtchy is an injury to the 
poor, he propofed a revival of the law of Licinius, 
by which Kbman citizens had been reftrained 
from accumulating eftates in land above the value 
of five hundred jiigera, little more than half as 
many acres. This was become impradlicable, and 
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even dangerous, in the prcfent ftate of the repub- 
lic. The diftinSlions of poor and rich are as necejjary^ 
injlates of confiderabk eicient, as labour and good gO'- 
vernment. The poor are defUm^d to labour ; and the 
richy by the advantagi^'ofeUuMion^ independence ^ and 
leifurey are qualified f" fuperfSrflations. The empire 
was now greatly extended^ aiid owed its fatetjr, 
and the oroter of.its ^vdbiment, to a refpeftablc 
ariftocracjr, J^iinAe^on Ae poflefiion of fortune^ 
as well as |j|pfl^jltel filial public honours. 

The rich Weire not^ ^fdiaM; fome violent convul- 
flon, to be ftH^jf of dPtates lAich they themfelycs 
had bought, or ji^ich they had inherited from 
their anccftor^/ The poor were not qualified at 
once to be railed to a ftate of equality with per- 
fons enured to a better condition. The project 
feemed to be as ruinous to government as it was 
to the fecurity of property, and tended to place 
the members of the commonwealth, by one rafli 
and precipitate ftep, in fituations in which they 
were not at all qualified to aft. For thefe rea- 
fons, as well as from motives of private intereft 
affcfting the majority of the nobles, the projeft of 
Tiberius was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the fenatc : 
and, from motives of envy, intereft, or miftakeit 
zeal for juftice, as warmly (upported by the op- 
pofite party. Afting in concert with Appius 
Claudius, whofe daughter he had married, a fc- 
nator of the family of Craffus, who was then at 
the head of the priefthood, and Mutius Scasvola 
jthe conful, he exhaufted all his art, and difplayed 
all his eloquence in declamation ; but when he 
came to propofe that the law (hould be read^ 
he found that his opponents had procured M. 
Oftavius, one of his colleagues, to interpofe his ne- 
gative, and forbid any further proceeding in the 
bufmels. Here^ according to the law and the cenfii^ 
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iulioH, the matter Jhonld have dropped : but inflamed 
and unbalanced parties arc not to be reftrained by 
laws and conftitutions. The tribunes were infti- 
luted to defend their -own party, not to attack 
their opponents ; and to prevent, not to promote 
innovations* Every fingle tribune had a negative 
on the whole,— The reft of the ftory I muft 
leave,— The conftitution thus violated^ \Gracchus 
next violated the facred charafter of his colleague 
the tribune^ The fenate were tranfpbrted with 
indignation; violence enfued, and the two Gracchi 
fell. Afterwards Marius carried the popular pre- 
tenfions ftill higher; and Sylla might, if he wduld^ 
have been emperor. Ca&far followed, and com-* 
pleted the cataftrophe. 

This <Jbmmonwealth, by the Iplendour of ita 
aftions, the extent of its empire, the wifdom of 
its councils, the talents, integrity^ and courage of 
a multitude of characters, exhibits the faireft pro^* 
rpe£b of our fpecies^ and is the moft fignal exam^^* 
pie, excepting England, of the wifdonl and uti* 
lity of a mixture of the three powers in a com- 
monwealth : on the other hand, the various vicit 
fitudes of its fortune, its perpetual domeftic con«« 
tefts, and internal revolutions, are the cleared 
proofs of the evils arifing from the want of com* 
plete independence in each branchy and from an 
ineffeClual balance* 
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CONGRESS; 
kV DEAR S1R> 

BY the authorities and examples already re- 
cited, you will be convinced, that three 
branches of power have an unalterable foundation 
in nature j that they exift in every fbciety natural 
and artificial ; and that if all of them are not ac- 
knowledged in any conftitutiort of goverhnnient, it 
will be found to be imperfedt, unliable, and foon 
ehflaved i that thie legiflative and executive autho- 
rities ate naturally diftinft ; and that liberty 
and the laws depend entirely on a fcparation of 
them in the frame of government 5 that the legif- 
lative power is naturally and neccflarily fovereign 
and fupreme over the executive i and, therefore, 
that the latter muft be made an effential. branch 
of the former, even with a negative, or it will not 
be able to defend itfelf, but will be foon invaded, 
undermined, attacked, or in fome way or other 
totally ruined and annihilated by the former. This 
is applicable to every ftate in America^ in its indi- 
vidual capacity j but is it equally applicable to 
the United States in their fcederal capacity ? 

The people of America, and their delegates in 
cpngrefs, were of opinion, that a fingle aflembly 
was every way adequate to the management of all 
their fcederal copcerns ; and with very good rea- 
fon, becaufe congrefs is not a legiflative aflembly, 
nor a reprefentative aflembly, but only a diplo- 
matic 
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matic aflemblyw A fmgle council has been found 
to anfwer the purpofe of confederacies very well* 
But in all fuch cafes the deputies are refponfible 
to the ftates ; their authority is clearly afcertain- 
ed ; and the ftates, in their feparate capacities, arc 
the checks. Thefe are able to form an effeftual 
balance, and at all times to controul their dele- 
gates. The fccurity againft the dangers of this 
kind of government will depend upon the accu- 
racy and decifion with which the governments", of 
the feparate ftates have their own orders arranged 
and balanced. The neceffity we are under of fub- 
mitting to a foederal government, is an additional 
and a very powerful argument for three branches, 
and a balance, by an equal negative, in all the 
feparate governments. Congrcfs will always be 
compofed of members from the natural and arti- 
ficial ariftocratical body in every ftate, even in the 
iiorthern, as well as in the middle and fouthern 
ftates. Their natural difpofitions then in general 
will be (whether they fhaJl be fenfible of it or not„ 
and whatever integrity or abilities they may be 
poflefied of) to diminifti the prerogatives of the 
governors, and the privileges of the people, and 
to augment the influence of the ariftocratical par- 
ties. There have been caufes enough to prievent 
the appearance of this inclination hitherto; but a 
calm courfe of profperity would very foon bring 
it forth, if efFedual provifion againft it be not 
made in feafon. It will be found abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, therefore, to give negatives to the gover^ 
nors, to defend the executives againft the influence 
of this body, as well as the fcnates and reprefen- 
tatives in their fcveral ftates. The nccefSty of a 
negative in the houfe of reprefentatives will be 
called in queftion by nobody. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Price and the Abbe de Mably are zealoiisi 
for additional power to congrefs.-^Full power in 
all foreign affairs, and over foreign (commerce^ 
and perhaps fome authority over the comnncrcc of 
the ftates with one another, rnay be neceflary ; 
And it is hard to fay^ that more authority in other 
things is not wanted t yet the fubjeft is of fuch 
extreme delifcacy and difficulty^ that the people 
are much to be applauded for their caution^— To 
coUeft together the ancient and modern leagues— 
the Amphyftionic, the Olynthian, the Argivc, did 
Arcadiian, and the Achaean confederacies^ among 
the Grecks-*^he general diet of the Swils can^ 
tons, and the ftates general of the United Nether- 
linds, the union of the Hanfe towns> &c. which 
have been found to anfwer the purpofes both rf 
governnrtent and liberty; to compare them all 
with the circuitiftances^ the fituationi the geo- 
graphy, the commerce, the population, and the 
forms of government, as well as the climate^ the 
foil> and manners of the people^ and confidef 
What further fioederal powers are Wanted, and may 
be fafcly given, would be a ufeful work. Iff youf 
pbblic engagements allow you the time to under- 
take fuch an inquiry, you will find it ati agreeable 
amufementi 
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LOCKE, MILTQN, AND HUME, 
MY DEAR SIR, 

CHIMERIC A]L fyftems of Icgiflation arc ntU 
ther ne\v nor uncommon, even among men 
of the moft refplendent genius and extcnfive leam-r 
ing. It would not be too bold to fay^ that fome 
parts of Pkto and Sir Thon^as More are as wild 
as the ravings of Bedlam. A philofopher may be ' 
perfedt matter qf Defcartes and Leibnitz, may 
purfue his own inquiries into metaphyfics to any 
length you pleafe, may enter into the inmoft re^ 
ce;ffes of the human mind, and make the noblel^ 
difcoveries for the benefit of his fpecies ; nay, he 
^lay defend the principles of liberty and the rights 
of mankind with great abilities aqd fuccefs; and* 
after all, when galled upon to produce a plan ot 
legiflation, he may aftonifh the world with a fig- 
nal abfurdity. Mr, Locke, in 1663, was em- 
ployed to trace out a plan of legiflation for Caro- 
lina ; and he gave the whole authority, executive 
and legiflativc, to the eight proprietors, the lords 
Berkley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven, and 
Aflileyi and Meflieurs Carteret, Berkley, an^ 
Colleton, and their heirs. This ne\y oligarchical 
fovereignty created at once three orders oinobility: 
barons, with twelve thoufand acres of land j ca- 
ciques, with twenty-four thoufand, &c. ; and 
landgraves, with eighty thoufand. Who did this 
^giQator thitak would live under his government ? 
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He fhould have firft created a few fpecies of be- 
ings to govern, before he inftituted fuch a go- 
vernment. 

A man may be a greater poet than Homer, 
and one of the mod learned men in the world ; 
he may Ipend his life in defence of liberty, and 
be at the fame tin^ one of the mplt irreproaf hable 
moral characters ; and yet, when called upon to 
frame a conftitution of government, he may dc- 
monftrate to the world, that he has refJefted very 
little on the fubjeft. There is a great hazard in 
laying all this of John Milton j but truth, and 
the rights of mankind, demand it. In his " Ready 
and Eafy Way to eftablifti a Free Commonwealth/* 
this great author fays, " I doubt^not but all in- 
*' genuous and knowing men will eafily agree 
*' with me, that a free commonwealth, without 
*' fingle perfon, or houie of lords, is by far the 
•* t?eft government, if it can be had; for ijhe 
** ground and bafis of everyjuft ajid free govern- 
*' ment is a general council of ableft men, chofcn 
by the people to confult of public affairs^ fi*om 
time to time, for the common good. In this 
grand council muft the fovereignty, not tranf- 
fcrred, but delegated 6nly, and, as it were, dc- 
•^ pofited, refide; with this caution, they muft 
« have the forces by fca and land committed to 
'* them for prefervation of the common peace and 
^' liberty i muft raife and manage the public re-* 
*' venue, at leaft with fome infpeftors deputed 
^ for fatisfaftion of the people how it is emplpy- 
•' ed i muft make or propofe civil laws, treat of 
" commerce, peace, or war with foreign nations ; 
^^ and, for the carrying on fomie particular affairs 
•' with more kcrtcy and expedition, muft t\t&y 
'* als they have already, out of their own number 
" and others, a council of ftate. And although it 
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may feem ftrange at firft hearing, by reafon tha^; 
men's minds are prepoffeffed with the notion oi 
^* fucceflive parliaments, I affirm that the grand ' 
*^ council, being well chofen, fliould be perpetual j 
" for fo their bufincfs is, or may be, and often- 
*^ times urgent; the opportunity of affairs gained 
^ or loft in a moment. The day of council can- 
** not be fet as the day of a fcftival, but rnuft be 
ready always to prevent or anfwer all occaflons^ 
By this continuance they will become every 
way fkilfulieft,^ beft provided of intelligence 
*^ from abroad, beft acquainted with the people' 
" at home, and the people with them. The (hip 
*^ of the commonwealth is always under fail ; 
they fit at the ftern, and if they fteer well, what 
need is there to change them, it being rather 
dangerous ? Add to this, that the graiid couh- 
'* cil is both foundation and main pillar of the 
" whole, ftate ; and to move pillars and founda- 
tions not faulty, cannot be fafe for the build- 
ing. I fee hot, therefore, how we can be ad- 
vantaged by fucceffive and tranfitory parlia- 
^* ments; but that they are much likelier conti- 
nually to Unfettle, rathter than to fettle a free 
government; to breed commotions, changes, 
^* novelties, and uncertainties ; to bring negleft 
*' uporfpfefent affairs and opportunities, while all 
*^ minds are in fufpence with expe6tation of a new 
*' aflfembly, and the affembly, for a good fpace, 
^^ taken up with the new fettling of itfelf, &c. 
" But if the ambition of fuch as think themfelves 
^* injbred, that they alfo partake not of the go- 
'^ vernment, and are impatient to be chofen, can- 
" not brook the perpetuity of others chofen be- 
*' fore them ; or if it be feared that long con- 
*^ tinuance of pbwer may corrupt finccrcft men, 
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'^ the known expedient is, that annually a third 
^' part of fenators go out," &c. 

Cap you read without (huddcring, this wild 
reverie of the divine inimortal Milton ? If no 
better fyftems of government had been propo{ed> 
it would have been no wonder that the people of 
England recalled the royal family, with ^11 their 
errors, follies, and crimes about them. Had 
Milton's fcheme been adopted, this country would 
have either been a fcene of revolutions^ carnage^ 
and horror, from that time to this, or the liber* 
ties of England would have been at this hour the 
liberties of Poland, or the ifland would have 1:>eec^ 
a province of France. What ! a fingle ail^mbly 
to govern England ? an aiTembly of &nators for 
Efe too ? What ! did Milton's ideas of liberty, 
and free government extend no further than ex- 
changing one houle of lords for another, and 
making it fupreme and perpetual ! What I Crom- 
well, Ireton, Lambert, Ludlow, Waller, and fiv^ 
hundred others of all fe£ts and parties, one quar-: 
tcr of them mad with enthufiafm, another with am-i 
bition, a third with avarice, and a fourth of them- 
honeft men,, a perpetual council, to govern fuch^ 
a country ! It would have been an oligarchy of? 
decemvirs, on the firft day of its fitting; it 
would have inftantly been torn with 4II the agita-» 
tions of Venice, between the ariftocracy and oli- 
garchy, in the aflcmbly itfelf. If, by ballots 
and rotations, and a thoufand other eontriyanceSj^ 
it could have been combined together, it would 
have ftripped the pecfple of England of every 
Shadow of liberty, and grown in the next gene- 
ration a lazy, haughxy, oftentatious group of pa-! 
latines : but if they had fallen into diviIions> 
they would have deluged th$ natioQ in bloody 
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till one defpot would have ruled the whole; 

John Milton was as honed a man as this nation 
>Bver bred, and as great a friertd of liberty ; but 
Iris grcatnefi moft certainly did not Confift in the 
knowledge of the nature of itlan tnA of govern- 
ment, if we are to Judge from this perforniancc> 
or from *' The prelent Meahs and brief* Delinea- 
** tion of a free Comnrtonwealth,*' in his letter 
4o General Monk.-^^Americans in this age are tod 
enlightened to be biibbled out of their liberties^ 
.even by liich mighty names as Locke^ Milton^ 
■turgor, or Hume; they know that pdpiilar elec- 
tions of one effential branch of the legiflature, fre- 
quently repeated^ are the only polfible method ojf 
Ibrming a free conftitution, or of jirefervihg the 
^vcrnment of laws from the dominatibn of men^ 
or of preferving their lives, liberties, or properties 
in fecurity 5 they know, though Locke and MiltoA 
did notj that when popular eiedions are given lip^ 
liberty and free government nfiiift' be given up. 
•Upon this principle, they canhotapprove the plart 
iof Mr. Hunie, in his *^ Idea of a perteft Coittpiflion- 
•* wealth."-*'** Let all the frechplders of tw^ientjr 
^^ pounds a year in the county, and all the h6\ife- 
** holders Worth five hundred ift)uncls in the towil 
** pariflbe$> meet annually in the parifli church, 
*• and tAoofe, by ballot, fome freeholder of the 
** County for their niemberj whoni we ihall call 
■• the couhty-reprefentativei Let the hundred 
" cdunty-repre(entatives> two days after their 
^' eledion^ meet in the county-town> and choofe 
^* by ballot, from their Own bocjy, ten county- 
** ma^ftralses and one femitdr. There ate, there- 
^* fore, in the whole fcommoriwealthi one hun- 
«* dred fenators, eleven hundred eoUnty-magif- 
^* trates> and ten thoufdnd county-reprefentativcs; 
^' fbr we Ihall beftow on all fcnators the autho- 
Voii. I* C G ** rity 
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rity of county-magiftrates, and on all county- 
magiftrates the authortty of councy-reprefcnu- 
" tives. Let the fcnators meet in the capital, 
" and be endowed with the whole executive 
" power of the commonwealth 5 the power of 
** peace and war 5 of giving orders to generals, 
" admirals, and ambafladors, and in fhort, aU 
the prerogatives of a Britifh king, except his 
negative. Let the county-reprefcntatives meet 
# in their particular counties, and poflels the 
whole legiilative power of the qommonwealth; 
the greater number of counties deciding the 
qucttion 5 and where thcfe are- equal, let the 
'^ fenate have the cafting vote. Every new law 
*' muft firft be debated in the fenatej and, though 
^' rejedled by it, if ten fenators infift and proteft, 
** it mud be fent down to the counties : the fe- 
*^ nate, if they pleafe, may join to the copy t>f 
the law their rcafons for receiving or rejecting 
it." &c. — The fenate, by the ballot of Venice 
or Malta, arc to choofe a proteftor, who rc- 
prefents the dignity of the commonwealth, and 
prclides in the fenate; two fecretaries of (late, 
and a council of (late, a council of religion and 
learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, 
a council of war, a council of the admiralty—* 
each of five perfbns, all fenators j and feven com«- 
miflioners of the treafury. 

If you compare this plan, as well as thofe of 
Locke and Milton, with the principles and exam- 
ples in the foregoing letters, you will foon form 
a judgement of them; it is not mydefign to enlarge 
upon them. That of Hume is a complicated arif- 
tocracy, and would foon behave like all other 
ariftocracies. It is enough to fay, that the reprc- 
fentatives of the people may, by the fenators, be 
deprived of a voice in the legiflaturc ; becaufe the 
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fenate have their choice of fending the laws down, 
cither to the county-nnagiftrates or county-repre- 
fentatives. It is an ingenious device, to be lure, 
to get rid of the people and their reprefentatives ; 
befides that the delays and confufions would be 
endlefs, in fending the laws to be debated in as 
many feparate commonwealths as there are coun- 

V ties. But the two decifive objeftions are^^ i. Let- 
ting the nobility or fenate into the management 
of the executive power ; and, 2. Taking the eyes 
of the people off from their reprefentatives in their 
legiflature. The liberty of the people depends 
entirely on theconftant and direft communication 
between them and the legiflature, by means of 
their reprefentatives. 

The improvements to be made in the Englifli 
conftitution lie entirely in the ho'ufe of commons. 
If county-members were aboliflied, and reprefen- 
tatives proportionally and frequently chofen in 
fmalldiftrids, and if no candidate could be chofen 
but an eftabjifhed long-fettled inhabitant of that 

. diftrift, it would be impoffible to corrupt the 
people of England, and the houfe of commons 

.might be an immortal guardian of the national 
liberty. Inftead of projedts to abolifh kings and 
lords, if the houfe of commons had been attended 
to, wild wars would not have been engaged in, 
nor countlefs millions thrown away, nor would 
there have remained an imperfection, perhaps, in 
the Engliflb conftitution. Lee the people take 
care of the balance^ and efpecially their part oF 
it : but the prefervation of their peculiar part of 
it will , depend ftill upon the exifVence and inde- 

Ecndence of the other two ; the inftant the other 
ranches arc deftroyed, their own branch, their 
own deputies, become their tyrants. 
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CONCLUSION, 



Crajvenor-fquare^ Dec. 2 1 , 1 7 S64 

MY DEAR SIft> 

ACCORDING to M. Turgof s idea of a 
perfeft commonwealtI)> a fingle aflfembly is 
to be poflefTed of all authority, legiflative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. It will be a proper conctu* 
£on of all our lbecuIation$ upgn this, the moft 
interefting fubjcct which can employ the thoughts 
of men, to confider in what manner fuch an af- 
lembly will condu6t its deliberations, and exert 
its powerj. The executive poWer is properly the 
government i the laws are a dead letter until ai} 
adminiftration begins to carry ihiCtn into execd* 
tion. Let us begin then with this. If there is 
an army to raife, this fingle aflembly is to ap^ 
point all its olBcers. The man of the moft anrl-i' 
pie fortune, the moft honourable defcent, th6 
greateft abilities, efpccially if there is any on6 
among them who has had experience, rendere4 
important fervices, and acquired fame in war^ 
wU be chofcn general. This event is a gteat 
point gained by the ariftoqracy ; and a great m}^ 
Vance towards the fe£lions of one, in cafe of c6h« 
▼uUlons and confufions, for monarchy. The %d^* 
iieral has vaft influence^ of courfe, with the whole 
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nation^ and efpecially with the officers of hit 
army ; whofe articles of war, and whofe habits, 
both of obedience and command^ eftablifh a fyt* 
tern of fubordination of which he is the center^ 
and produce an attachment that never wears out. 
The general^ even without being fcnfible of it, 
will naturally fall in with the views of the arifto- 
cratical body, in promoting men of family^ pro- 
perty, and abilities ; and, indeed^ in general, it 
will be his duty to do this, as fuch are undoubt- 
edly, in general, the fitteft for the fervice : his 
whole corps of officers will grow habitually to 
relpedt fuch only, or at leaft chiefly j and it mufl: 
be added, becaufe experience proves it, and the 
truth requires it to be mentioned, to entertaia 
fomc degree of contempt for the reft of the peo- 
ple, as *^ rank and file. The generaFs recom- 
mendation will have great weight in the aflem- 
biy, and will, in time, be given chiefly, if not 
wholly, to men who are either of the ariftocrati- 
cal body themfclves, or at leaft recommended by 
fuch as are fo. All the other officers of the army 
are to be appointed by this aflembly; and we 
muft fuppole^ th^t all the ^neral officers and 
field officers will be of patrician families, be* 
cauie each candidate will be unknown to nine- 
tenths of the aflembly. He comes from a part 
of the ftate which a vaft majority of the mem« 
bcfs of the aflembly do not particularly repreient^ 
and are unacquainted with ; they muft, therefore^ 
take his ch^radter upon truft from his patron in 
the houle, fome member who is his neighbour^ 
and who, perhaps, pwes his eledlion to him or bis 
particular friends.— Here is an endlefi fource of 
debate and delay. When there are two or ftiore 
candidates for a commifTion, and there will ge- 
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nerally be fcvernl, how /hall an aflcmbly of five 
hundred or one hundred men, colleft^d from all 
the moft diftant parts of a large (late, become in- 
. formed of the merits and pretenfions of each can- 
didate ? It can only be done in public or in pri- 
vate. If in public, it expofes the charadcrs of 
the candidates to a public difcuffion, which few 
men can bear ; it confumes time without end ; 
and it wili frequently happen, that the time of the 
whole affcmbly fhall be wafted, and all the pub- 
lic affairs delayed, for days and weeks, in delibe- 
rating and debating, affirming and denying, con- 
tradicting and proving, in the appointment of a 
fingle officer j and, after all, he who has friends 
of the moft influence in the houfe, who will be 
generally, of the ariftocratical compleftion, will 
be preferred. It is moderate to fay, that the lofs 
of time and delay of bufinefs will be a greater 
burthen to the ftate^ than the whole fupport of a 
governor and council. If there is a navy, the 
fame procefs muft be gone through" refpefting 
admirals, captains, and all other officers. All the 
officers of revenue, police, juftice, muft be ap- 
pointed in the fame way, AmbaflTadors, confuls, 
agents to foreign countries, muft be appointed 
too by vote of affembly. — This branch of bufi- 
nefs alone would fill up the whole year, arid be 
mor^ than could be done. An affembly mufl be 
infonncd before it can a6t. The underftanding 
and confcicnce of every member fhould be clearly 
fariblied before he can vote. Information is 
to be had only by debate, and examination sA 
evidence. Any ma*n may fee that this muft be 
attended with difficulty ; but no man, who has 
not ken the infidc of fuch an affembly, can con- 
ceive the confufion, uncertainty/ and procrafti- 
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nation of fuch proceedings. The American pro-^ 
vincial congrefles bad experience enough of this ; _ 
and gentlemen were more convinced, by what 
they there faw, heardj and felt, of the neceflity 
of three branches, than they would have been by 
reafoning or reading.; it was generally agreed, 
that the appointment of officers by lot would 
have been a more rational method.-r-^ut this is 
not all: the army, the navy, revenue, excife^ 
cuftoms, police, juftipe, and all foreign minillers, 
muft be gentlemen, that is to fay, friends and 
connexions of the rich, well-born and well-edu-i 
cated members of the houfe j or, if they are not, 
the community will be filled with flander, fufpi- 
cion, and ridicule againft them, as ill-bred, ig- 
norant, and in all refpedils unqualified for their 
truftsj and the plebeians themfelves will be as, 
ready as any to join in the cry, and run dowr^ 
their charafters. In the fecond place, there ne- 
ver was yet a people who muft not have fome-j 
body or fomething to reprefent the dignity of the 
ftate, the majefty of the people, call it what you 
will — a doge, an avoyer, an archon, a prefident,. 
a conful, a fyndic j this becomes at once an obn 
jcdt of ambition and difpute, and, in time, of di- 
vifion, fadion, fedition, and rebellion. — The next 
inquiry is, concerning the adminiftration of juf-^ 
ticc. Shall every criminal be brought before this 
affembly and tried ? fhall he be there accufed be- 
fore five hundred men ? witnefles introduced, 
counfel h^ard ? This again would take up more 
than the whole year j and nq man, after all^^ 
would confider his life, liberty, or property, fafe 
in fuch a tribunal., Thefe all depend upon the 
4ifquifitions of the counfel, the knowledge of the 
^j^w in the jqdg^§, the confrontation of parties 
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and witneffcs, the forms bf proceedings^ by wh?<A 
the fadirs and the law are fairly ftatcd before the 
jury for their decifion, the rules lof eridcnce, by 
which the attention of the jury is confined to 
proper points^ and the artifices of parties and 
counfel avoided^ An afienmbly of five hundred 
men are totaity incapable of this order, as welt 
as knowledge i for, as the vote of the majority 
xnuft determine, every member muft be capable, 
or all is uncertain : befides^ it is the unanimity 
<if the jury that preferves the rights of mankind^- 
muft the whole five hundred be unanimous? 
-—Will it be faid that the aflembly (hall appoint 
committees to try caufes ? But who are to make 
thefc appointments ? Will not a few haughty pa- 
latines in the aflembly have influence enough to 
determine th^ election in favour of their friends I 
86d will not this make the judges the took of a 
party ? If the leaders are divided into parties, 
will not one prevail at one year, and another the 
next ? and will not this introduce the moft 
wretched of fervitudes, an uncertain iurifprui- 
dence? Will it be faid that the afleaJbly (hall 
appoint committees for the nomination of offi- 
cers ? The lame intrigues, and greater fthiggles^ 
would be introduced for the place of a com* 
«mittee-man; and there would be frequent ap« 
♦peals from thofc conmnittees to the body that 
appointed them. Shall the aflembly appoint a 
governor or prefident, and give him all die cxe- 
jcutive power? Why fhould not the people at 
Wge appoint him? Giving this power to the 
aflembly will open a wider door to intrigue, for 
the place; and the ariftocradcad fiunilies will be 
fure, nine times in ten, ^ carry their cfacficeia 
tbi&wayvand^ what 16 much woricbi thtlirfl nna^ 
I giftratfc 
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giftrate will be confidered as dependent on evciy 
obfcurc member of the houfe^ but in reality he 
will be dependent only on a dozen or a fcore^ 
perhaps on two or three, of the whole. He will 
be liable to daily motions, debates, and votes of 
cenfure. Inftead of thinking of his duty to the 
people at large, he will confine his attention chiefs 
ly to the aflembly, and believe, that if he can 
fatisfy them, or a majority of them, he has done 
his duty. After dl, any of thefe devices arc only 
changing words ; they are, in reality, erefting diN 
ferent orders of men, and aiming at balances^ 
as much as the fyilem which fo much difpleafes 
M. Turgot } they arc introducing, in effeft^ all 
the inequalities and difputes that he io grcatlf 
apprehends, without any of- that fecurity to the 
laws which ought to be the principal obje£t ; thcf 
render the executive power, which is in truth the 
government, the inftrument of a few grandees. 
If thefe are capable of a combination with each 
other, they will feldom difagree in their opinion^ 
which is the richeft man^ and of the firft ^mily % 
and, as thefe will be all their inquiries, they will 
generally carry their ele6tion : if they are divided^ 
in conftant wrangles with each other, and perpe-» 
tual attacks upon the prefident about the difcharge 
of his fiinflions, they will keep the nation an^ 
auous' and irritated with cocitroverfies which can 
never be decided nor ended. If they s^ree, and 
the/ plebeians ilill cany the vote againft thenv 
the choice will neverAelefs probably fall upoa 
one of their number, whowiU be difpof<^ to ik* 
vour them too much $ but if it £dls upon a ple^ 
beian, thefe cqnnxiences at once a icrics cS coo* 
teds 'between the rich and die poor, which will 
never »d but in tht ruin of the popular power 
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and the national liberty—or, at leaft, in a revo- 
lution and a new conftitution. As the executiv-e 
power, the eflence of government, is ever odious 
to popular envy and jcaloufy, it will ever be in 
the power of a few illxiftrious and wealthy citizens 
to excite clanrxours and uneafinels, if not commo- 
tions and feditions, againft it. Although it is the 
natural friend of the people, and the only defence 
vhich they or their reprefentatives can have 
againft the avarice and ambition of the rich and 
diftinguifhed citizens, yet fuch is their thoughc- 
Icfs fimplicity, they are ever ready to believe that 
the evils they feel are / brought upon them by the 
executive power. How cafy is it then for a few 
artful men, among the ariftocracical body, to make 
a prefident, thus appointed and fupported, unpo- 
pular, though he conduAs himfelf with all the 
integrity and ability which his office requires ?„ 

But we have not yet confidered how the legif, 
lative power is to be excxcifcd in this fnigle af- 
fcmbly ? — Is there to be a conftitution ? Who 
arc to compofc it ? The affembly itfelf, or a 
convention called for that purpofe?^ In either 
/cafe, whatever rules are agreed on for the prefer- 
varion of the lives, liberties, properties, and cha- 
ra(5kers of the citizens, what is to hinder this af- 
fembly from tranfgreffing the bounds which they 
have prefcribed to themfclves, or which the con- 
vention has ordained for them ? The convention 
Jsas publilhcd its code, and is no nrvore. Shall a 
new convention be called to determine every 
quefl:ion which arifes concerning a violation of 
tbe conftitution ? This would require that the 
<;on vent ion fhould fit .whenever the affembly fits, 
jUKi cohfider and detetmine every queftion which 
13 agitated iti it^ This is the very thing, we. coa^ 
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tend for, viz. that there may be two aflemblics; 
one to divide, and the other to choofe. Grant 
me this, and I am fatisfied, provided you will 
confine both the convention and affembly to Ic*- 
giflation, and give the whole executive power to 
another body. I had almoft ventured to propofe 
a third aflembly for the executive power; biK 
the unity, the fecrecy, the difpatch of one mati^ 
has no equal ; and the executive power fhould be 
watched by all men ; the attention of the whdfe 
nation fhould be fixed upon one point, and thfC 
blame and cenfure, as well as the impeacht- 
ments and vengeance for abufes of this power, 
fhould be direftcd folely to the minifters of one 
man. — But to purfue our fingle afTembly. The 
firft year, or the firft feven years, they may! be 
moderate; efpecially in dangerous times, and 
while an exiled royal family, or exiled patricians 
or nobles, are living, and may return ; or while 
the people's paffions are alive, and their attention 
awake, from the frefh remembrance of danger 
and diftrefs : but when thefe tranfitory caufes pals 
away, as there is an afFedtion and confidence be- 
tween the people and their reprefentatives, fup*- 
pofe the latter begin to make diftindions, by 
making exceptions of themfelves in the laws ?-^ 
They may frank letters ; they are exempted from . 
arrefts ; they can .privilege fervants— one litde 
diftinftion after another, in time makes up a 
large fum. Some few of the people will cotii- 
plain ; but the majority, loving their reprefentJu- 
tives, will acquicfce. Prefently they are ex- 
empted from taxes. Then their duration is too 
fhart 5 from annual they become biennial, trien- 
nial, fepcennial, for life; and, ac length, inftead 
pf applying to conftitucnts to fill up vacancies. 

the 
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the afieitlbly takes it upon itfclf, or gives it to 
dKTir prcfident. In the mean time, wars' are 
Conduded by heroes to triumph and conqueft> 
negotiations are carried on with fucceis, com- 
merce flourifhes, the nation is profperous ;— the 
citizens are Battered, vain, proud of their feli- 
city, envied by others : it would be the bafeft» 
the moft odious ingratitude, at lead, it would 
be fo reprefented, to find fault with their rulers. 
In a word, as long as half a (core of capital 
chafa&ers agree, they will gradually form the 
lM>uie and the nation into a fyftem of fubcH-di«* 
siation and dependence to themfelves^ and go- 
iTern all at their difcretion — a fimplc ariftocracy 
«t oligarchy in efFed, though a fimplc dernow 
cracy in name : but> as every one of thcfc is 
tffnulous of others, and more than one of them 
k conftantly tormented with a ' defire to be the 
iirft, they will fbon difagree ; and then the houie 
and the nation gradually divides itfelf into four 
parties, one of which, at ieaft, will wi(b for mo- 
Harchy, another for ariftocracy, a third fix*de«« 
fnocracy, and a fourth for various mixtures of 
them ; and thefe parties can never come to a 
decifion but by a ftruggle^ or by the fworcU 
There is no remedy for this, but in a convention 
of deputies from all parts of the ftate : but an 
equal convefition can hardly be obtained,, except 
in times like thofe we have lately feen^ when the 
danger could only be warded off by the aid and 
exertions of the wrhok body of the people rwbca 
«t> ibch danger ftom without fhall prd^ thofe 
%dio are proud of their wealth, bloody or wk^ 
m^Ul never give way to fair and equal eftabiiih^^ 
Ht^t^. All parties will be afr^d of callii^ a 
^W^wntiidni h^ if it. muft jxr^agreod to>rtlie 
:^ arifto-* 
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ariftocratical party will pufh then* inAdence, waA 
obtain eledtions even into the conventionfi fyg 
themfelves and their firiends^ fo as to caiFiy points 
there> which, perhaps^ they could not have carriod 
in the aflembly. . *' 

But (hall the people at large e}e£): a go^rmr 
and council annually to manage the executive 
tewer, and a fingle afTembly to have the H^hela 
legiflative? In this cafe, the eirecutive po<wef| 
inftead of being independent, will ht the inftrti^ 
ment of a few leading members of the houft}} 
becaufe the executive power being an €^b}e&<c« 
jealoufy and envy to the people, and the kgifla^ 
live an obje6b of their confidence and afl^ioni 
the latter will always be able to render the fomrai 
unpopular, and undermine its influence.-—-^ 
But if the people iat a time fuppo^t an exeeutine 
difagreeable to ,the leaders in the legiQative, the 
conftitution will be difregarded^ and the nation 
will be divided between the two bodies, and eacii 
muft at laft have an aripy to decide the que{lion« 
A conftitution confifting of an executive in one 
fingle a&mbly, and a legiflative in another, 19 
dready compofed of. two armies in battle array 1 
and nothing is wanting ^t the word of «Qn^ 
mand to begin the combat. 

In the prefent ftate of ibciety and manners in 
America, with a people living chiefly by agricul* 
ture,^ in fniall numbers, fprinkled qv^ larg^ 
tradt&'of land, they are not fubjed: to thoie panics 
and traniports, thofe contagions of madnefs and 
fblly, which are feen in countries* where largj^ 
numbers live in fmall places, in daily fear of 
peiifluQg for want : we know, therefore, that the 
pec^e can live and increafe upder almoft anjr 
kind of government^ or without any government 

at 
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at all. But it is of great importance to beg^n 
well ; mif-arrangements now made, will have great, 
extenfivc^ and dift^nt confequences ; and we are 
now employed, how little foever we may think 
of it, in makihg eftablifhments which will affedk 
the happinefs of an hundred millions of inhabi* 
tants at a time, in a period not very dillant. 
All nations, under all. governments, mud have 
parties ; the great fecret is to controul them : 
there are but two ways, either by a monarchy 
and (landing army, or by a balance in the con^ 
ftitution. Where the people have a voice, and 
there is no balance, there will be everiafting flue- 
piations, revolutions, and, horrors, until aAanding 
lU'my, with a general at its head, conirnands the 
peace, or the neceflity of an equilibrium is made 
appear to all, and is adopted by all/ 

• 

I am. 

My dear Sil", 
With much efteem and afFedtion, 

Yours, 

John Adams* 

ff^llliam Stephens Smtih^Ef(i. ,J. 
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P O S T S C RI I^ t; 

*T^HE foreign gazettes and journals have ail* 
nounced to the world that the AbbcDeMa* 
biy was applied to by the United States of Ame- 
rica for his advice and affiftance in the formation of 
a code of laws. It is unneceflary to fay any thing to 
this, only that it is a part of a million volumes o£ 
lies, according to the beft computation, which ar<f 
to be impofed upon pofterity, relative to Amcri* 
can affairs. The Abbe himfelf, in his obferv^- 
tions, has faid that I defired his fentiments* Thit . 
is true; but the manner of the requeft ought. to 
be known, that thofe who think it of any con* 
fequence may underftand in what fenfe it is tryet 
Upon my arrival in Paris, in Oftober 1782, upoa 
the bufinefs of the peace, the Abbe De Mably'^ 
book, upon the manner of writing hiftory, was 
put into my hands. At the conclufion of that 
publication he declared his intention of writing . 
on the American revolution. Meeting the Abbe 
foon afterwards, at dinner at Motifieur De Cha- 
lut's, the farmer general, my friends the Abbes 
De Chalut and Arnowe, who were of the party, 
informed me that their friend was about writing 
the hiftory of the American revolution^ and would 
be obliged to me for any fafts or memorials that 
might be in my power. The queftion was aflked. 
What part of the revolution he intended to write? 
The whole.— -Where had he obtained the mate- 
rials ? It was fuppofed they might be obtained 
from the f)ublic papers, and inquiry of indivi- 
duals. — In anfwer to this a few difficulties were 
ftarted, and the converfation fpun into length* 
At lail the gentlemen afked to have, in writing, 
what had been then faid upon the fubjeft, as, the 
converfation being in French, it rnight not have 
bc^n fully comprehended. Accordingly, in a few 
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days, I wrote the Ahbe a letter^ the tranflation of 
which, by a friend, into French, is here inclofed 1 
the original, in Engliih, not being in my pofleH- 
fion. oy this you will fee, that the requeft to the 
Abhi to write upon American affairs was a mere 
civility, and rather a defire chat he would not 
expofe himfelf^ by attempting an hiftory that he 
was altogether unprovided for, than any formal 
requeft that he fhould write at all— We ought t0 
be obliged to any gentleman in Europe who will 
fiivour us with his thoughts : but, in general^ the 
dieory of government is as well underftood in 
America as it is in Europe ; and by ^at num-^ 
bers of individuals is every diing, relating to a free 
conftitution, infinitely better comprehended than 
by the Abb6 De Mably or M. Turgot, amiable^ 
leiarned, and ingenious, as they are. 

J Monfieur VAhbi de Mably. 

♦' C*eft avec plaifir que j*ai appris votre de0eiti 
** d*ccrire for la Rivolution JmMcaine, parce jgue 
'^ vos a;utres ecrits, qui font beaucoup admires 
^^ des Americains, contiennent des principes de 
" Legiflation, de Politique, & de Negociation qui 
^^ font parjCaitement analogues aux leurs ; de ibrte 

qxic vous ne pourrcz guerre ^crire fur cc fujet 

tans pFoduire un ouvrage qui fervira a I'iiifb'UC'^ 
^* don du public, & furtout a celle de mes C<^c|- 
•^ toyens. M^is j'efpere que vous ae ox^acciile^ 
<* rez pas de i^rcfomption d'affefbtion qu de fin^ 
*^ gukbitcs fije hazsuxie de vous dire quf: je fuis 
** d'opinion qu*il eft encore trop-tot pogr eotre- 
^ prendre une Hiftbire complette de ce gr^nd 
"^ .i^vetienietit, & qu'il n*y a perfonne ni eh JEqropp 
*' ni en Amerique^ qui, jufqu'i preient/ foil en 
** ^cac de ia faire & qui ait ks materiamt ;req]uia 
«^.0u iWfcefl^ res pour cela/* 

-^f' l^Qitf)^ cAtreprexidf c. ua t^^^visgCi m Ecri^ 
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^ Vain devrait divifcr THiftoirc dc rAmcrique en 
*' pluficurs pcrbdcs/* 

** i*^. Dcpuis te premier etabliflcmcnt dcs Co- 
"^^ lonies eft 1600, jofqu'au comnficncirfient dc 
** leur^ brouiUerics avec la Grande firctagnc ia 

'' 1761. 

" %^. Depuk ce tommcncemcnf (otcafionnc 
*^ par un ordrc du Borcau de Commerce & dcs 
^^ Plantations dans la Grande-Breta^neidonneaux 
'* ofiicierd de la Douane en Amcrique, de fairc 
" executer d*une manicre plus rigoui:guIc Ics 
** aftes.du Commerce, & d*aVoir recours aux 
** cours de la juftice pour avoir des dccrcts d^af- 
*' fiftance \ cette.fin) jufqu^au commencement 
'* des hoftilitcs, le 19 d'Avril 1775. Pendant 
** cette periode de 14 afts il n'j^ eut qu'unc guerr? 
^^ de plume. 1 

" 3**. Depuisia Bataille de Lexington jurau'i 
^* la fignature du Traitc avcc la France, le 6 F6- 
vrier 1778. Durant cette piriodc de 3 ans, la 
guerre fe fit uniquement entre la Grande-Bre« 
taghe ^ les Etats-Unis. 
4^. Depuis le Trait^ avec la France jufqu'- 
<^ aux hoftilites entre la Grande-Bretagfte & la 
*^ France premierement ; puis avec TEfpagne, 
** enfuite juiqu'au developpemcnt dc la Neutra- 
lity armee, & ^ la guerre contra Ja Hollander 
Enfin, toutes Ces f^enes trouvent leur denou- 
*^ ment dans les Ne^ociations de la Paix. 

'^ Sans une connaiflance diftintte de rHiftotre 
*' des Colonies dans la premiere periode, un Ecri* 
'< vain fe D-ouvera toujours embarrafle, depuis le 
<^ commencement de fon ouvrage jufqu'i la fin, 
«* pour rendre comptc dcs crcnements & des ca- 
<' rafberes qui fe prefenteront a decrire i chaque 
<< pas, ft mefure qu'il avance vers la icconde, U 
'^ troifietne, & la ^nttriemep^riodcs. Potf^ ac« 
<« qucrir luie connaiflance fumfante dc la prenniere 
Vot L D d ^\>sA^ 
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'^ pcriode, il faudrait lire toutcs Ics Charles *:cor» 
** dees aux Colonies, & Ics CammmiffionSy 6f Injrucr 
^* iions donnees aux GouverneurSf tous les Cgdi^ ^ 
** Lot des diferenies Cobnies (& Treize Volume* 
*^ in Folio St Statuts fees 8c rebutans qui ne fe 
** iifent guerc avec plaifir ni en peude teim) ious 
^^ les Regifires de la Ugijlature des differekUs CqIo^ 
^^ nies ; ^ue Ton nc trouvcra qu'en nianuicrit & 
" en voyagcant en peribnne, dcpuis New-Hamp'-' 
*^ fhire jufqu'a la Georgie ; les Rigijres dc» £h^ 
^^ reaux de Commerce & de^ Plantatious dans la 
^^ Grand'Bretagne depuis Icur inftitution jafqu'a 
•^ leur. diiIblution» comrhe auffi les Pawners dti 
•* Bureau^ de quelques-unes des Secr/taireries d'Etat. 

" 11 y a pnc aucre branche de lefturci dont Ton 
*' ne faurait fc difpcnfer, qvuiod Ton pourrait fe 
^' paffcr des autres. Je parle de ccs ccrits qui 
•/ ont paru en Amerique de tenrnj a autre, je ne 
*f pretends cependant pas, daos la pl^cc ouje fuis, 
•"^f eloign^ dc tous les livrea & ccrits, eq faure une 
•' exadie onumcration— JLri Ecriis des auQms Gou" 
•* vemeurs JVinthrop & fVk^hw^ du Dr. Mather^ 

Mr. frince^i NeaJs Hiftoire dt la Houv^lle Jngle^ 

^^ terre ; Gmgias Sommairefar lespremiexe^ PUntar 

■ *^ tions I S amelioration progreffive des ierres fef retat 

'* prefent des Colonies Britanniques ; Hutchinfim Hif^ 

^' toire de MafachtiJfetts-^Bay i Smith ^ iRfiohre de 

^^ NeW'Totk; Smith Hiftoire de New-Jerfiyi les 

^* Ouvragesdfi Pf^illiam Pe»n; Dummers iDifenfe 

'** des Charges de la NoUvelU^-Afgle terre ; VMtftmre 

^^ de Virgimey & plufieurs iautres. Toutcdaetaic 

'^ anterieur i la diTpuce prcfeate^ qui comoi^i^ 

^* en 176.1. ; . . 

' ^^ Durant la feconde periode, les ecrks (q€I^ plus 

' '^ nombreux, & plus diiBciles k fc prociaer ; it 

'^< fut alors donne au pi^ic de& Ckiviage^ da 

>^< gl^^de importazice : dans icsd^bftt^r.^ficce tCeux 

V qui furea^ adeurs d^AS C€tX6vi9eDe.et>.vi^li^€ 
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^ d'Ecrivains, il ea eft qui rticriteiit d^etre dif- 
" tingucs. On compte parmi cux Ics Gouver- 
«* neurs du Roi Potvnal, Bernard^ he Hutchlnfon i 
^ Ic Lieutenant Gouveriieur Oliver ; Mr. Sewal^ 
^* Jugc d'Amirautc pour Halifax; Jonathan May^ 
** htWj D* jD. Jamti Otis ; Oxenbridge Thatcher j 
*^ Samuel Adams ; Jqftab ^iniy ; Jofeph Warren ; 
^^ & peuc-etre les fuivants n'ont pas e:e nnioins 
« imporcants qu'aucun des autres, (avoir Ics ccrits 
«' de Mr. Dickin/on, de Mr. mifon & du Dr. 
*^ Rfl/b de Philadelphie 5 de Mr, Uvingfton & de 
f^ Mr. Dougal de New- York j du Colonel Bland 
'^ & ^'Arthur Lee de Vtrginiey & de plufiers au- 
^* tres. Les Regijlres de la Fille de Bojion & par- 
ticulierement d^un ComitS de Correfpondance ; du 
Bureau des Commiffions de laDouane ; de la Cbam^ 
^^ bti des Riprefentans & du Bureau du Confeil de 
*' MaJfachu/ettS'Bay ; en outre les Gazettes de la 
** yiik de Bojon dans les derniers tenis, pour nc 
^' pas dire celles de New-Tork & de Pbiladelphie, 
^* doivent ^tre ramaffecs & examinees depuis Tan 
^ 1760. Tout cela eft neceffaire pour ecrirc 
^ avec prccifion & en detail I'Hiftoire des debats 
^' avint que les hoftilities euflent commence, com- 
-^ pris la periode de Tannee 1761 jufquau 19 
H Avril 1775. 

" Durant led troifieme & quatrieme p^riodes 
*' les Regiftres, Pamphlets & Gazettes des Treize- 
** Efcats doivem ctrc recueillis, ainfi que les Jour* 
** na;tix du CongreSy (dont cependant one partie eft 
^- encore fecrete) & la CoUeSlion des Nouvelles Con* 
^^ Jtitmions d$s divers EftatSy \c Remembrancer & Ic 
^* Regijlre Annuel^ papiers jjeriodiques publics en 
^^ Anglctcrre. Les Affaires de VAngUterre & de 
*' Vjiiihiquej & \t Mercure de France^ public a 
^ Parisy ic le Politique Ha llamhis imprime i Am- 
^^ Aevdum, tOtste la fuite de h Qnrtfp&nda^ce du 
^^ i &a^al JfybissgHm avec b Congr^s depuis le 

D d 2 ' ** moit 
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** mois At Juillct 1775 jufqu'a cc jour, flw n*% 
** pas encore etc public, & qui nc Ic fcra pas non 
'* plus jufqu'a ce que Ic Coa^res I'ait ordonn^ 
** ou pcrmis j & pcrmettez*nioi dc vou& dire cju'd 
*' moins que cctie vafte fource foit ouvertCf il nc 
'" fera guere poffiblc a pcrfonnc d'entreprendrc 
*' unc Hiftoire de la Guerre Anncricainc : II eft 
" encore d^autres icrits d'importance dans Us Bu* 
*^ reaux du Comite Secrity dans le Comiti du Cant- 
^* mercfj dans le Comite des. Affaires itrangnes^ dans 
le Comiti de la Triforeri^, dms le ComitS d4 la Ma- 
rine, dans le Bureau de la Guerre autant (qu'il 
fubfifte) & du Dcpartenoent dc la Guerre, dc 
^^ la Marine, des Finances & des Affaires ctran^ 
*^ geres, depuis leur inftituticn. II y a apfli 
^' des Lettres des Mniftres Jmdricains en France^ 
^ Efpigne^ Hollander &: d'autres parties de V£u- 

*; " La plupart des dociosnents & mat^riaux eunr 
*' encore iecrets> c'cft une dcnuirche prcnnacufee 
•• que d'entreprendre une Hiftoire generals d^ la 
^ Revolution Americaine ^ nn^a Ton ne fauraic 
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^^ mettre trop d^adlivite & de Ibios a faiK la €0l- 
'* lection des matcriauxt II exifte cependan^ ^ 
«* la verite dcja deux ou trois* Hiftoire ^eoefales 
♦* de la Guerre & Revolution Ajnerk;aij^ puw 
^' bliees a Londres, & deux ou trois autr^ pu« 
•* bliees a Paris i cel!cs en languc Anglaiie,ne. font 
^ que des matcriaux inforjcxves. & coolu§ ian^ ^f-^ 
'* ccrnement, & touces ce^ (liftoircs ioit /Cii An^- 
♦* glais fbit en Franjais, nc font autre chpfe^qpe 
^^ des nionurnents de Tigiiiorancc coiBpktfc de 
** Icurs auteurs fur ce fujet., r • 

'^ 11 faudrait la vie enticrc &: ]a plusjoogde; k 
^^ comtDcncer des r^gede ;io ans^ p<H^^aflie^bler 
<* de routes les Nations, &, de,toutes ies,:piMties 
<* du inonde,, dan$ . Idque]^ Us i(^t d^p^^fSbvl^^ 
*' dodumitats p^^ppr^ i forixicr, ^flle {|^ft^ 

" *^ plct» 
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^ plcttc de U Guerre Americainc ; parce que c'eft 
" proprement rHiftoirc du Genre-humain dans 
*• toyte c«te f poquc. II faut y rcunir I'Hiftoire 
** de France, d'Kipagne, dc Hollande, d'Angle- 
" lerrt, & des Puiflances neutres, auffibicnque 
" de rAmeriquc. l,es materiaux en dcvrairnt 
** etre aflemblcs de toutes ces Nations, & les do- 
" cumcnis les plus importans des tous, auffi bien 
** que les carafteres dcs Afteurs & les reflbrts fc- 
'* crets dcs Aftions, font encore recclcs dans les 
'• Cabinets & en chtfires. 

" Soit que vous, Monfieur, cnterprcniez de 
" donnez un hiftoire generate, ou Gmplement des 
" remarqucs & obfervations, femblablcs I ceUes 
" que vous avez donnecs fur les Greet i^ les Re— 
" mains j vous produircz un Ouvragc exrreme- 
" menC imireOanc & inftru£lifi pour la Morale, 
" la Politique, la Legidation, & jc me ferais ui| 
•* honneiir & un piainr de vous foumir tou5 les 
** pctks fccours qui feront en mon pouvoir pour 
** la facility devosrechcrches, II m'eft impoffi- 
" ble de vous dire fi le Gouvcmement de cc pays 
" ftjuhaiterait de voir qtielque ouvr^e profondc* 
" tnent eerie, & par un Auteur d'Unc grande ce- 
<• \&Mx€, en langue Fran^aife. 11 eft.queftba 
" d'expofer des prihcipes de gotiverhement, fi 
" dtS«r«n de ce qu*on trouve en Europe, fur 
** lout en Franct, qu*on ne verrait peut-eire pa* 
" one' entreprife pareil d'un oqjl indifferent : 
*' c'eft cependanc uhe chbfe dont Je ne me crois 
" pas' !«■ juge conipeteftt. , . 

*' Ptfrmettez, Monfieur, que je firiiffc cettc Let-- 
*" tre en vous donnant une clef pour toute cetce 
" Hiftoire, li y a unc analogic gencrale dans les 
** Gouvernenfients & les Carafteres dc tous les'" 
*' Treize Etats ; mais ce ne fut que Iprfque les 
"debat5& la guerre commencerent en MafTa- 
"•• chuffetta-Bay, la principalc Province de la 
■y-.-.^'y « Nouvelk 
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•• 'Nouvelle-Angletcrrc, que Ics inftitotions pri- 
•* mitives firenc le preijiier effct Quatre dc ces 
^' inftitutions devraicnt ctre.bicn ctudices & am- 
plement examinees par quiconquc voudrait 



?* ccrire avec connaiflfance de caufe dc gc fojet ; 
•' cal* elles ont produit un effet deci(if> non-feole- 
«* ment dans les premieres determinations dcs dc- 
f* bats, dans les Confeils publics, & les premieres 
** refbiucions de rcfifter par les armes, mais auffi 
^* p^r Tinfluence qu'ellea eurent fur les efprits 
^ des autres Colonies en leur donnant Texemplc, 
** d'adopter plus ou rnoins les memes inftiturion^ 
•• & des meftires femblables, 

Les qiratres inftitutions meniionnces font, 

1. Les Villes ou Diftri6ts/ 

2. Les Eglifcs. 

3. Les Ecoles. 

* 4. La Milicc. 

r 
i 

I. •* Les Villes font de certaines ctendues de 
•* pays, ou diftrifts de territoire, dans lefquels 
f' ccant divifcs le Maffachufctts-Bay, le Connec- 
•* ticut, le New-Hamplhire & le Rhode- Ifland. 
«* Chaque Ville conttent Tune dans Tautre fix 
•* milles ou deux lieues quarrees. Les habit^ns 
•* qui vivent dans ces limites doivcnt fornner, en 
** vertu de la loi, des corporations ou corps po- 
«* liriques, & font inveftis dc certains pouvoirs 
** & privileges : comme par cxemple, dc reparer 
«• les grands chemins, d^entretenir les pauvres, de 
** choifir les elus, les conftahles, )es colfcftcuri 
*^ des Taxes & d^autres officiers, & furtout icurs 
** Repreff ntans dans la L^giflature 5 comme aufli 
^ du droit dc s'affembkr toutes les fois qu'ils 
*' font avertis par leurs cltrs, dans les afferriblces 
•^ de Villes, afin de delibcrer fur les ^fFatres pu- 
•* bliques de la Ville^ qu dtdonner de^itlftruftions 
•• i leurs ReprcfcntanSv Les tfonf ftqtMrtteei - c J# 

" ceiic 
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^* Cette inflitution ont.ece, que tous le& habitant 
ayant acquis des leur eufancc une l^abitudis do 

" difcuccrj dc dclibcrcr^ &, djc jugcr d^s affaires* 
pgbliqucs, (j'a etc dans cetfc ?tcndue,de Villei- 
pu diArids, que les ferKiments du P^uple fe- 

•^ font formes premicrcqicnc, &que Icurs rcfolu-' 

" tioos ont ece priies, depyis Je CQniiT)^ncea)eni.' 
jiilqu'a la fin des dicbats 8f de laggcrre, , ' * 

2. '^ Les Eglifes ibnt des Socieccs R.$ligieules» 
qui comprennant le Peuple encier. Chaqi» 

*' diftria contient une Paroifle & une Eglife^ La 
plupart n'en one qu'une^ & quelques-un$ en one- 
plufieurs. Chaque Paroifle a une maifon d'aC* 
femblce, & un Miniftre entretenu ^ fes proprcs 
dcpens. Les Conftitutions des Eglifes ibnt 
** cxtrcrnement populaircs> & le Clergc a pea 
** d'influence ou d'autorite, i Texception de celles 
^* que leur propre piece, leur veitu, lewrs lumieres 
** leur donncnt naturellement. lis ibnt choifis 

V par le .pcuplc dc leur ParoiiTe, & re^oivent 

V kur ordination du Clerge voifin. lis font tous 
*^ oiarics, ont des fannillesy & vivent avec leur* 
*^ Paroiilieaa dans une pariai^ amitie $c intimitc. 
'^ lis vonc voir les mafades^ exerccnt la charite 

envera les pauvres^ affiftcnt ^ tous les mariages 
& enterreoiens^ & precbent deux fois chaque 
*' Dinunche 5 le moindre reprochc fait a leur ca- 
radere moral, . leur ferait perdre leur inSucncc/ 
& leur nuirait a jamais. D< forte que ce io^ 
des boaunes fages, vertueux & pieux* Leur» 
fenciments ibnt en general adapccs a ceux du 
peuple, &: ils font amisjaloux de laLiberte. 

3. ^/ 11 y a des Ecoles dans chaque ville ; etles 
ib»t etaUi^s par une Loi e3;preire de la C jIo^ 
nie i chaque viUe coniiftant en foixante familles» 
eft obligce>fous peine d'amende, de nfVMntenir 

" coniiammcnt une Ecole & un maitre qui en- 

'^ feigoe i lire, i ecrirc^ rarithnnitiqucj & les prin* 
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391 Pqfifcript. 

** cipfs des langues Latinc & Grecque. ToU^ 
^ les enfans des habtcans, ccuz des riches comme 
^ des pauvres, ont le droit d'aller dans cettd 
** ecole publique. On y fcH'me les etudians pour 
•^ ks Cc^eges de Cambridge, de New-Haven, dc 
^ Warwich, & de Dartmouth i & dans ces CoU 
•* leges on #lctc des Maitres pour ces 6coIes 
^ des Miniftres pour TEglife, des Dodeurs en 
^ Droit & en Medecine, & des . Magiftrats & 
•* Officiers pour le Gouvernement du Pays, 

4^ ^^ La Miiice comprend tout le Peuple. En 
^* vertu des Loix du pays chaque habitant nmie 
•* entrc x6 & 60 ans, eft enrolc dans^une Com-' 
" pagnic & Regiment dc Miiice, complctemcnt 
** pourvu de tous fes officiers, II eft oblig4 dc 
** tenir toujou*-^ dans fa maifon & a les propres 
depens,^ un mouiquet en bon ordre, une corne 
3. poudre, une livre de cette poudre, douze 
pierres a feu, vingt-quatre balles dc plomb^ 
^^ une boete a cartouche, hi un havrc-fac* De- 
^^ forte que route la Contrce eft preta K marcher \ 
<* fa dcfenfc au premier (ignal. Les Compagnies 
^^ & Regiments font obliges dc s'ajflTembler i un 
*' certain tems de Tannce, fur les ordres de leurs 
^< officiers, pour la vifitation de leurs armes &C 
«' munitions, & de fairc leurs manoeuvres. 

" Void, Monfieur, une petite efquiflfe des 
^' quatre fources principales de cette fagefle dans 
" les Confeils, de cette habilete, de cette bravourc 
" militaire, qui ont produit la Revoluuon Amc* 
** ricaine, & qui, j'efoere, feront faintement con* 
** fervees comme les fondemens dc la Liberie, du 
<• ibonhcur & dc la profpcrit^ du peuple. S*il 
** eft d'autres particularites fur lefquelles jc puifie 
«^ vous donner des informations, vous mc ferez 
<^ Tamitic de me le &ire lavoir« J'ai rbonneur 
^' d'atre, 

1782, « lOHN ADAMS/ . 
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